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AFFIRMING  THE  CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF 

PROHIBITION 


AND 


DENYING  THE  RIGHT  OF  COMPEA  SATIOA 


DECEMBER  5,  1887 


OFFICIAL  COP\ 


NEW  YORK  : 

Society  and  Publication  House, 


The  National  Tempsranc 

58  READE  STREET 


L .MEST  ISSUES  OF  TE31PERAXCE  LITEKATUKE 


The  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House  has  recently  published 
the  following. 

Til  e People  versus  The  Eiciiior  Trallie.  By  John  R.  Finch. 

Dead,  he  yet  Speaketh.  i2mo,  259  pp.  Cloth,  50  cts.  ; paper 

*ven  of  his  greatest  speeches,  carefully  revised  just  before  his  death  ; containing  his  celebn^fCt* 
Deti  ait  address,  together  with  his  matchless  arguments  for  Constitutional  Prohibition,  and  covei'*i^k 
the  ( ntire  question  of  the  reform.  This  is  a book  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  cause  of  The  Home 
The  Saloon,  and  for  the  legal  suppression  of  the  dram-shop.  It  should  Le  used  widely  in  the 
i;am  laigns  for  Prohibition. 

AL^ohol  ill  History.  A Prize  Essay.  By  Richard  Eddy,  D.D.  i2mo, 

481  pp a*  I 

It  embraces  the  historical,  statistical,  economical,  and  political  phases  of  the  reform,  ^ 

Mother  CSoose  for  Teiiiperaiiee  IViirseries.  By  Mrs.  J.  Me-  ' 
Nair  Wright.  8vo,  68  pp . . 

It  consists  of  31  songs  or  rhymes,  wdlh  31  beautiful  illustrations  and  31  wise  sayings,  for  every  day^ 
the  Qonth,  in  the  best  style  of  Old  Mother  Goose.  Every  child  should  have  a copy.  1 

iiiorial  Addresses  of  Jolm  15.  I'iiieli.  By  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  1 

Gen.  C.  B.  Fisk,  D.  H.  Mann,  M.D.,  J.  N.  Stearns,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Burt, 

I.  K.  Funk,  D.D.,  Col.  R.  S.  Cheves,  and  F.  F.  Wheeler,  together  with 

portrait  and  the  address  of  Mr.  Finch  in  reply  to  Dr.  Dio  Lewis I ^ 

« 

All  Hour  with  Mother  Goose  and  her  Teiuperaiiee  Fumi-  ' 


lly.  By  Mrs.  Nellie  H.  Bradley.  i2mo,  32  pp, 


El  ibracing  Recitations,  Colloquies,  Solos,  Duets,  Choruses,  etc.,  by  Mother  Goose.  Jack  and  Ji.! 
Litt  e Red  Ridinghood,  Old  King  Cole,  and  “ the  rest  of  the  family.'’  The  notes  of  the  music  air 
give  i,  and  the  entire  entertainment  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  ever  given. 

Be  ok  of  llialoglies,  \'o.  I.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Davis.  Cloth,  50  cts.  ; ( 

paper. 

C<  ntains  twenty-five  new  dialogues,  varied  in  character,  and  good  for  both  giils  and  boys. 

iXatioiial  Teiiiperauee  Almanac  and  Teetotaler’s  Year- 
Book  for  72  pp.,  20  illustrations 

St  itistics  of  Intemperance,  Stories,  Anecdotes,  Sh.adovv  Pictures,  and  full  of  important  temperance 
infoimation.  Catalogue  of  1,400  Publications  of  the  National  I’emperance  Society  sent  free.  ' 

Ri  Ilyin;;  Soiiffs  for  Yoniis  Teetotalers.  Edited  by  Miss  L.  t 

Penney.  64  pp.  Per  dozen,  $1.50  ; single  copies I-’* 

A splendid  new  song-book  for  Bands  of  Hope,  Jinenile  Temples,  Loyal  Legions,  and  all  children  s 
orga  lizations,  containing  a new  collection  of  choice  songs,  glees,  marching-songs,  motion-songs,  etc. 

i 

Af ’iea  and  the  Drink  Trade,  by  Carni  Farrar;  and  Free  Rum  on  i 
the  Congo,  by  W.  T.  Hornaday.  48  pp 1^, 

Capital  and  Fah<»r.  By  William  O.  Perry.  i2mo,  36  pp lOi 

It  is  an  able  presentation  of  the  economic  aspect  of  the  drink  question  as  involving  both  cmplo>ers 

and  ;he  employed,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Temperance  Bible  Stmlies,  By  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.  Per 
dozen,  $1.00;  single  copy 

A new  pamphlet  containing  twelve  admirable  temperance  lessons,  with  notes,  illustrations,  choice 
mus  c,  etc. 

A ddress  J.  N.  STE.IRNS,  Publisliing  Agent,  58  Read©  St.,  "ew  Vork. 
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Th  : National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House  has  recently  published 
the  fc  [lowing. 

The  People  versus  The  IjUiuor  Trallie.  By  John  R.  Finch.  * 

I ead,  he  yet  Speaketh.  i2mo,  259  pp.  Cloth,  50  cts.  ; paper .‘{0 

FJev  in  of  his  greatest  speeches,  carefully  revised  just  before  his  death  ; containing  his  celebn'^teu 
Detroi  address,  together  with  his  matchless  arguments  for  Constitutional  Prohibition,  and  coveWo\ 
the  enl  ire  question  of  the  reform.  This  is  a book  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  cause  of  The  Home*  vs 
The  S.  .loon,  and  for  the  legal  suppression  of  the  dram-shop.  It  should  be  used  widely  in  the  greai 
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Alc< •hoi  ill  Hiiitory.  A Prize  Essay.  By  Richard  Eddy,  D.D.  i2mo,  ; 

4?l  pp 

It  en  .braces  the  historical,  statistical,  economical,  and  political  phases  of  the  reform,  I 

Mot  tier  Ooo§e  for  Teiiiperaiiee  Xursei  ies.  By  Mrs.  J.  Me-  ' ^ 

J air  Wright.  8vo,  68  pp 

It  cc  nsists  of  31  songs  or  rhymes,  with  31  beautiful  illustrations  and  31  wi.se  sayings,  for  every  day,  *n 
the  nu  nth,  in  the  best  style  of  Old  Mother  Goose,  Every  cliild  should  have  a copy.  i 

Memorial  Adclres§e§  of  John  15.  Fineli.  By  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  1 

C en.  C.  B.  Fisk,  D.  H.  Mann,  M.D.,  J.  N.  Stearns,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Burt,  ’ * 

I K.  Funk,  D.D.,  Col.  R.  S.  Cheves,  and  F.  F.  Wheeler,  together  with  ' 
portrait  and  the  address  of  Mr.  Finch  in  reply  to  Dr.  Dio  Lewis ,1  ) 

An  Hour  with  Mother  Goose  and  her  Temperance  Fam-  * - 
ily.  By  Mrs.  Nellie  H.  Bradley.  i2mo,  32  pi> 

Embracing  Recitations.  Colloquies,  Solos,  Duets,  Choruses,  etc.,  by  Mother  Goose.  Jack  and  Ji.l 
Little  Red  Ridinghood,  Old  King  Cole,  and  ^Mhe  rest  of  the  family.]’  The  notes  of  the  music  uih 
giveu,  ind  the  entire  entertainment  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  ever  given, 

Bock  of  Dialogues,  No.  1.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Davis.  Cloth,  50  cts.  ; i 

paper. * ^ 

Coni  ains  twenty-five  new  dialogues,  varied  in  character,  and  good  for  both  gills  and  boys, 

National  Temperance  Almanac  and  Teetotaler’s  Year- 
IBook  for  18§§.  72  pp.,  20  illustrations 

Statistics  of  Intemperance,  Stories,  Anecdotes,  Shadow  Pictures,  and  full  of  important  temperance 
Inform  ition.  Catalogue  of  1,400  Publications  of  the  National  Te  mperance  Society  sent  free.  ' 

Ral  lying  §ongs  for  Young  Tectotalcrf^.  Edited  by  Miss  L.  I 

lenney.  64  pp.  Per  dozen,  $1.50 ; single  copies < 

A sp  endid  new  song-book  for  Bands  of  Hope,  Juvenile  Temples,  Loyal  Legions,  and  all  children  s 
organi)  ations,  containing  a new  collection  of  choice  songs,  glees,  marching-songs,  motion-songs,  etc.  • 

Africa  and  the  Drink  Trade,  by  Canon  Farrar  ; and  Free  Rum  on  I 
t le  Congo,  by  W.  T.  Hornaday,  48  pp 

Capital  and  Labor.  By  William  O.  Perry.  i2mo,  36  pp , 

It  is  in  able  presentation  of  the  economic  aspect  of  the  drink  question  as  involving  both  emplojers  ^ 

and  th  : employed,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation,  I 

Temperance  Bible  Studies.  By  Rev.  F.  N,  Peloubet,  D.D.  Per  ■ 

dozen,  $1.00;  single  copy 

Anew  pamphlet  containing  twelve  admirable  temperance  lessons,  with  notes,  illustra..ions,  choice 

music,  etc.  A 
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SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Nos.  19,  20,  and  934. — October  Term,  1887. 


Peter  Mugler,  Plaintiff  in  Error, 

No.  19.  w. 

The  State  of  Kansas. 

Peter  Mugler,  Plaintiff  in  Error, 

No.  20.  w. 

The  State  of  Kansas. 

The  State  of  Kansas,  ex  rel.  J.  F.  Tufts, 
Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  for  Atchison  County,  Kan- 
sas, Appellant, 

No.  934.  vs. 

Herman  Ziebold  and  Joseph  Hagelin, 
partners  as  Ziebold  & Hagelin. 


In  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

In  error  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of 
Kansas. 


Appeal  from  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District 
of  Kansas. 


[December  5th,  1887.] 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 

Court. 

These  cases  involve  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of 
certain  statutes  of  Kansas  relating  to  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  first  two  are  indictments  charging  Mugler,  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  in  one  case,  with  having  sold,  and  in  the 
other,  with  having  manufactured,  spirituous,  vinous,  malt, 
fermented,  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  in  Saline 
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Co  inty,  Kansas,  without  having  the  license  or  permit 
rec  Hired  by  the  statute.  The  defendant,  having  been 
foi  nd  guilty,  was  fined,  in  each  case,  one  hundred  dol- 
lar;,  and  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  county  jail 
un  il  the  fine  was  paid.  ELach  judgment  was  affirmed  by 
tht  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  and  thereby,  it  is  con- 
tei  ded,  the  defendant  was  denied  rights,  privileges,  and 
im  nullities  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States, 

The  third  case — Kansas  v.  Ziehold  & Hagclin — was 
CO  nmenced  by  petition  filed  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
St  ite.  The  relief  sought  is  : i.  That  the  group  of  build- 
ings in  Atchison  Countv,  Kansas,  constituting  the  brew- 
ery  of  the  defendants,  partners  as  Ziebold  & Hagelin,  be 
ad|Lidged  a common  nuisance,  and  the  sheriff,  or  other 
pr  loer  officer  directed  to  shut  up  and  abate  the  same. 
2.  That  the  defendants  be  enjoined  from  using,  or  per- 
mitting to  be  used,  the  said  premises  as  a place  where  in- 
to vicating  liquors  may  be  sold,  bartered,  or  given  away, 
or  kept  for  barter,  sale,  or  gift,  otherwise  than  by  au- 
th  Dritv  of  law. 

The  defendants  answered,  denying  the  allegations  of 
tli3  petition,  and  averring:  First.  That  said  buildings 
w(  re  erected  by  them  prior  to  the  adoption,  by  the  peo- 
pl  i of  Kansas,  of  the  constitutional  amendment  prohibit- 
in  1 the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  for 
ot  icr  than  medicinal,  scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes, 
and  before  the  passage  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  statute 
of  that  State.  Second.  That  they  were  erected  for  the 
pi  rpose  of  manufacturing  beer,  and  cannot  be  put  to  any 
other  use  ; and,  if  not  so  used,  they  will  be  of  little  value. 
Third.  That  the  statute  under  which  said  suit  is  brought 
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is  void  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  petition  and  bond  of  the  defendants  the 
cause  was  removed  into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Kansas  upon  the  ground  that 
the  suit  was  one  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  A motion  to  remand  it  to  the  State 
court  was  denied.  The  pleadings  were  recast  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  equity  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ; and,  the  cause  having  been  heard  upon  bill 
and  answer,  the  suit  was  dismissed.  From  that  decree 
the  State  prosecutes  an  appeal. 

By  a statute  of  Kansas,  approved  IMarch  3,  1868,  it  was 
made  a misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, for  any  one,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  sell  spirit- 
uous, vinous,  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors, 
without  having  a dram-shop,  tavern,  or  grocery  license.  It 
was,  also,  enacted,  among  other  things,  that  every  place 
where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  in  violation  of  the 
statute  should  be  taken,  held,  and  deemed  to  be  a com- 
mon nuisance ; and  it  was  required  that  all  rooms,  tav- 
erns, eating-houses,  bazaars,  restaurants,  groceries,  coffee- 
houses, cellars,  or  other  places  of  public  resort  where  in- 
toxicating liquors  were  sold,  in  violation  of  law,  should 
be  abated  as  public  nuisances.  Gen.  Stat.  Kansas,  1868, 
ch.  35. 

But,  in  1880,  the  people  of  Kansas  adopted  a more 
stringent  policy.  On  the  2d  of  November  of  that  year, 
they  ratified  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution, 
which  declared  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  should  be  forever  prohibited  in  that  State, 
except  for  medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes. 
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[n  order  to  give  effect  to  that  amendment,  the  legls- 
lalure  repealed  the  act  of  1868,  and  passed  an  act,  ap- 
pi'jved  February  19,  1881,  to  take  effect  May  i,  1881, 
entitled  “An  act  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medical,  scientific,  and 
m :chanical  purposes,  and  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
and  sale  thereof  for  such  excepted  purposes.”  Its  first 
se:tion  provides  “that  any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
minufacture,  sell,  or  barter  any  spirituous,  malt,  vinous, 
fe  ‘mented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor ; Provided,  however,  That  such  liquors 
miy  be  sold  for  medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical  pur- 
pC'ses,  as  provided  in  this  act.”  The  second  section 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  barter  for 
ei  ;her  of  such  excepted  purposes  any  malt,  vinous,  spir- 
ituous, fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  without 
hc.ving  procured  a druggist’s  permit  therefor,  and  pre- 
scribes the  conditions  upon  which  such  permit  may  be 
gi  anted.  The  third  section  relates  to  the  giving  by  phy- 
sicians of  prescriptions  for  intoxicating  liquors  to  be 
ufed  by  their  patients,  and  the  fourth,  to  the  sale  of 
srch  liquors  by  druggists.  The  fifth  section  forbids  any 
person  from  manufacturing,  or  assisting  in  the  manufac- 
tr  re  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State,  except  for  med- 
ic il,  scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  granting  of  licenses  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  liquors  for  such  excepted  pui- 
poses.  The  seventh  section  declares  it  to  be  a misde- 
meanor for  any  person,  not  having  the  required  permit, 
tc  sell  or  barter,  directly  or  indirectly,  spirituous,  malt, 
vinous,  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  ; the 
punishment  prescribed  being,  for  the  first  offense,  a fine 
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of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  twenty  nor  more  than  ninety  days , foi  the  second 


offense,  a fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  six  months ; 
and  for  every  subsequent  offense,  a fine  not  less  than  five 


hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollais,  or  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  three  months 
nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both  such  fine  and  impiison- 
ment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  eighth  section 
provides  for  similar  fines  and  punishments  against  per- 
sons who  manufacture,  or  aid,  assist,  or  abet  the  manu 
facture  of  any  intoxicating  liquors  \\  ithout  having  the 
required  permit.  The  thirteenth  section  declares,  c.mong 
other  things,  all  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are 
manufactured,  sold,  bartered,  or  given  away,  or  are  kept 
for  sale,  barter,  or  use,  in  violation  of  the  act,  to  be  com- 
mon nuisances;  and  provides  that  upon  the  judgment  of 
any  court  having  jurisdiction  finding  such  place  to  be  a 
nuisance,  the  proper  officer  shall  be  dnected  to  shut  up 
and  abate  the  same. 

Under  that  statute,  the  prosecutions  against  Mugler 
were  instituted.  It  contains  other  sections  in  addition 
to  those  above  referred  to ; but  as  they  embody  merely 
the  details  of  the  general  scheme  adopted  by  the  State 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  except  for  the  purposes  specified,  it 

is  unnecessary  to  set  them  out. 

On  the  ;th  of  March,  1885,  the  legislature  passed  an 

act  amendatory  and  supplementary  to  that  of  1881. 
The  thirteenth  section  of  the  former  act,  being  the 
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Dne  upon  which  the  suit  against  Ziebold  & Ilagehn  is 
oundcd,  will  be  given  in  full  in  a subsequent  pait  of 

.his  opinion. 

The  facts  necessary  to  a clear  understanding  of  the  ques- 
:ions,  common  to  these  cases,  are  the  following ; Mugler 
ind  Ziebold  & llagelin  were  engaged  in  manufacturing 
oeer  at  their  respective  establishments,  (constructed 
specially  for  that  purpose,)  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  of  1880. 
They  continued  in  such  business  in  defiance  of  the  stat- 
ute of  1881,  and  without  having  the  required  permit. 
Nor  did  Mugler  have  a license  or  permit  to  sell  beer. 
The  single  sale  of  which  he  was  found  guilty  occurred  in 
the  State,  and  after  May  i,  1881,  that  is,  after  the  act 
of  February  19,  1881,  took  effect,  and  was  of  beer  manu- 
factured before  its  passage. 

The  buildings  and  machinery  constituting  these  brew- 
eries are  of  little  value  if  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  beer;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  statutes  are 
enforced  against  the  defendants  the  value  of  their  prop- 
erty will  be  very  materially  diminished. 

The  general  question  in  each  case  is,  whether  the  fore- 
going statutes  of  Kansas  are  in  conflict  with  that  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  provides  that 
“ no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.” 

That  legislation  by  a State  prohibnting  the  manufac- 
ture within  her  limits  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be  there 
sold  or  bartered  for  general  use  as  a beverage,  does  not 
necessarily  infringe  any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity 
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secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  made 
clear  by  the  decisions  of  this  court,  rendered  before  and 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment : to 
some  of  which,  in  view  of  questions  to  be  presently  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  well  to  refer. 

In  the  License  Cases,  5 Nozo.  504,  the  question  was, 
whether  certain  statutes  of  IMassachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  Hampshire,  relating  to  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors,  were  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  determining  that  question,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  conflict  between 
the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  countries,  or  among  the  several 
States,  and  the  exercise  by  a State  of  what  are  called 
police  powers.  Although  the  members  of  the  court  did 
not  fully  agree  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the  decis- 
ion should  be  placed,  they  w’ere  unanimous  in  holding 
that  the  statutes  then  under  examination  were  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  act  of  Congress.  Chief  Justice  Taney  said: 
“ If  any  State  deems  the  retail  and  internal  traffic  in 
ardent  spirits  injurious  to  its  citizens,  and  calculated  to 
produce  idleness,  vice,  or  debauchery,  I see  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  it  from 
regulating  and  restraining  the  traffic,  or  from  prohibiting 
it  altogether,  if  it  thinks  proper.”  Mr.  Justice  McLean, 
among  other  things,  said  : “ A State  regulates  its  do- 
mestic commerce,  contracts,  the  transmission  of  estates, 
real  and  personal,  and  acts  upon  internal  matters  which 
relate  to  its  moral  and  political  w'elfare.  Over  these 

subjects  the  Federal  government  has  no  power 

The  acknowledged  police  power  of  a State  extends 
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often  to  the  destruction  of  property.  A nuisance  may 
be  abated.  Everything  prejudicial  to  the  health  or 
me  rals  of  a city  may  be  removed.”  Mr.  Justice  Wood- 
buy  observed:  “Mow  can  they  [the  States]  be  sover- 
eign within  their  respective  spheres,  without  power  to 
reg  ulate  all  their  internal  commerce,  as  well  as  police, 
and  direct  how,  when,  and  where  it  shall  be  conducted 
in  articles  intimately  connected  either  with  public  morals 
or  public  safety  or  public  prosperity?”  Mr.  Justice 
Gr'er,  in  still  more  emphatic  language,  said:  “The  true 
qu  istion  presented  by  these  cases,  and  one  which  I am 
no:  disposed  to  evade,  is  whether  the  States  have  aright 
to  prohibit  the  sale  and  consumption  of  an  article  of 
commerce  which  they  believe  to  be  pernicious  in  its  ef- 
fects, and  the  cause  of  disease,  pauperism,  and  crime. 

. . . . Without  attempting  to  define  what  are  the  pe- 
cudar  subjects  or  limits  of  this  power,  it  may  safely  be 
afif  rmed,  that  every  law  for  the  restraint  or  punishment 
of  crime,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health, 

and  morals,  must  come  within  this  category It 

is  not  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  justifying  the  State 
legislation  now  under  consideration,  to  array  the  appal- 
lin  y statistics  of  misery,  pauperism,  and  crime  which  have 
th(  ir  origin  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  ardent  spirits.  The 
po  ice  power,  which  is  exclusively  in  the  States,  is  alone 
competent  to  the  correction  of  these  great  evils,  and  all 
measures  of  restraint  or  prohibition  necessary  to  effect 
th(  purpose  are  within  the  scope  of  that  authority.” 
in  Bartcmcycr  Y.  loiua,  i8  Wall.  129,  it  was  said  that 
priar  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
State  enactments  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  traffic  in 
intaxicating  liquors  raised  no  question  under  the  Consti- 
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tution  of  the  United  States;  and  that  such  letrislation 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  respective  States,  sub- 
ject to  no  other  limitations  than  those  imposed  by  their 
own  constitutions  or  by  the  general  principles  supposed 
to  limit  all  legislative  power.  Referring  to  the  conten- 
tion that  the  right  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  was  se- 
cured by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  court  said  that, 


“ so  far  as  such  a right  exists,  it  is  not  one  of  the  rights 
growing  out  of  citizenship  of  the  United  States.”  In 
Beer  Co.  v.  Massachusetts,  97  U.  S.  33,  it  was  said,  that, 
“ as  a measure  of  police  regulation,  looking  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  public  morals,  a State  law  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  any  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.”  Finally,  in  Foster  v.  Kansas,  112  U.  S.  206,  the 
court  said  that  the  question  as  to  the  constitutional 
power  of  a State  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  was  no  longer  an  open  one  in 
this  court.  These  cases  rest  upon  the  acknowledged 
right  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  control  their  purely 
internal  affairs,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  protect  the  health, 
morals,  and  safety  of  their  people  by  regulations  that  do 
not  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  powers  of  the 
general  government,  or  violate  rights  secured  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  power  to  es- 
tablish such  regulations,  as  was  said  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden, 
9 Wheat.  203,  reaches  every'thing  within  the  territory  of 
a State  not  surrendered  to  the  national  government. 

It  is,  however,  contended  that,  although  the  State 
may  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors 
for  sale  or  barter  within  her  limits,  for  general  use  as  a 
beverage,  “ no  convention  or  legislature  has  the  right, 
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under  oiir  form  of  g:ovcrnment,  to  prohibit  any  citizen 
f.o.n  manufacturing  for  his  own  t.se,  or  for  export  or 
storage,  any  article  of  food  or  drink  not  endangcriim  or 
alfcctmg  the  ngl.ts  of  others.”  The  argument  made  in 
support  o t le  first  branch  of  this  proposition,  briefly 
ated  IS,  that  m the  implied  compact  between  the  State 
nd  the  citizen  certain  riglits  are  reserved  by  the  latter 
w iich  are  guaranteed  by  the  constitutional  provision 
protecting  persons  against  being  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or  property,  without  due  proce.ss  of  law,  and  with  which 

tl!!r  r*"  interfere  ; that  among  those  rights  is 

t of  manufacturing  for  one’s  use  cither  food  or  drink  • 
and  that  while,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Commune’ 
le  State  may  control  tlic  tastes,  appetites,  habits,  dress’ 
ood  and  drink  of  the  people,  our  system  of  government 
based  upon  the  individuality  and  intelligence  of  the  citi’ 
len,  does  not  claim  to  control  him,  e.xcept  as  to  his  con- 

uct  to  others,  leaving  him  the  sole  judge  as  to  all  that 
only  affects  himself. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposition,  and  the  aro-u- 
ment  made  in  support  of  it,  equally  concede  that  the  ri  “ht 
o manufacture  drink  for  one’s  personal  use  is  subject°to 
the  condition  that  such  manufacture  does  not  endan<rer 
c r affect  the  rights  of  others.  If  such  manufacture  does 
prejudicially  affect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  com 
mumty,  It  follows,  from  the  very  premises  stated,  that 
siciety  has  the  power  to  protect  itself,  by  legislation,- 
ajainst  the  injurious  consequences  of  that  business  -\s 
tv  as  said  m Mum,  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  124,  while  power 
dies  not  exist  with  the  whole  people  to  control  rights 
are  purely  and  e.xclusively  private,  government 
tray  require  “each  citizen  to  so  conduct  himself,  and 
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so  use  his  own  property,  as  not  unnecessarily  to  injure 
another.” 

But  by  whom  or  by  what  authority,  is  it  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  manufacture  of  particular  articles  of 
drink,  either  for  general  use  or  for  the  personal  use  of 
the  maker,  will  injuriously  affect  the  public?  Power  to 
determine  such  questions  so  as  to  bind  all,  must  exist 
somewhere;  else  society  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  few, 
who,  regarding  only  their  own  appetites  or  passions,  may 
be  willing  to  imperil  the  peace  and  security  of  the  many, 
provided  only  they  are  permitted  to  do  as  they  please. 
Under  our  system  that  power  is  lodged  with  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  It  belongs  to  that  de- 
partment to  exert  what  are  known  as  the  police  powers 
of  the  State,  and  to  determine,  primarily,  what  measures 
are  appropriate  or  needful  for  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic morals,  the  public  health,  or  the  public  safety. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  every  statute  enacted 
ostensibly  for  the  promotion  of  these  ends,  is  to  be 
accepted  as  a legitimate  exertion  of  the  police  powers 
of  the  State.  There  are,  of  necessity,  limits  beyond 
which  legislation  cannot  rightfully  go.  While  every  pos- 
sible presumption  is  to  be  indulged  in  favor  of  the  valid- 
ity of  a statute,  {Sinking  Fund  Cases,  99  U.  S.  718,)  the 
courts  must  obey  the  Constitution  rather  than  the 
law-making  department  of  government,  and  must,  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  determine  whether,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  these  limits  have  been  passed.  “To  what 
purpose,”  it  was  said  in  Marbury  v.  Madison,  i Cranch, 
137^  “are  powers  limited,  and  to  what  purpose 

is  that  limitation  committed  to  writing,  if  these  limits 
may,  at  any  time,  be  passed  by  those  intended  to  be 
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resl  rained?  The  distinction  between  a government 
wit  a limited  and  unlimited  powers  is  abolished,  if  those 
limits  do  not  confine  the  persons  on  whom  they  are  im- 
posed, and  if  acts  prohibited  and  acts  allowed  are  of 
eqi  al  obligation.”  The  courts  are  not  bound  by  mere 
for  ns,  nor  are  they  to  be  misled  by  mere  pretences. 
Tlmy  are  at  liberty — indeed,  are  under  a solemn  duty — 
to  .ook  at  the  substance  of  things,  whenever  they  enter 
upon  the  inquiry  whether  the  legislature  has  transcend- 
ed the  limits  of  its  authority.  If,  therefoie,  a statute 
pu  -porting  to  have  been  enacted  to  protect  the  public 
health,  the  public  morals,  or  the  public  safety,  has  no 
reel  or  substantial  relation  to  those  objects,  or  is  a 
pa  pable  invasion  of  rights  secured  by  the  fundamental 
la\^  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  so  adjudge,  and 

thereby  give  effect  to  the  Constitution. 

iCeeping  in  view  these  principles,  as  governing  the  re- 
lations of  the  judicial  and  legislative  departments  of  gov- 
ernment with  each  other,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any 
ground  for  the  judiciary  to  declare  that  the  prohibition 
by  Kansas  of  the  manufacture  or  sale,  within  her  limi  s, 
of  intoxicating  liquors  for  general  use  there  as  a bever- 
age, is  not  fairly  adapted  to  the  end  of  protecting  the 
community  against  the  evils  which  confessedly  result 
from  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Ihere  is  no 
justification  for  holding  that  the  State,  under  the  guise 
m mely  of  police  regulations,  is  here  aiming  to  deprive 
the  citizen  of  his  constitutional  rights;  for  we  cannot 
sl'ut  out  of  view  the  fact,  within  the  knowledge  of ^a  1, 
tl:  at  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public 
safety  may  be  endangereJ  by  the  general  use  of  intox- 
ic iting  drinks;  nor  the  fact,  established  by  statistics 
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accessible  to  every  one,  that  the  idleness,  disorder, 
pauperism,  and  crime  existing  in  the  country  are,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  traceable  to  this  evil.  If,  there- 
fore, a State  deems  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale,  within  her  limits,  of  intoxicating  liquors 
for  other  than  medical,  scientific,  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, to  be  necessary  to  the  peace  and  security  of  soci- 
ety, the  courts  cannot,  without  usurping  legislative 
functions,  override  the  will  of  the  people  as  thus  ex- 
pressed by  their  chosen  representatives.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  mere  policy  of  legislation.  In- 
deed, it  is  a fundamental  principle  in  our  institutions,  in- 
dispensable to  the  preservation  of  public  liberty,  that  one 
of  the  separate  departments  of  government  shall  not 
usurp  powers  committed  by  the  Constitution  to  another 
department.  And  so,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  the 
maker’s  own  use,  as  a beverage,  would  tend  to  cripple,  if  it 
did  not  defeat  the  effort  to  guard  the  community  against 
the  evils  attending  the  excessive  use  of  such  liquors,  it 
is  not  for  the  courts,  upon  their  views  as  to  what  is  best 
and  safest  for  the  community,  to  disregard  the  legisla- 
tive determination  of  that  question.  So  far  from  such  a 
regulation  having  no  relation  to  the  general  end  sought 
to  be  accomplished,  the  entire  scheme  of  prohibition,  as 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Kansas,  might 
fail,  if  the  right  of  each  citizen  to  manufacture  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  for  his  own  use  as  a beverage  were  recog- 
nized. Such  a right  does  not  inhere  in  citizenship.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  government  interferes  with  or  impairs 
any  one’s  constitutional  rights  of  liberty  or  of  property 
when  it  determines  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
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toxicating  drinks,  for  general  or  individual  use,  as  a bever- 
age, are,  or  may  become,  hurtful  to  society,  and  consti- 
tute, therefore,  a business  in  which  no  one  may  lawfully 
engage.  Those  rights  are  best  secured,  in  our  govern- 
ment, by  the  observance,  upon  the  part  of  all,  of  sucli 
regulations  as  are  established  by  competent  authority  to 
promote  the  common  good.  No  one  may  rightfully  do 
that  which  the  law-making  power,  upon  reasonable 
grounds,  declares  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

This  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  unless  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  takes  from  the  States  of 
the  Union  those  powers  of  police  that  were  reserved  at 
the  time  the  original  Constitution  was  adopted.  But 
this  court  has  declared,  upon  full  consideration,  in  Bar- 
bier  V.  Connolly,  1 13  U.S.'^i,  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment had  no  such  effect.  After  observing,  among  other 
things,  that  that  amendment  forbade  the  arbitrary  dep- 
rivation of  life  or  liberty  and  the  arbitrary  spoliation 
of  property  and  secured  equal  protection  to  all  under 
like  circumstances,  in  respect  as  well  to  their  per- 
sonal and  civil  rights  as  to  their  acquisition  and  enjoy- 
ment of  property,  the  court  said : “ But  neither  the 

amendment — broad  and  comprehensive  as  it  is — nor  any 
other  amendment,  was  designed  to  interfere  with  the 
power  of  the  State,  sometimes  termed  its  police  power, 
to  prescribe  regulations  to  promote  the  health,  peace, 
morals,  education,  and  good  order  of  the  people,  and  to 
legislate  so  as  to  increase  the  industries  of  the  State,  de- 
velop its  resources,  and  add  to  its  wealth  and  pros- 
perity.” 

Undoubtedly  the  State,  when  providing  by  legisla- 
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tion  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  the  public 
morals,  or  the  public  safety,  is  subject  to  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
may  not  vdolate  rights  secured  or  guaranteed  by  that 
, instrument,  or  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  powers 

confided  to  the  General  Government.  Henderson  v.  Mayor 
of  Neiu  York,  92  U.  S.  259  ; Railroad  Co.  v.  Husen,(^‘-^  Id. 
465 ; Nezv  Orleans  Gas  Light  Co.  v.  Louisiana  Light  Co., 
1 15  Id.  650  ; Walling  v.  Michigan,  i \ 6 Id.  446  ; Yick  Wo 
V.  Hopkins,  1 18  Id.  356  ; Morgan  s Steamship  Co.  v.  Louis- 
'*  iana  Board  of  Health,  Id.  455. 

Upon  this  ground — if  we  do  not  misapprehend  the 
position  of  defendants — it  is  contended  that,  as  the 
primary  and  principal  use  of  beer  is  as  a beverage  ; as  their 
respective  breweries  were  erected  when  it  was  lawful  to 
. engage  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  for  every  purpose  ; as 

such  establishments  will  become  of  no  value  as  property, 
or,  at  least,  will  be  materially  diminished  in  value, 
if  not  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  for  every 
purpose,  the  prohibition  upon  their  being  so  employed 
is,  in  effect,  a taking  of  property  for  public  use  without 
♦ compensation,  and  depriving  the  citizen  of  his  prop- 

erty without  due  process  of  law.  In  other  words,  al- 
though the  State,  in  the  exercise  of  her  police  powers, 
may  lawfully  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale,  within 
her  limits,  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  used  as  a bever- 
^ age,  legislation  having  that  object  in  view  cannot  be  en- 

forced against  those  who,  at  the  time,  happened  to  own 
property  the  chief  value  of  which  consists  in  ts  fitness 
for  such  manufacturing  purposes,  unless  compensation  is 
first  made  for  the  diminution  in  the  value  of  their  prop- 
t.  ' erty,  resulting  from  such  prohibitory  enactments. 
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This  interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is 
i ladmissible.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  States  in- 
te aded  by  adopting  that  amendment  to  impose  restraints 
i pon  the  exercise  of  their  powers  for  the  protection  of  the 
safety,  health,  or  morals  of  the  community.  In  respect 
t o contracts,  the  obligations  of  which  are  protected  against 
1 ostile  State  legislation,  this  court  in  Butchers  Union  Co. 

Crescent  City  Co.,  Ill  U.  S.  said  that  the  State 
could  not,  by  any  contract,  limit  the  exercise  of  her 
power  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  health  and  the  public 
n orals.  So  in  Stone  v.  Mississippi,  loi  U.  S.  8i6,  where 
the  Constitution  was  invoked  against  the  repeal  by  the 
State  of  a charter  granted  to  a private  corporation  to 
conduct  a lottery,  and  for  which  that  corporation  paid 
to  the  State  a valuable  consideration  in  money,  the  court 
said  : “No  legislature  can  bargain  away  the  public  health 
cr  the  public  morals.  The  people  themselves  cannot  do 
i:,  much  less  their  servants.  . . . Go\’ernment  is  organ- 
i ied  with  a view  to  their  preservation,  and  cannot  divest 
i;self  of  the  power  to  provide  for  them.”  Again,  in  New 
Orlea)is  Gas  Co.  v.  Louisiana  Light  Co.,  115  U.  S.  650, 

^ 72  : “ The  constitutional  prohibition  upon  State  laws  im- 
j airing  the  obligation  of  contracts  does  not  restrict  the 
f ower  of  the  State  to  protect  the  public  health,  the  pub- 
1 c morals,  or  the  public  safety,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
nay  be  involved  in  the  execution  of  such  contracts. 
Rights  and  privileges  arising  from  contracts  with  a^ 
^ tate  are  subject  to  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
f ublic  health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  safety 
i 1 the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  extent  as  are  all  con- 
tracts and  all  property,  whether  owned  by  natural  per- 
SDns  or  corporations.” 
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The  principle,  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  as  em- 
bodied, in  substance,  in  the  constitutions  of  nearly  all,  if 
not  all,  of  the  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  j and  it  has  never  been  regarded 
as  incompatible  with  the  principle,  equally  vital,  because 
essential  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society,  that  all 
property  in  this  country  is  held  under  the  implied  obliga- 
tion that  the  owner’s  use  of  it  shall  not  be  injurious  to 
the  community.  Beer  Co.  v.  Massachusetts,  97  M > 

Commonwealth  v.  Alger,  7 Cush.  53’  illustration  of 

this  doctrine  is  afforded  by  Patterson  v.  Kentucky,  97 
S.  501.  The  question  there  was  as  to  the  validity  of  a 
statute  of  Kentucky,  enacted  in  1874,  imposing  a penalty 
upon  any  one  selling,  or  offering  for  sale,  oils  and  fluids, 
the  product  of  coal,  petroleum,  or  othei  bituminous  sub- 
stances which  would  burn  or  ignite  at  a temperature  be- 
low I30‘^  Fahrenheit.  Patterson  havnng  sold,  within  that 
commonwealth,  a certain  oil,  for  which  letters-patent 
were  issued  in  1867,  but  which  did  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  required  by  said  statute,  and  having  been  in- 
dicted therefor,  disputed  the  State’s  authority  to  prevent 
or  obstruct  the  exercise  of  that  right.  This  court  upheld 
the  legislation  of  Kentucky,  upon  the  ground,  that  while 
the  State  could  not  impair  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
patentee,  or  of  his  assignee,  in  the  discovery  described 
in  the  letters-patent,  the  tangible  property,  the  fruit  of 
the  discovery,  was  not  beyond  control  in  the  exercise  of 
her  police  powers.  It  was  said  “ Ry  the  settled  doctrines 
of  this  court  the  police  power  extends,  at  least,  to  the 
protection  of  the  lives,  the  health,  and  the  property  of 
the  community  against  the  injurious  exercise  by  any 
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citizen  of  his  own  rights.  State  legislation,  strictly  and 
egitimately  for  police  purposes,  does  not,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Constitution,  necessarily  intrench  upon  any  au- 
• hority  which  has  been  confided,  expressly  or  by  impli 
cation,  to  the  national  government.  The  Kentuck> 
utatute  under  examination  manifestly  belongs  to  that 
i:lass  of  legislation.  It  is,  in  the  best  sense,  a mere  police 
l egulation,  deemed  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  citizens.”  Referring  to  the  numerous 
decisions  of  this  court  guarding  the  power  of  Congress 
1o  regulate  commerce  against  encroachment,  under  the 
guise  of  State  regulations,  established  for  the  purpose 
and  with  the  effect  of  destroying  or  impairing  rights 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  it  was  further  said:  “It 
has,  nevertheless,  with  marked  distinctness  and  uniforni- 
i;y,  recognized  the  necessity  growing  out  of  the  funda- 
riental  conditions  of  civil  society,  of  upholding  State 
j olice  regulations,  which  were  enacted  in  good  faith,  and 
I ad  appropriate  and  direct  connectiem  with  that  pro- 
tection to  life,  health,  and  property  which  each  State 
ewes  to  her  citizens.”  See  also  United  States  v.  Dewitt, 
c Wall.  41  ; License  Tax  Cases,  5 Id.  462  ; Pervear  v. 
Commomvealth,  Id.  475. 

Another  decision,  very  much  in  point  upon  this  branch 
cf  the  case,  is  Fertilizing  Co.  v.  Hyde  Park,  97  U.  S.  659, 
637,  also  decided  after  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
/.mendment.  The  court  there  sustained  the  validity  of 
a 1 ordinance  of  the  village  of  Hyde  Park,  in  Cook  County, 

I linois,  passed  under  legislative  authority,  forbidding 
aiy  person  from  transporting  through  that  village  offal 
or  other  offensive  or  unwholesome  matter,  or  from  main- 
taining or  carrying  on  an  offensive  or  unwholesome  busi- 
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ness  or  establishment  within  its  limits.  The  Fertilizing 
Company  had,  at  large  expense,  and  under  authority  ex- 
pressly conferred  by  its  charter,  located  its  works  at  a 
particular  point  in  the  county.  Besides,  the  charter  of 
the  village,  at  that  time,  provided  that  it  should  not  in- 
terfere with  parties  engaged  in  transporting  animal  matter 
from  Chicago,  or  from  manufacturing  it  into  a fertilizer 
or  other  chemical  product.  The  enforcement  of  the 
ordinance  in  question  operated  to  destroy  the  business 
of  the  company  and  seriously  to  impair  the  value  of 
its  property.  As,  however,  its  business  had  become  a 
nuisance  to  the  community  in  which  it  was  conducted, 
producing  discomfort,  and  often  sickness,  among  large 
masses  of  people,  the  court  maintained  the  authority  of 
the  village,  acting  under  legislative  sanction,  to  protect 
the  public  health  against  such  nuisance.  It  said:  “We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  police  power  of  the  State  was  ap- 
plicable and  adequate  to  give  an  effectual  remedy.  That 
power  belonged  to  the  States  when  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution was  adopted.  They  did  not  surrender  it,  and 
they  all  have  it  now.  It  extends  to  the  entire  property 
and  business  within  their  local  jurisdiction.  Both  are 
subject  to  it  in  all  proper  cases.  It  rests  upon  the 
fundamental  principle  that  every  one  shall  so  use  his  own 
as  not  to  wrong  and  injure  another.  To  regulate  and 
abate  nuisances  is  one  of  its  ordinary  functions.” 

It  is  supposed  by  the  defendants  that  the  doctrine  for 
which  they  contend  is  sustained  by  Pumpclly  v.  Green  Bay 
Co.,  13  Wall.  168.  But  in  that  view  we  do  not  concur. 
That  was  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  the 
overflowing  of  the  plaintiffs  land  by  water,  resulting  from 
the  construction  of  a dam  across  a river.  The  defense 
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wis  that  the  dam  constituted  a part  of  the  system 
adopted  by  the  State  for  improving  the  navigation  of 
F :>x  and  Wisconsin  Rivers;  and  it  was  contended  that 
a‘  the  damages  of  which  the  plaintiff  complained  were 
only  the  result  of  the  improvement,  under  legislative 
ss  action,  of  a navigable  stream,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
cc  mpensation  from  the  State  or  its  agents.  The  case, 
tl  erefore,  involved  the  question  whether  the  overflow- 
in  g of  the  plaintiff’s  land,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  be- 
C£  me  practically  unfit  to  be  used,  was  a taking  of  prop- 
erty within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  Wisconsin, 
pioviding  that  “ the  property  of  no  person  shall  betaken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation  therefor.”  This 
cc  urt  said  it  would  be  a very  curious  and  unsatisfactory 
result,  were  it  held  that,  “ if  the  government  refrains 
frDm  the  absolute  conversion  of  real  property  to  the  uses 
of  the  public,  it  can  destroy  its  value  entirely,  can  inflict 
ir:  eparable  and  permanent  injury  to  any  extent,  can,  in 
ef  'ect,  subject  it  to  total  destruction  without  making  any 
cc  mpensation,  because,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  that 
w )rd,  it  is  not  taken  for  the  public  use.  Such  a con- 
st 'uction  would  pervert  the  constitutional  provision  into 
a restriction  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  as  those 
rights  stood  at  the  common  law,  instead  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  make  it  an  authority  for  the  invasion  of  pri- 
vate rights  under  the  pretext  of  the  public  good,  which 
had  no  warrant  in  the  laws  or  practices  of  our  ancestors.” 
These  principles  have  no  application  to  the  case  under 
consideration.  The  question  in  Piinipelly  v.  Green  Bay 
Cunpany  arose  under  the  State’s  power  of  eminent  do- 
m lin ; while  the  question  now  before  us  arises  under 
wliat  are,  strictly,  the  police  powers  of  the  State,  exerted 
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for  the  protection  of  the  health,  morals,  and  safety  of 
the  people.  That  case,  as  this  court  said,  in  Transport- 
ation Co.  V.  Chicago,  99  U.  S.  642,  was  an  extreme  qual- 
ification of  the  doctrine,  universally  held,  that  “acts 
done  in  the  proper  exercise  of  governmental  powers,  and 
not  directly  encroaching  upon  private  property,  though 
these  consequences  may  impair  its  use,”  do  not  consti- 
tute a taking  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional 
provision,  or  entitle  the  owner  of  such  property  to  com- 
pensation from  the  State  or  its  agents,  or  give  him  any 
rieht  of  action.  It  was  a case  in  which  there  was  a “ per- 

o 

manent  flooding  of  private  property,  ’ a “ physical  in- 
vasion of  the  real  estate  of  the  private  owner,  and  a 
practical  ouster  of  his  possession.  His  property  w'as, 
in  effect,  required  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic, and,  consequently,  he  was  entitled  to  compensation. 

As  already  stated,  the  present  case  must  be  governed 
by  principles  that  do  not  involve  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  in  the  exercise  of  which  property  may  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  compensation.  A prohibi- 
tion simply  upon  the  use  of  property  for  purposes  that 
are  declared,  by  valid  legislation,  to  be  injurious  to  the 
health,  morals,  or  safety  of  the  community  cannot,  in 
any  just  sense,  be  deemed  a taking  or  an  appropriation 
of  property  for  the  public  benefit.  Such  legislation  does 
not  disturb  the  owner  in  the  control  or  use  of  his  prop- 
erty for  lawful  purposes,  nor  restrict  his  right  to  dispose 
of  it,  but  is  only  a declaration  by  the  State  that  its  use 
by  any  one  for  certain  forbidden  purposes,  is  prejudicial 
to  the  public  interests.  Nor  can  legislation  of  that 
character  come  within  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  in 
any  case,  unless  it  is  apparent  that  its  real  object  is  not 
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to  protect  the  community,  or  to  promote  the  general 
well-being,  but,  under  the  guise  of  police  regulation,  to 
deprive  the  owner  of  his  liberty  and  property,  without 
due  process  of  law.  I'he  power  which  the  States  have 
of  prohibiting  such  use  by  individuals  of  their  propert\- 
as  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  health,  the  morals,  or  tlie 
safety  of  the  public,  is  not — and,  consistently  with  the 
existence  and  safety  of  organized  society,  cannot  be — 
burdened  with  the  condition  that  the  State  must  com- 
pensate such  individual  owners  for  pecuniary  losses  they 
may  sustain  by  reason  of  their  not  being  permitted,  by 
a noxious  use  of  their  property,  to  indict  injury  upon 
the  community.  The  exercise  of  the  police  power  by 
the  destruction  of  property  which  is  itself  a public 
nuisance,  or  the  prohibition  of  its  use  in  a particular 
way,  whereby  its  value  becomes  depreciated,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  taking  property  for  public  use,  or  from  de- 
priving a person  of  his  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  In  the  one  case,  a nuisance  only  is  abated  ; in  the 
other,  unoffending  property  is  taken  away  from  an  inno- 
cent owner. 

It  is  true,  that,  when  the  defendants  in  these  cases  pur- 
chased or  erected  their  breweries,  the  laws  of  the  State 
did  not  forbid  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
But  the  State  did  not  thereby  give  any  assurance,  or 
come  under  an  obligation,  that  its  legislation  upon  that 
subject  would  remain  unchanged.  Indeed,  as  was  said 
in  Stone  v.  Mississippi,  lor  U.  S.,  the  supervision  of  the 
public  health  and  the  public  morals  is  a governmental 
power,  “ continuing  in  its  nature,”  and  “ to  be  dealt  with 
as  the  special  exigencies  of  the  moment  may  require 
and  that,  “ for  this  purpose,  the  largest  legislative  discre- 
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tion  is  allowed,  and  the  discretion  cannot  be  parted  with 
any  more  than  the  power  itself.”  So  in  Beer  Co.  v. 
Massachusetts,  97  U.  S.  32  : “If  the  public  safety  or  the 
pLiblic  morals  require  the  discontinuance  of  any  manu- 
i;icturc  or  traffic,  the  hand  of  the  legislature  cannot  be 
siayed  from  providing  for  its  discontinuance  by  any  in- 
cidental inconvenience  which  individuals  or  corporations 
may  suffer.” 

It  now  remains  to  consider  certain  questions  relating 
particularly  to  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1885. 
That  section — which  takes  the  place  of  section  13  of  the 
act  of  1881 — is  as  follows  : 

“Sec.  13.  All  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are 
manufactured,  sold,  bartered,  or  given  away  in  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  where  intox- 
icating liquors  are  kept  for  sale,  barter,  or  delivery  in 
violation  of  this  act,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  common 
nuisances,  and  upon  the  judgment  of  any  court  having 
jurisdiction  finding  such  place  to  be  a nuisance  under 
this  section,  the  sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  under-sheriff,  or 
any  constable  of  the  proper  county,  or  marshal  of  any 
city  where  the  same  is  located,  shall  be  directed  to  shut 
up  and  abate  such  place  by  taking  possession  thereof 
and  destroying  all  intoxicating  liquors  found  therein, 
together  with  all  signs,  screens,  bars,  bottles,  glasses, 
and  other  property  used  in  keeping  and  maintaining 
said  nuisance,  and  the  owner  or  keeper  thereof  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  maintaining  a com- 
mon nuisance,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days.  The  attorney-gen- 
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eral,  county  attorney,  or  any  citizen  oi  the  county  where 
sjch  nuisance  exists,  or  is  kept,  or  is  maintained,  may 
maintain  an  action  in  the  name  of  the  State  to  abate  and 
perpetually  enjoin  the  same.  The  injunction  shall  be 
granted  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  no  bond 
s rail  be  required.  Any  person  violating  the  terms  of  any 
injunction  granted  in  such  proceeding,  shall  be  punished 
as  for  contempt,  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
i:i  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than 
s X months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
t le  discretion  of  the  court.” 

It  is  contended  by  counsel  in  the  case  of  Kaiisas  v. 
Uiebold  & HageliUj  that  the  entire  scheme  of  this  section 
i:;  an  attempt  to  deprive  persons  who  come  within  its  pro- 
visions of  their  property  and  of  their  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law;  especially,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
t lat  clause  of  section  fourteen  (amendatory  of  section  21 
cf  the  act  of  1881),  which  provides  that  “in  prosecutions 
u nder  this  act,  by  indictment  or  otherwise,  ....  it  shall 
rot  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  for  the  State  to 
prove  that  the  party  charged  did  not  have  a permit  to 
sdl  intoxicating  liquors  for  the  excepted  purposes.” 

We  are  unable  to  perceive  anything  in  these  regula- 
t ons  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
1 berty  and  property.  The  State  havdng  authority  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
f )r  other  than  medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical  pur- 
poses, we  do  not  doubt  her  power  to  declare  that  any 
place,  kept  and  maintained  for  the  illegal  manufacture 
and  sale  of  such  liquors,  shall  be  deemed  a common 
r uisance,  and  be  abated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide 
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for  the  indictment  and  trial  of  the  offender.  One  is  a 
proceeding  against  the  property  used  for  forbidden  pur- 
poses, while  the  other  is  for  the  punishment  of  the  of- 
fender. 

It  is  said  that  by  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of 
1885,  the  legislature,  finding  a brewery  within  the  State 
in  actual  operation,  without  notice,  trial,  or  hearing, 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  its  arbitrary  caprice,  declares 
it  to  be  a common  nuisance,  and  then  prescribes 
the  consequences  which  are  to  follow  inevitably  by  ju- 
dicial  mandate  required  by  the  statute,  and  involving 
and  permitting  the  exercise  of  no  judicial  discretion  or 
judgment ; that,  the  brewery  being  found  in  operation, 
the  court  is  not  to  determine  whether  it  is  a common 
nuisance,  but,  under  the  command  of  the  statute,  is  to 
find  it  to  be  one ; that  it  is  not  the  liquor  made,  or  the 
making  of  it,  which  is  thus  enacted  to  be  a common 
nuisance,  but  the  place  itself,  including  all  the  property 
used  in  keeping  and  maintaining  the  common  nuisance; 
that  the  judge  having  thus  signed  without  inquiry — and, 
it  may  be,  contrary  to  the  fact  and  against  his  own  judg- 
ment— the  edict  of  the  legislature,  the  court  is  com- 
manded to  take  possession  by  its  officers  of  the  place 
and  shut  it  up  ; nor  is  all  this  destruction  of  property, 
by  legislative  edict,  to  be  made  as  a forfeiture  conse- 
quent upon  conviction  of  any  offense,  but  merely  be- 
cause the  legislature  so  commands  ; and  it  is  done  by  a 
court  of  equity^  without  any  previous  conviction  first  had, 
or  any  trial  known  to  the  law. 

This,  certainly,  is  a formidable  arraignment  of  the  leg- 
islation of  Kansas,  and  if  it  were  founded  upon  a just  in- 
terpretation of  her  statutes  the  court  would  have  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  declaring  that  they  could  not  be  enforced  without 
infrinsins  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizen.  But 
those  statutes  have  no  such  scope  and  are  attended 
with  no  such  results  as  the  defendants  suppose.  The 
court  is  not  required  to  give  effect  to  a legislative  “ de- 
cree ” or  “ edict,”  unless  every  enactment  by  the  law- 
making power  of  a State  is  to  be  so  characterized. 
It  is  not  declared  that  every  establishment  is  to  be 
deemed  a common  nuisance  because  it  may  have  been 
maintained  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  statute  as  a place 
for  manufacturing  intoxicating  liquors.  The  statute  is 
prospective  in  its  operation,  that  is,  it  does  not  put 
the  brand  of  a common  nuisance  upon  any  place,  unless, 
after  its  passage,  that  place  is  kept  and  maintained  for 
purposes  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  injurious  to 
the  community.  Nor  is  the  court  required  to  adjudge 
any  place  to  be  a common  nuisance  simply  because  it  is 
charged  by  the  State  to  be  such.  It  must  first  find  it 
to  be  of  that  character  ; that  is,  must  ascertain  in  some 
legal  mode  whether  since  the  statute  was  passed  the 
place  in  question  has  been,  or  is  being,  so  used,  as  to 
make  it  a common  nuisance. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  proposition  that  proceedings 
in  equity  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  the  thirteenth  sec- 
tion of  the  statute  are  inconsistent  with  due  process  of 
law.  “ In  regard  to  public  nuisances,”  Mr.  Justice  Story 
says,  “ the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  ec[uity  seems  to  be  of 
a very  ancient  date,  and  has  been  distinctly  traced  back 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  jurisdiction  is  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  public  nuisances,  strictly  so  called,  but 
also  to  purprestures  upon  public  rights  and  property. 
. ...  In  case  of  public  nuisances,  properly  so  called,  an 
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indictment  lies  to  abate  them,  and  to  punish  the  offend- 
ers. But  an  information,  also,  lies  in  equity  to  redress 
the  grievance  by  way  of  injunction.”  2 Storf  s Eq.^^<^2\y 
922.  The  ground  of  this  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  purpres- 
ture,  as  well  as  of  public  nuisances,  is  the  ability  of 
courts  of  equity  to  give  a more  speedy,  effectual,  and 
permanent  remedy  than  can  be  had  at  law.  They  can 
not  only  prevent  nuisances  that  are  threatened,  and  be- 
fore irreparable  mischief  ensues,  but  arrest  or  abate  those 
in  progress,  and,  by  perpetual  injunction,  protect  the 
public  against  them  in  the  future  ; whereas  courts  of  law 
can  only  reach  existing  nuisances,  leaving  future  acts  to 
be  the  subject  of  new  prosecutions  or  proceedings.  This 
is  a salutary  jurisdiction,  especially  where  a nuisance 
affects  the  health,  morals,  or  safety  of  the  community. 
Though  not  frequently  exercised,  the  power  undoubtedly 
exists  in  courts  of  equity  thus  to  protect  the  public 
against  injury.  District  Attorney  v.  Lynn  and  Boston 
R.  R.  Co.,  16  G?'ay,  245  ; A tty. -Gen  I v.  N./.  Railroad, 
3 Green’’ s Ch.  139;  Atty. -General  v.  Tudor  Ice  Co.,  104 
Mass.  244 ; State  v.  Mayor,  5 Porter  {Ala.),  279,  294 ; 
Hoolc  V.  Atty.-Gencral,  22  Ala.  194;  Atty.-General  v. 
Hunter,  i Dev.  Eq.  13  ; A tty. -Gen  I v.  Forbes,  2 Mylne  & 
Craig,  123,  129,  133  ; Atty.-Genl  v.  Great  Northern  Rail- 
ivay  Co.,  I Dr.  & Sm.  161  ; Eden  on  Injunctions,  259; 
Kerr  on  Injunctions  {2d  ed.),  168. 

As  to  the  objection  that  the  statute  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  a jury  trial  in  cases  like  this  one,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  such  a mode  of  trial  is  not  required  in  suits 
in  equity  brought  to  abate  a public  nuisance.  The 
statutory  direction  that  an  injunction  issue  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  is  not  to  be  construed  as  dis- 
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I'cnsing  with  such  preliminary  proof  as  is  necessary  to 
i uthorize  an  injunction  pending  the  suit.  The  court  is 

1 ot  to  issue  an  injunction  simply  because  one  is  asked, 
c r because  the  charge  is  made  that  a common  nuisance 
h maintained  in  violation  of  law.  The  statute  leaves 
the  court  at  liberty  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  that 
£11  injunction  will  not  be  granted  to  restrain  a nuisance, 
except  upon  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  one  ex- 
ists. Here  the  fact  to  be  ascertained  was,  not  whether 

2 place  kept  and  maintained  for  puq»oses  forbidden  by 
the  statute,  wsls,  per  se,  a nuisance — that  fact  being  con- 
clusively determined  by  the  statute  itself — but  whether 
the  place  in  question  was  so  kept  and  maintained.  If 
the  proof  upon  that  point  is  not  full  or  sufficient,  the 
court  can.  refuse  an  injunction  or  postpone  action  until 
the  State  first  obtains  the  verdict  of  a jur}^  in  her  favor. 
In  this  case,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  defendants 
lept  and  maintained  a place  that  is  within  the  statutory 
cefinition  of  a common  nuisance.  Their  petition  for  the 
removal  of  the  cause  from  the  State  court  and  their  an- 
s.ver  to  the  bill  admitted  every  fact  necessary  to  main- 
t lin  this  suit,  if  the  statute,  under  which  it  was  brought, 
v'as  constitutional. 

Touching  the  provision  I'lat  in  prosecutions,  by  in- 
dictment or  otherwise,  the  otate  need  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  prove  that  the  defendant  has  not  the  permit 
required  by  the  statute,  we  may  remark  that,  if  it  has 
any  application  to  a proceeding  like  thi.s,  it  does  not  de- 
prive him  of  the  presumption  that  he  is  ini.ocent  of 
any  violation  of  law.  It  is  only  a declaration  that  when 
t le  State  has  proven  that  the  place  described  is  kept  and 
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maintained  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors — such  manufacture  or  sale  being  unlawful  except 
for  specified  purposes,  and  then  only  under  a permit — 
the  prosecution  need  not  prove  a negative,  namely,  that 
the  defendant  has  not  the  required  license  or  permit.  If 
the  defendant  has  such  license  or  permit,  he  can  easily 
produce  it,  and  thus  overthrow  the  prinia  facie  case  es- 
tablished by  the  State. 

A portion  of  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  defendants 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  statutes  of  Kansas  forbid  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  exported,  or  to 
be  carried  to  other  States,  and,  upon  that  ground,  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  giving  Congress  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States.  We  need 
only  say,  upon  this  point,  that  there  is  no  intimation  in 
the  record  that  the  beer  which  the  respective  defendants 
manufactured  was  intended  to  be  carried  out  of  the  State 
or  to  foreign  countries.  And,  without  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  such  facts  would  have  constituted 
a good  defense,  we  observe  that  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  decide  a case  of  that  character  when  it  shall  come 
before  us. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  have  not  denied 
to  Mugler,  the  plaintiff  in  error,  any  right,  privilege,  or 
immunity  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  judgment,  in  each  case,  is,  ac- 
cordingly, affirmed.  We  are,  also,  of  opinion  that  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  erred  in  dismiss- 
ing the  bill  of  the  State  against  Ziebold  & Hagelin. 
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The  decree  in  that  case  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  re 
manded,  with  directions  to  enter  a deeree  granting  to 
the  State  such  relief  as  the  act  of  March  7,  1885,  au- 
thorizes. 

It  is  so  ordered. 


DISSENTING  OPINION, 


Mr.  Justice  Field  delivered  the  following  opinion. 

I concur  in  the  judgment  rendered  by  this  court  in  the 
first  two  cases,  those  coming  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Kansas.  I dissent  from  the  judgment  in  the  last  case, 
the  one  coming  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States, 

I agree  to  so  much  of  the  opinion  as  asserts  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  affecting  the  validity  of  the  act  of  Kansas  pro- 
libiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  manufactured  in 
:he  State,  except  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  But  I am 
lot  prepared  to  say  that  the  State  can  prohibit  the  manu- 
acture  of  such  liquors  within  its  limits  if  they  are  in- 
ended  for  exportation,  or  forbid  their  sale  within  its 
imits,  under  proper  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the 
lealth  and  morals  of  the  people,  if  Congress  has  author- 
zed  their  importation,  though  the  act  of  Kansas  is  broad 
enough  to  include  both  such  manufacture  and  sale.  The 
right  to  import  an  article  of  merchandise,  recognized  as 
: uch  by  the  commercial  world — whether  the  right  be 
given  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  treaty  with  a foreign 
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country — would  seem  necessarily  to  carr>^  the  right  to 
sell  the  article  when  imported.  In  Brozon  v.  Maryland, 
12  Wheat.  447,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  this  court,  said  as  follows  : “ Sale  is  the  object 
of  importation,  and  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  that  in- 
tercourse of  which  importation  constitutes  a part.  It  is 
as  essential  an  ingredient,  as  indispensable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  entire  thing,  then,  as  importation  itself.  It 
must  be  considered  as  a component  part  of  the  power  to 
reeulate  commerce.  Congress  has  a right,  not  only  to 
authorize  importation,  but  to  authorize  the  importer  to 
sell.” 

If  one  State  can  forbid  the  sale  within  its  limits  of  an 
imported  article,  so  may  all  the  States,  each  selecting  a 
different  article.  There  would  then  be  little  uniformity 
of  regulations  with  respect  to  articles  of  foreign  com- 
merce imported  into  different  States,  and  the  same  may 
be  also  said  of  regulations  with  respect  to  articles  of  in- 
terstate commerce.  And  we  know  it  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to 
secure  uniformity  of  commercial  regulations  against  dis- 
criminating State  legislation.  I reserve  the  expression  of 
any  views  on  these  points,  and  only  refer  to  them  now 
lest  I shall  hereafter  be  deemed  concluded  by  a general 
concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

I do  not  asree  to  what  is  said  with  reference  to  tire 
case  from  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  That  was  a 
suit  in  equity  brought  for  the  abatement  of  the  brewery 
owned  by  the  defendants.  It  is  based  upon  clauses  in 
the  13th  section  of  the  act  of  Kansas,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

“All  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  manufac- 
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tured,  sold,  bartered,  or  given  away  in  violation  of  any 
of  he  provisions  of  this  act,  or  where  intoxicating  liquors 
are  kept  for  sale,  barter,  or  delivery  in  violation  of  this 
act  are  hereby  declared  to  be  common  nuisances  ; and  upon 
the  judgment  of  any  court  having  jurisdiction  finding 
such  place  to  be  a nuisance  under  this  section,  the  sheriff, 
his  deputy,  or  under-sheriff,  or  any  constable  of  the  proper 
county,  or  marshal  of  any  city  where  the  same  is  located, 
shad  be  directed  to  shut  up  and  abate  such  place  by  tak- 
ing  possession  thereof  and  destroying  all  intoxicating 
liqi  ors  found  therein,  together  with  all  signs,  screens, 
bar  5,  bottles,  glasses,  and  other  property  used  in  keeping 
and  maintaining  said  nuisance:  and  the  owner  or  keeper 
thereof  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
maintaining  a common  nuisance,  and  shall  be  punished 
by  i fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
tha  1 five  hundred  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  in  the 
couaty  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than 
ninety  days.  The  attorney-general,  county  attorney, 
or  zny  citizen  of  the  county  where  such  nuisance  exibts, 
or  is  kept,  or  is  maintained,  may  maintain  an  action  in 
the  name  of  the  State  to  abate  and  perpetually  enjoin 
the  same.  The  injunction  shall  be  granted  at  the  com- 
mcr  cement  of  the  action,  and  no  bond  shall  be  required.” 
B/  a previous  section  all  malt,  vinous,  and  fermented 
liquors  are  classed  as  intoxicating  liquors,  and  their 
manufacture,  barter,  and  sale  are  equally  prohibited.  By 
the  13th  section,  as  is  well  said  by  counsel,  the  legisla- 
ture finding  a place  where  such  liquors  are  sold,  bar- 
tere  1,  or  given  away,  or  kept  for  sale,  barter,  or  delivery 
in  this  case  a brewery,  where  beer  was  manufactured 
and  sold,  which,  up  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  was  a law- 
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ful  industry — without  notice  or  hearing  of  any  kind,  de- 
clares it  to  be  a common  nuisance  ; and  then  prescribes 
what  shall  follow,  upon  a court  having  jurisdiction  find- 
ing such  place  to  be  a nuisance.  The  court  is  not  to 
determine  whether  the  place  is  a common  nuisance  in 
fact,  but  is  to  find  it  to  be  so  if  it  comes  within  the  defi- 
nition of  the  statute,  and,  having  thus  found  it,  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  court  are  to  be  directed  to  shut 
up  and  abate  the  place  by  taking  possession  of  it ; and,  as 
though  this  were  not  sufficient  security  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  business,  they  are  to  be  required  to  de- 
stroy all  the  liquor  found  therein,  and  all  other  property 
used  in  keeping  and  maintaining  the  nuisance.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  they  are  of  such  a character  as  could  be 
used  in  any  other  business,  or  be  of  value  for  any  other 
purposes.  No  discretion  is  left  in  the  judge  or  in  the 

officer. 

These  clauses  appear  to  me  to  deprive  one  who  owns 
a brewery  and  manufactur_s  beer  for  sale,  like  the  de- 
fendants, of  property  witho  . due  process  of  law.  The 
destruction  to  be  ordered  is  not  as  a forfeiture  upon  con- 
viction of  any  offense,  but  merely  because  the  legislature 
has  commanded  the  court  so  to  direct.  I cannot  see  upon 
what  principle  the  legislature,  after  closing  the  brewery, 
and  thus  putting  an  end  to  its  use  in  the  future  for  manu- 
facturing spirits,  can  order  the  destruction  of  the  liquor 
already  manufactured,  which  it  admits  by  its  legislation 
may  be  valuable  for  some  purposes,  and  may  be  lawfully 
sold  for  those  purposes;  nor  can  I see  how  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people  of  the  htate 
can  require  the  destruction  of  property  like  bottles, 
glasses,  and  other  utensils,  after  the  liquor  is  emptied 
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from  them.  They  might  then  be  used  for  harmless  pur- 
poses. It  has  heretofore  been  supposed  to  be  an  estab- 
lished principle,  that  where  there  is  a power  to  abate  a 
nuisance,  the  abatement  must  be  limited  by  its  necessity, 
and  no  wanton  or  unnecessary  injury  can  be  committed 
to  the  property  or  rights  of  individuals.  Thus,  if  the 
nuisance  consists  in  the  use  to  which  a building  is  put, 
the  remedy  is  to  stop  such  use,  not  to  tear  down  or  to 
demolish  the  building  itself.  Babcock  v.  City  of  Buffalo, 
56  iV.  Y.  268 ; Chenango  Bridge  Co.  v.  Page,  83  A^.  Y. 
189.  The  decision  of  the  court,  as  it  seems  to  me,  re- 
v^erses  this  principle. 

It  is  plain  that  great  wrong  will  often  be  done  to 
manufacturers  of  liquors,  if  legislation  like  that  embodied 
in  this  13th  section  can  be  upheld.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Kansas  admits  that  the  legislature  of  the  State,  in  de- 
stroying the  values  of  such  kinds  of  property,  may  have 
gone  to  the  utmost  verge  of  constitutional  authority. 
In  my  opinion  it  has  passed  beyond  that  verge,  and 
crossed  the  line  which  separates  regulation  from  con- 
fiscation. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


GERM  ^^ARFARE  AND  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 

This  Congress  protests  against  the  dropping  of  germ-laden  insects  and  materials 
by  American  planes  in  Korea  and  China. 

It  acclaims  the  vigilance  and  heroism  of  the  Korean  and  Chinese  peoples  in 
combating  this  cowardly  and  inhuman  form  of  warfare. 

It  demands  the  breaking  down  of  the  wall  of  secrecy  and  official  denial  that 
prevents  the  people  of  this  country  from  learning  the  facts  regarding  actions 
which  they  would  immediately  repudiate.  It  welcomes  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  Peace  Council  to  a competent  and  impartial  inquiry  so  that  the  true 
facts  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  bacterial  warfare  in  Korea  and  China  can  be 
established  beyond  possibility  of  denial. 

It  further  protests  against  the  use  in  Malaya  of  chemical  poisons  for  the 
destruction  of  crops.  It  is  a national  disgrace  that  the  first  acknowledged  use 
of  such  poison  warfare  should  be  by  British  forces. 

It  calls  on  the  Government  to  cease  this  practice  forthwith,  to  demand  the 
immediate  complete  abandonment  of  bacterial  warfare  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  its  ratification  of  the  1925  convention  against  its  use,  long  ago  accepted 
by  other  nations. 

The  employment  of  bacterial,  chemical  or  other  biological  weapons  is  a crime 
against  all  peoples  and  a complete  abandonment  of  civilised  standards  and 
principles.  It  represents  the  ultimate  perversion  of  medicine  and  science. 

Congress  calls  for  the  widest  campaign  to  compel  the  cessation  of  these 
barbarous  methods  of  warfare. 


M A L A Y A 

This  22nd  National  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  expresses  its  horror  and 
indignation  at  the  terrorist  methods  adopted  by  General  Templer  against  the 
civilian  population  in  Malaya.  The  desperate  measures  taken  by  the  British 
Government  are  a recognition  that  the  .Malayan  Liberation  Movement  is  not  a 
handful  of  “ bandits  ” but  a mighty  movement  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  population  fighting  for  their  freedom. 

The  war  against  the  Malayan  people  is  not  in  the  interests  of  Britain  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tin  and  rubber  bosses,  and  to  secure  material  for  the  American 
warmongers.  The  British  people  pay  the  price  in  the  loss  of  young  British 
lives  and  drastic  cuts  in  living  standards  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  armed  forces. 

This  22nd  National  Congress  therefore  urges  that  all  Labour,  democratic  and 
peace  organisations  should  demand  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  British 
armed  forces  from  Malaya  and  the  establishment  of  peace  and  friendship  with  a 
free  Malaya. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  TEXTILES 

This  22nd  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  rejects  the  defeatist  view  that 
unernployment,  the  closure  of  mills  and  reappearance  of  Distressed  Areas  are 
inevitable  in  the  textile  industries.  Congress  is  confident  that  full  employment 
can  be  won  for  all  textile  workers. 

Cotton  and  woollen  textiles,  in  common  with  hosiery,  jute  and  other  consumer 
goods  industries,  face  ruin  as  a consequence  of  American  dictation  of  our 
foreign  trade,  the  war  policy  and  rearmament  programme  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment, their  determination  to  drive  workers  from  the  textile  trades  into  war 
industry,  and  also  their  aim  to  create  a reserve  army  of  labour  to  use  still  further 
to  depress  the  living  standards  of  the  people. 

War  orders,  stock-piling  or  the  export  of  high-quality  products  to  the  dollar 
markets  hold  little  hope  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  experiencing 
unemployment  and  a drastic  reduction  in  their  living  standards. 

Congress  declares  that  only  by  a policy  of  higher  living  standards  at  home 
and  peace  and  trade  with  all  nations  abroad  can  there  be  found  a solution  to 
this  crisis  affecting  the  consumer  goods  industries. 
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The  Economic  Conference  in  Moscow,  boycotted  by  the  Government  and 
the  T.U.C.,  and  greatly  under-estimated  by  the  textile  unions,  clearly  showed 
the  possibi  ity  of  trade  with  China,  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  countries  whose 
economies  are  turned  towards  peaceful  construction  and  higher  living  standards 
for  the  people. 

Congres:  calls  upon  the  Labour  movement  to  fight  for  a reversal  of  this 
Government  policy,  an  end  to  rearmament  and  war  preparations,  and  for  a new 
Government  and  policy  pledged  to  maintain  peace  and  friendship  with  all 
peoples. 

The  Labour  movement  must  be  rallied  now  to  fight  for  this  programme  : — 

(1)  Higher  wages  to  all  workers,  including  a substantial  wage  increase  to 
all  t<  xtile  workers,  and  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  40-hour  week 
without  loss  of  pay. 

(2)  An  immediate  development  of  East-West  trade  with  the  dispatch  of  a 
trading  mission,  led  by  a Cabinet  Minister,  with  representation  from  the 
tradt  unions  and  employers,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  countries 
in  E istern  Europe. 

(3)  Reje  :tion  of  all  purchase  tax,  including  the  abolition  of  the  “ D ” Scheme. 
This  measure,  along  with  cuts  in  the  employers’  profit  margins,  would 
enab  e a substantial  reduction  to  be  made  in  all  textile  prices. 

(4)  Government  action  through  the  United  Nations  to  end  the  American 
policy  of  maintaining  low  wage  rates  in  Japan  and  thus  allowing  Japanese 
gooes  to  undersell  in  British  and  Commonwealth  markets. 

(5)  Trade  union  action,  jointly  with  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 
to  help  the  Japanese  textile  workers  in  their  fight  for  higher  wages  and 
to  ei  d the  threat  of  low-paid  Japanese  labour  to  the  standards  of  textile 
worlers  in  other  countiies. 

(6)  The  removal  of  imported  foreign  labour  from  the  industries. 

THE  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  RACIAL 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  BRITAIN 

The  strugiJe  of  all  people  in  the  British  Empire  for  national  independence 
and  the  creation  of  a voluntary  fraternal  association  needs  a continuous  fight 
against  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination. 

Congres: , whilst  recognising  the  growing  understanding  of  ordinary  British 
people  of  the  significance  of  the  colonial  peoples’  struggle  for  freedom  and 
national  ir  dependence,  deplores  the  fact  that  in  Britain  itself  enemies  of  this 
common  fight  seek  to  divide  British  and  colonial  workers. 

In  Britain  flagrant  and  shameful  forms  of  racial  discrimination  are  practised, 
causing  suffering  and  indignities  to  the  colonial  people.  Where  large-scale 
unemployment  exists  colonial  workers  are  pushed  out  of  the  queue;  in  general 
only  the  Icwest  paid  jobs  are  available  without  chance  of  promotion,  and  some 
corporatio  \ transport  departments  refuse  to  employ  colonial  workers  although 
unemployment  amongst  them  is  very  high. 

The  acu  e housing  shortage  in  most  cities  finds  the  colonial  workers  pushed 
into  slums  and  overcrowded  conditions  with  little  chance  of  securing  a cor- 
poration h3use.  In  some  towns  dance  halls,  public  houses  and  hotels  maintain 
the  colour  bar. 

This  22rd  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  therefore  calls  upon  the  Labour 
Movement  and  all  progressive  organisations  to  join  hands  with  the  colonial 
people  in  Britain  in  a united  fight  to  end  racial  discrimination,  establish  eqaulity 
of  opportinity,  expose  all  acts  of  provocation  aimed  at  stirring  up  racial  strife 
and  to  campaign  against  all  forms  of  racial  prejudice. 

Congres ; calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  colour  bar  is  not  the  only  form 
of  racial  c iscrimination  practised  in  Britain.  Anti-semitic  assaults  and  group 
defamation  continue  to  our  shame,  and  Congress  therefore  calls  upon  all 
progressiv(  members  of  Parliament  to  press  urgently  for  legislation  which  will 
make  it  a :riminal  oflfence,  punishable  by  law,  to  practise  or  disseminate  racial 
intolerant  in  any  form. 
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SPAIN 

The  22nd  Congress  of  the  British  Communist  Party  salutes  with  pride  and 
affection  the  Spanish  people  in  their  glorious  fight  for  peace,  national  inde- 
pendence and  democracy,  which  the  great  300,000  strong  Barcelona  general 
strike  raised  to  a new  stage  of  open  struggle. 

Congress  pledges  itself,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  to  work  for  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  the  Trade  Union,  Labour  and  Co-operative  Movement  of  Britain  into  a 
united  fight  against  the  renewed  wave  of  executions,  mass  trials  and  terrorism 
again  taking  place  inside  fascist  Spain,  and  in  particular,  because  of  the 
immediate  urgency,  to  intensify  and  bring  to  new  heights  the  nation-wide 
campaign  at  present  being  waged  to  save  the  lives  of  Gregorio  Lopez,  Raimundo 
and  the  26  other  leaders  of  the  Barcelona  strike  now  awaiting  court  martial. 

Congress  further  pledges  itself  to  win  the  widest  possible  sections  of  the 
Labour  and  progressive  movement  of  Britain  to  oppose  and  defeat  the  Govern- 
ment’s support  for,  or  acquiescence  in,  the  U.S.  plans  for  bringing  fascist  Spain 
into  the  Western  war  bloc;  and  for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  people's  struggle 
for  liberation  which  is  a vital  part  of  the  world  struggle  for  peace. 

Long  live  Raimundo  and  the  leaders  of  the  Barcelona  general  strike  ! 

Long  live  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Spanish  people  against  Franco's  regime 
of  war,  national  betrayal  and  starvation  ! 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  RIGHTS 

AND  LIBERTIES 

The  Tory  Government,  seeking  to  strengthen  its  war  alliance  with  American 
imperialism,  increases  its  efforts  to  stem  the  growing  movement  of  the  people 
against  attacks  on  living  standards  and  in  defence  of  Peace,  by  undermining 
and  destroying  hard-won  democratic  rights. 

Under  a Labour  Government  restrictions  were  placed  on  international  visitors 
to  the  Sheffield  Peace  Congress.  The  Tories  are  now  carrying  this  infringement 
of  democratic  rights  and  liberties  a stage  further  by  the  withdrawal  of  passports 
of  British  citizens  who  wish  to  make  friendly  visits  abroad,  and  now  the  refusal 
to  allow  representatives  of  the  Democratic  Women  and  foreign  scientists  to 
attend  meetings  in  this  country. 

There  has  been,  too,  an  intensification  of  the  witch  hunt  in  the  Civil  Service 
and  by  some  employers,  cultural  and  scientific  bodies  to  a degree  that  indicates 
the  direct  introduction  of  American  methods  of  political  victimisation  into  the 
social,  cultural  and  economic  life  of  British  citizens. 

The  banning  of  public  halls  to  Left-wing  and  Peace  organisations  are  becorning 
more  and  more  frequent,  whilst  there  have  been  numerous  examples  of  direct 
interference  by  the  police  intimidating  people  from  carrying  out  public  pro- 
paganda activities  in  support  of  Peace. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  entire  working  class  and  progressive  organisa- 
tions to  unite  in  common  defence  against  these  attacks,  preventing  every  effort 
to  limit  the  democratic  rights  of  the  people,  their  rights  of  free  intercourse  with 
peoples  of  all  countries  and  the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly. 

We  call  upon  the  entire  working  class  to  be  vigilant  and  to  guard  the  hard- 
won  rights  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  Labour  Movement.  Every  attack  on 
democratic  rights  must  be  met  by  the  united  resistance  of  the  people.  The 
fight  for  Peace  and  National  Independence  is  inseparable  from  the  fight  of  the 
people  for  the  preservation  and  extension  of  democracy. 

CULTURAL  M O R K 

This  Congress  welcomes  the  resolution  on  cultural  work  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  in  January,  1952,  and  calls  on  all  Party  organisations  to 
develop  the  cultural  struggle  as  a part  of  the  political  struggle,  and  in  particular ; — 

(1)  To  extend  our  work  through  film  shows,  pictorial  propaganda,  choirs 
and  orchestras;  to  support  all  working-class  and  democratic  cultural 
activities;  and  to  press  for  the  fuller  use  of  existing  powers  by  local 
authorities. 

(2)  To  increase  activity  against  the  Americanisation  of  Britain’s  cultural 
life,  against  reactionary  films  and  lurid  and  debased  literature  and  comics. 
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(3)  To  endeavour  to  make  our  national  cultural  heritage  the  pride  and 
possession  of  the  working  class. 

(4)  To  help  our  members  working  in  this  field  to  bring  their  work  closer 
to  tie  needs  of  the  Party’s  fight  for  peace,  inde|)cndence  and  Socialism; 
and  to  strengthen  their  Marxist-Leninist  approach  in  the  fight  against 
capi  alist  and  social-democratic  ideas  and  propaganda. 

PROPAGANDA  AND  LITERATURE 

Congress  considers  that  the  decisions  of  the  Congress,  and  the  new  edition 
of  The  Br  fish  Road  to  Socialism,  prov  ide  the  basis  on  which  the  developm.ent 
of  the  Par  y’s  propaganda  should  be  made  in  the  coming  months,  and  calls  on 
all  Party  c rganisations  to  approach  this  question  with  a new'  spirit  and  a deter- 
mination o win  support  for  our  policy  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  wome  i. 

Enormois  opportunities  now  exist  for  the  building  up  of  a mass  movem.ent, 
and  this  demands  a great  strengthening  and  extension  of  the  Party’s  propaganda, 
along  the  'ollowing  lines: — 

(1)  The  presentation  of  our  policy  through  many  more  public  meetings, 
lectL  res,  invitation  and  house  meetings,  and  offering  speakers  on  our 
polii  y to  all  local  organisations.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
regular  factory  gate  and  open-air  meetings;  and  also  to  the  sending  of 
speakers  to  towns  and  areas  where  Party  meetings  are  seldom  if  ever  held. 

(2)  The  use  of  new  forms  of  propaganda,  music,  singing,  films,  plays,  etc.,  and 
the  idoption  throughout  the  Party  of  methods  of  preparing  and  holding 
mee  ings  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  particular  branches. 

(3)  A wide  extension  of  printed  and  duplicated  leaflets  for  factory  and  local 
disti  ibution,  taking  up  immediately  industrial,  local  and  national  issues 
that  atfect  the  workers. 

(4)  Training  a large  number  of  new  speakers;  improving  the  quality  of 
pres  intation  of  our  policy,  through  better  use  of  material  published  in  the 
Part,'  Press,  more  simple  and  positive  treatment,  and  a more  frequent 
use  of  fundamental  economic  and  political  explanation,  and  of  the  contrast 
betveen  conditions  under  capitalism  and  what  we  could  achieve  in  a 
Sociilist  Britain. 

(5)  All  Party  Committees  should  drive  for  the  mass  sale  of  Party  literature 
as  a powerful  political  weapon  which  must’be  linked  with  every  Party 
cam  )aign  and  activity,  and  which  must  he  regarded  as  a task  for  the 
who  e Party  organisation. 

(6)  Imn  ediate  attention  to  the  extension  of  sales  of  Party  literature  in  the 
factories  and  working-class  organisations. 

(7)  A f;  r wider  sale  of  the  Marxist  classics,  and  the  building  up  of  Book 
Clul  s,  especially  in  the  factories. 

(8)  In  tie  preparation  of  Party  pamphlets,  special  attention  to  be  paid  to 
simplicity  and  attractiveness  of  presentation;  and  consideration  to  be 
give  1 to  the  publication  of  pamphlets  explaining  the  main  principles  of 
Con  munism. 

THE  “DAILY  WORKER’’ 

The  22nd  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  places  on  record  its  appreciation 
of  the  maj  nificent  work  of  the  Daily  Worker  in  its  efforts  to  assist  the  working 
people  of  iritain  to  defend  and  improve  their  living  conditions,  preserve  peace, 
secure  the  r national  independence  and  advance  on  the  road  to  Socialism. 

The  Dai  'y  Worker  is  needed  more  than  ever  to-day.  The  unity  of  all  sections 
of  the  Lai  our  Movement  for  the  immediate  ending  of  Tory  rule,  the  struggle 
for  Peace  and  Socialism,  cannot  effectively  be  secured  without  an  enormous 
growth  in  the  numbers  of  workers  regularly  reading  the  Daily  Worker. 

The  new  militant  spirit  of  the  workers  is  reflecting  itself  in  a small  but  steady 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  new  daily  readers  in  recent  months.  We  express  our 
thanks  to  all  those  comrades  who  in  this  period  have  supported  the  Fighting 
Fund  and  lelped  to  develop  the  campaign  for  new  readers  of  the  Daily  Worker. 
The  Cong  ess  congratulates  the  Midlands  District  on  winning  the  William 
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Rust  Shield,  and  the  Govanhill  and  Shardlows  Branches  on  jointly  winning  the 
W'illiam  Rust  Cup. 

However,  the  increased  circulation  is  still  inadequate  in  v iew  of  the  tremendous 
possibilities  that  are  expressing  themselves  in  the  Labour  Movement  and  in  the 
factories,  nor  is  it  sufficient  if  we  are  successfully  to  carry  through  the  great 
tasks  that  the  decisions  of  this  Congress  now'  call  on  all  Party  members  to 
fulfil.  Especially  important  is  the  extension  of  sales  and  the  development  of 
the  largest  number  of  new  readers  in  the  factories. 

The  key  which  will  help  us  more  than  anything  else  to  carry  forward  Congress 
decisions  is  winning  more  and  more  regular  readers  for  our  Daily  Worker. 
This  Congress  therefore  pledges  itself  to  achieve  a circulation  of  150,000  in  the 
readership  of  the  paper  in  the  coming  year.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  pledge, 
it  is  proposed  that: — 

(1)  Every  Party  member  should  aim  to  win  at  least  one  new  reader  for  the 
paper. 

(2)  That  every  factory  branch  should  aim,  on  the  basis  of  Congress  decisions, 
to  extend  and  double  the  readership  of  the  paper  in  the  factory. 

(3)  Every  Area  branch  should  select  a number  of  factories  and  selling  points 
to  establish  regular  daily  morning  sales. 

(4)  Every  branch  should  organise  regular  week-end  sales  of  the  paper  on 
an  area  basis  and  canvass  for  regular  daily  readers. 

(5)  Special  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  as  many  newsagents  as  possible 
are  approached  with  the  proposal  to  add  additional  copies  of  the  Daily 
Worker  on  a basis  of  guarantee  against  loss. 

(6)  That  every  branch  takes  steps  to  see  that  the  Daily  Worker  is  available 
in  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Local  Public  Library. 

(7)  To  make  a really  big  effort  over  the  May  3 week-end  to  achieve  200,000 
circulation  of  the  special  six-page  issue. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

as  adopted  by  Congress 

, AIMS 

1.  The  aim  of  the  Communist  Party  is  to  achieve  a Socialist  Britain  in  which 
the  social  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  exchange  shall  replace  the 
existing  capitalist  system  and  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man.  Socialism  creates 
the  conditions  for  the  ultimate  goal  of  Communism,  based  on  the  principle; 
From  each  according  to  his  abilities,  to  each  according  to  his  needs. 

Only  a Socialist  Britain,  co-operating  with  all  other  peoples  of  the  world 
in  close,  friendly,  free  and  equal  association,  will  be  able  so  to  develop  and 
plan  the  use  of  all  Britain’s  material,  productive  and  scientific  resources,  that 
every  citizen  will  be  guaranteed  security,  the  right  to  work  and  leisure,  a steadily 
rising  standard  of  living,  liberty,  and  equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  a full  and 
happy  life. 

The  Communist  Party,  which  is  the  vanguard  of  the  working  class,  guided 
by  the  scientific  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism,  unites  within  its  ranks  those 
who  are  prepared  to  work  for  the  achievement  of  Socialism.  Believing  that 
this  aim  can  be  attained  only  by  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
led  by  the  working  class,  the  Party  shall : 

(a)  work  to  strengthen  the  organisation,  political  understanding  and  united 
action  of  the  workers  by  hand  and  brain  for  the  advancement  of  their 
standards  and  conditions  in  the  struggle  against  capitalism,  for  the 
realisation  of  world  peace  and  for  the  achievement  of  Socialism; 

(b)  work  to  maintain  and  extend  all  democratic  rights  of  organisation,  demon- 
stration and  strike,  public  speech.  Press,  assembly,  and  representation  in 
Parliament  and  local  authorities,  with  a view  to  developing  a united 
movement  of  the  people  to  elect  a Parliament  and  Government  which 
shall  end  the  economic  and  political  power  of  the  capitalist  class  and 
establish  a real  people's  democracy; 
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(c)  worl;  for  the  removal  of  all  discrimination,  based  on  race,  colour,  sex 
or  r iligion ; 

(d)  support  the  common  struggle  of  all  peoples  in  the  British  Empire  for 
national  independence  in  order  to  transform  the  existing  imperialist 
Emp  ire  based  on  unequal  rights,  into  a voluntary  fraternal  association 
of  peoples  based  on  equal  rights; 

(e)  co-o  Derate  with  the  peoples  of  all  countries  for  the  defence  of  peace, 
and  for  the  advance  of  freedom,  democratic  rights  and  social  and  economic 
conditions. 

The  Communist  Party  bases  its  international  outlook  on  the  common  interest 
and  aspire  tions  of  the  working  class  in  all  countries,  and  is  therefore  in  com- 
radeship \/ith  the  Communist  and  Workers'  Parties  of  other  countries  for  the 
victory  of  the  common  aims  of  the  working  class. 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS 

2.  Membership  shall  be  open  to  persons  of  18  years  and  upwards,  who  accept 
the  aims  of  the  Party,  pay  their  dues  regularly,  and  work  in  a Party  organisation. 

3.  Membership  dues  shall  be  6d.  per  week.  In  each  quarter  of  13  weeks 
the  total  sliall  be  allocated  as  follows:  2s.  3d.  to  the  Executive  Committee,  2s.  3d. 
to  the  Dis  rict  Committee,  Is.  6d.  to  the  Branch,  and  6d.  to  the  Central  Election 
Fund. 

Membei  ship  dues  for  unemployed  members,  housewives  and  old-age  pensioners 
shall  be  2c . per  week,  which  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same  proportions  as  above. 

4.  The  following  procedure  shall  be  adopted  in  the  admission  of  new 
members : — 

(a)  Applicants  shall  fill  in  an  application  form  and  shall  be  interviewed  by  a 
responsible  representative  of  the  Branch  or  other  Committee  concerned, 
who  shall  report  back  so  that  the  Committee  may  discuss  and  decide 
upon  the  application.  If  the  member  is  accepted  the  Committee  shall 
take  immediate  steps  to  ensure  that  a Party  card  is  issued  and  contact 
arra  iged  with  the  Party  organisation. 

(b)  Upen  the  issue  of  a Party  card  the  registration  form  shall  be  filled  in 
by  the  member  and  returned  to  the  Committee  concerned. 

5.  Members  transferring  from  one  Party  organisation  to  another  shall  have 
the  transfi  r in  the  Party  card  signed  by  their  Branch  Secretary.  In  all  cases 
the  Secretary  before  accepting  the  member  shall  obtain  confirmation  of  his 
status  from  the  membl^’s  previous  District  Secretary. 

6.  Perse  ns  who  have  at  any  time  left  the  Party  shall  not  be  readmitted  until 
they  have  satisfied  the  Branch  Committee  on  their  reasons  for  leaving  and  for 
seeking  rjadmission.  The  Branch  Committee  shall  consult  the  District 
Committe':  before  the  application  is  accepted. 

7.  Persons  expelled  from  the  Party  shall  not  be  readmitted  except  with  the 
consent  o ' the  Executive  Committee. 

8.  All  members  shall  produce  their  Party  card  in  order  to  obtain  admission 
to  Party  business  meetings  and  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  all  Party 
organisations  to  carry  out  card  inspection  at  such  meetings.  Loss  of  a Party 
Card  shall  be  reported  immediately  to  the  Branch  Secretary,  and  shall  be 
regarded  i s a serious  breach  of  responsibility. 

9.  The  decision  to  lapse  a member  of  the  Party  for  non-payment  of  Party 
dues  is  a serious  step  which  shall  be  taken  only  after  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Party  Branch  Committee,  and  the  following  procedure  shall 
be  operated: — 

(a)  Members  who  are  more  than  13  weeks  in  arrears  shall  be  considered 
for  lapsing  by  the  Branch  Committee  if  it  is  established  that  regular  visits 
over  a period  have  failed  to  produce  any  result,  and  that  no  special 
circumstances  or  difficulties  prevent  such  members  from  carrying  out 
theii  financial  responsibilities  to  the  Party. 

(b)  Any  such  decision  to  lapse  shall  first  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  member 
concerned  and  then  be  reported  by  the  Branch  Committee  to  the  higher 
Part/  Committee  for  endorsement  before  it  is  operated,  and  the  latter 
shal  satisfy  itself  that  the  procedure  in  9 (a)  above  has  been  observed. 
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PARTY  MEMBERS  — THEIR  DUTIES  AND  RIGHTS 

10.  Party  members  shall  have  the  duty: 

(a)  with  the  assistance  of  the  Party,  to  improve  their  political  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  Marxist-Leninist  theory,  to  take  part  in  discussion  of 
Party  policy,  to  equip  themselves  to  take  an  active  and  helptul  part  in 
the  working-class  movement,  to  read,  study  and  popularise  the  Dai/y 
Worker  and  Party  literature,  to  win  support  for  the  aims  and  policy  of 
the  Party,  to  win  new  members  to  its  ranks,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
activities  of  their  Party  organisation ; 

(b)  to  belong  to  and  assist  in  the  work  of  their  appropriate  trade  union  or 
professional  organisation  and  their  Co-operative  Society  ; 

(c)  to  observe  Party  discipline,  to  carry  out  in  practice  the  policy  and  decisions 
of  the  Party,  and  to  fight  against  everything  which  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  Party  and  the  working  class. 

11.  All  Party  members  shall  have  the  right ; 

(a)  to  take  part,  through  their  Party  organisations,  in  the  discussion  of  all 
questions  of  Party  policy  and  of  the  carrying  out  of  such  policy; 

(b)  to  elect  and  be  elected  to  Party  Committees; 

(c)  to  address  any  question  or  statement  to  any  Party  Committee  up  to  and 
including  the  Executive  Committee. 

DEMOCRATIC  CENTRALISM 

12.  The  organisational  structure  of  the  Party  is  based  on  the  principles  of 
democratic  centralism 

(a)  The  election  of  all  leading  Party  Committees. 

(b)  The  responsibility  of  all  such  leading  Party  Committees  to  submit  reports 
at  regular  intervals  to  the  Party  organisations  which  have  elected  them. 

(c)  Minorities  shall  accept  the  decisions  of  the  majority. 

(d)  The  lower  Party  organisations  shall  accept  the  decisions  of  the  higher 
Party  organisations. 

13.  All  Party  members  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  participate  to  the  full 
in  discussion  of  Party  policy  as  laid  down  in  Rule  11  (a).  Criticisms  and  dis- 
agreements with  the  policy  of  the  Party  should  be  raised  by  any  member  in  his 
Party  organisation. 

If  there  is  a majority  in  support  of  such  criticism,  then  the  matter  should 
be  taken  to  the  higher  Committee  for  decision.  During  the  tirne  the  matter  is 
being  discussed,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  members  of  the  Party  organisation  to  carry 
out  to  the  full  the  policy  of  the  Party  until  the  final  decision  is  reached. 

If  the  individual  member  does  not  receive  support  from  his  Party  organisation, 
it  is  his  duty  to  accept  the  majority  decision  and  carry  out  to  the  full  the  policy 
of  the  Party.  He  may,  at  the  same  time,  however,  address  an  individual  state- 
ment to  the  appropriate  higher  Committee  as  under  Rule  1 1 (c). 


THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 
14. 

(a)  The  National  Congress  shall  be  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Party,  and 
be  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  general  policy  and  for  the  laying 
down  of  the  general  lines  of  the  work  of  the  Party  and  of  its  Executi\e 
Committee. 

(b)  The  National  Congress  shall  be  convened  by  the  Executive  Committee 
every  two  years,  and  be  composed  of  delegates  from  District  Committees 
and  from  Branches,  elected  in  accordance  with  their  numerical  strength, 
on  a basis  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

(c)  The  agenda  and  preliminary  materials  for  the  Congress  shall  be  issued  to 
Party  organisations  two  months  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  Congress, 
and  shall  be  considered  and  discussed  by  all  Party  organisations  and 
members.  Resolutions  for  the  Congress  agenda  or  amendments  to  draft 
resolutions  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  may  be  sent  in  by  Party 
Branches  and  District  Committees  up  to  four  weeks  before  the  date  of 
the  Congress. 

(d)  The  National  Congress  shall  elect,  from  nominations  made  by  Branches 


anc  District  Committees,  an  Executive  Committee,  an  Appeals  Com- 
mittee, and  two  Auditors. 

(e)  Me  libers  of  the  Appeals  Committee  and  the  Auditors  shall  not  be 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

(f)  Upon  a request  from  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  District  Committees 
or  ine-fifth  of  the  Branches,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  convene  a 
Spe:ial  National  Congress,  composed  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
pov  ers  as  the  National  Congress.  A special  National  Congress  may 
als(  be  convened  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  its  own  initiative  at 
an>  time. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

1 ^ • 

(a)  Th(  Executive  Committee  shall  have  full  responsibility  for  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Party’s  work,  and  for  the  formulation  of  current  policy, 
in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  National  Congress. 

(b)  It  i hall  guide  and  direct  the  work  of  all  Party  organisations.  It  shall 
assist  the  work  of  Party  members  elected  to  Parliament,  direct  and  control  ' 
the  Party  press,  publications  and  other  Party  enterprises,  and  manage  the 
cen  ral  funds  of  the  Party. 

(c)  It  siall  elect  such  Officers  and  Committees  as  it  may  consider  necessary 
to  insure  the  most  efficient  organisation  and  carrying  through  of  the 
Par:y's  work. 

THE  PARTY  DISTRICT 

16. 

(a)  Dis  ricts  shall  be  constituted  by  the  Executive  Committee.  A District 
Coi  gress  shall  be  convened  every  two  years  by  each  District  Committee, 
and  be  composed  of  delegates  from  all  branches  in  the  District,  in  accord- 
anc ; with  their  numerical  strength,  on  a basis  determined  by  the  District 
Coi  imittee  in  consultation  with  the  Executive  Committee,  In  Districts 
whtre  Area  or  Borough  or  City  Committees  exist,  representation  from 
the^e  bodies  can  be  decided  at  the  discretion  of  the  District  Committee. 

(b)  Thf  District  Committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  District  Congress,  from 
nominations  made  by  Party  branches.  It  shall  guide  the  work  of  Party 
organisations  in  the  District,  assist  Party  members  elected  to  local  govern- 
mer  t and  other  public  bodies ; direct  and  control  District  Party  enterprises, 
and  manage  the  District  funds  of  the  Party. 

(c)  The  District  Committee,  in  agreement  with  the  Executive  Committee,  may 
con  titute  and  provide  for  the  election  of  Area,  City  or  Borough  Com- 
mittees, and  determine  the  function  of  these  bodies. 

THE  PARTY  BRANCH 
17. 

(a)  The  basic  unit  of  the  Party  is  the  Party  Branch. 

(b)  Sue  1 basic  units  shall  be  organised,  on  the  authority  of  the  District 
Committee,  based  upon  an  enterprise  (a  Factory  Branch)  or  locality 
(a  1 ocal  Branch). 

fc)  A I actory  Branch  shall  comprise  all  Party  members  employed  in  a 
part  cular  factory,  pit  or  other  place  of  work. 

1(d)  A Local  Branch  shall  comprise  members  living  or  employed  in  a defined 

area  with  the  exception  of  those  members  organised  in  a factory  branch. 

(e)  Every  Party  Branch  shall  hold  an  annual  general  meeting,  at  the  beginning 
of  eich  year,  which  shall  discuss  the  work  carried  out  in  the  previous 
year  decide  upon  the  future  lines  of  work,  receive  a financial  statement, 
and  elect  a Branch  Committee.  This  Branch  Committee  shall  be 
responsible  for  electing  officers,  calling  regular  branch  meetings,  organising 
^ the  < fficient  collection  of  dues  and  regular  political  contact  with  members, 

initiating  and  guiding  the  organised  political  work  and  education  of  its 
menbers  in  accordance  with  Party  policy  and  branch  decisions,  directing 
and  controlling  all  branch  activities,  and  managing  the  branch  funds. 
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(0  A Factory  Branch  Committee  shall  have  as  its  first  responsibility  the 
organisation  of  all  members  in  the  enterprise  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
the  Party,  and  recruit  their  fellow-workers  into  its  ranks,  in  order  to 
build  a factory  organisation  capable  of  making  a decisive  contribution 
to  the  Labour  Movement.  The  Factory  Branch  Committee  shall  en- 
courage its  members  to  help  the  work  of  the  Party  in  the  area  where  they 
live,  and  shall  itself  maintain  contact  with  the  local  branch  in  whose  area 
the  factory  is  situated. 

(g)  A Local  Branch  Committee  shall  encourage  and  assist  its  members  in 
industry  to  undertake  political  activity  in  their  place  of  work.  It  shall 
also  actively  assist  the  work  of  the  factory  branches  in  its  area,  and  the 
development  of  activity  in  particular  enterprises  in  preparation  for  the 
setting  up  of  a factory  branch,  as  well  as  undertaking  political  activity 
amongst  the  residents  in  its  area. 

BREACHES  OF  PARTY  DISCIPLINE 

18.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  right  to  apply  disciplinary 
measures  to  any  Party  organisations  which  fail  to  carry  out  Party  decisions. 
Such  disciplinary  measures  can  include  partial  reorganisation  of  its  Party  Com- 
mittee, or  dismissal  of  this  Committee  and  the  appointment  of  a Provisional 
Committee,  or  dissolution  of  the  entire  Party  organisation  and  re-registration 
of  its  membership. 

19.  Action  against  any  member  guilty  of  breaches  of  Party  Rules  or  any 
other  conduct  detrimental  to  the  Party  shall  be  carried  out  according  to  the 
following  procedure; — 

(a)  The  Party  Branch  shall  have  the  power  to  remove  from  office,  to  suspend 
for  a period  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  to  recommend  to  the  District 
Committee  expulsion,  on  the  decision  of  a simple  majority  of  the  members 
attending  a branch  meeting,  of  which  all  members  have  had  written  notice, 
at  least  seven  days  in  advance,  of  the  issue  to  be  discussed,  and  where  the 
member  concerned  has  been  given  the  opportunity  of  attending  and 
stating  his  case. 

(b)  The  Borough,  City  or  Area  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  remove 
from  office,  to  suspend  for  a period  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  to 
recommend  to  the  District  Committee  expulsion,  provided  that  the  reason 
for  such  action  has  been  explained  to  a meeting  of  members  of  the  Party 
organisation  concerned  summoned  in  accordance  with  procedure  under  (a) 
above,  at  which  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  member  to  be  present 
and  state  his  case. 

(c)  The  Executive  Committee  or  District  Committee  shall  have  the  power 
to  remove  from  office,  suspend  for  a period  of  three  months,  or  expel, 
and  shall  explain  the  reason  for  this  action  at  a meeting  of  the  Party 
organisation  concerned. 

20.  In  the  case  of  suspension,  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Party 
organisation  to  have  discussions  with  the  comrade  concerned  before  the  period 
of  suspension  is  at  an  end. 

21.  All  such  disciplinary  actions  must  be  notified  in  writing,  through  the 
District  Committee  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

APPEAL 

22.  Every  Party  member  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  against  any  disciplinary- 
action  taken  against  him  by  his  Party  Branch  to  his  Area,  Borough  or  City 
Committee  where  these  committees  exist,  then  to  his  District  Committee.  A 
member  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  against  any  disciplinary  action  taken 
against  him  by  his  Borough,  City  or  Area,  to  his  District  Committee.  A member 
shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  against  a decision  of  his  District  Committee  to 
the  Appeals  Committee. 

23.  The  Appeals  Committee  shall  consider  all  such  appeals  and  shall  report 
its  decision  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  endorsement  or  otherwise. 

24.  A decision  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  final  save  that  a member 
may  appeal  to  the  subsequent  National  Congress. 
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i-5.  All  appeals  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  committee  concerned  within  14 
days  of  th  e member  being  notified  in  writing  of  the  decision  appealed  against 

26.  All  disciplinary  measures  operate  from  the  time  the  decision  is  taken* 
unless  and  until  they  are  reversed  by  the  higher  authority. 

INTERPRETATION  AND  ALTERATION  TO  RULES 

27.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  authority  to  interpret  these  Rules 
and  to  la}  down  procedure  in  all  matters  not  specifically  covered  by  them. 

Rules  may  be  amended  by  the  vote  of  a simple  majority  of  delegates 

at  a Naticnal  Congress,  provided  that  the  following  procedure  has  been  carried 
out : — 

(a)  All  proposed  alterations  to  rule  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Executive 
Con  mittee.  District  Committee  or  Party  Branches  not  later  than  four 
months  before  the  date  of  the  National  Congress. 

(b)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consider  all  such  proposed  alterations, 
and  shall  circulate  these  together  with  its  comments,  and  its  own  proposals' 
as  part  of  the  material  for  the  National  Congress. 
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FRATERNAL  MESSA(iES 

ing  message  was  received  from  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 

entral  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  sends 
greetings,  and  wishes  success  to  the  work  of  the  12nd  Congress  of 
sh  Communist  Party. 

sh  the  British  Communists  success  in  the  fight  for  the  vital  interests 
orking  people,  for  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  peace,  and 
a use  of  Socialism. 

ive  the  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain  ! 

lunist  Party  of  China  sent  the  following  greeting: — 
lalf  of  all  Party  members  and  the  Central  Committee,  the  Communist 
China  sends  warm  and  fraternal  greetings  to  22nd  Congress  British 
'st  Party  and  wishes  Congress  complete  success  and  further  victory 
ggle  to  defend  the  interests  of  British  people  and  world  peace.  (Signed) 
Committee,  Communist  Party  of  China. 

greetings  and  messages  were  received  also  from  the  brother 
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The  German 

Democratic  Republic 
Greece 
Holland 
India 
Israel 
Mexico 


New  Zealand 

Norway 

Poland 

Rumania 

Switzerland 

Trieste 

U.S.A. 


West  Germany 

;e  was  also  received  from  the  African  General  Workers’  Union. 


fraternal  delegates 

The  follow  ng  delegates  addressed  Congress  and  brought  greetings  from  their 
Parties: — 

Austri  V : L.  Griinwald,  Editor  of  Osterreichische  Volksstimme. 

Belgium:  Jean  Terfve,  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party;  Robert  Dachet, 
Se(  retary  of  the  Belgian  Y.C.L. 

Canad  V : Stanley  Ryerson,  Organising  Secretary,  Labour-Progressive  Party. 
Denma  IK : Ib.  Norlund,  Member  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the 

Communist  Party. 


Eire:  Joseph  Deasy,  Irish  Workers’  League. 

France:  Victor  Michaut,  Member  of  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  Editor  of  Cahiers  de  Communisme. 

Hungary:  Erik  Molnar,  Minister  of  Justice;  Mrs.  Lajos  Szer,  Hungarian 
Working  People’s  Party. 

Iceland:  Haraldur  Johannson,  United  Socialist  Party  of  Iceland. 

Italy  : Antonio  Giolitti,  Italian  Communist  Party,  Secretary  of  Italian 
Shop  Stewards’  Committee. 

Northern  Ireland:  Sean  Murray,  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Northern  Ireland. 

Sweden:  Gustav  Johansson,  Member  of  Parliament,  Editor  of  Ny  Dag. 


CREDENTIALS  REPORT 


Number  of  Delegates 
Men,  448;  Women,  72;  Total,  520 


Under  21  years 
22-25  years 
26-30  .. 


Age  Groups 

2 31-40  years  . 

26  41-50  „ 

125  Over  50  years 


253 

97 

17 


Up  to  1 year 
1-2  „ 

2- 3  „ 

3- 4  .. 


Length  of  Party  Membership 

28  4-7  years 

19  7-10 

25  10-15  „ 

33  15-20  „ 

Over  20  years  33 


Members  with  Party  responsibilities 


. . 506 


78 

70 

153 

81 


Occupations 


Engineering 

136 

Gas  Industry 

• 6 

Mining 

32 

Clerical 

17 

Textiles 

10 

Agriculture 

6 

Transport  and  Rails 

34 

Professional  and  Technical.. 

13 

Building 

32 

Full-time  T.U.  Officials 

7 

Distribution  . . 

13 

Clothing 

14 

Party  Functionaries  . . 

74 

Printing 

12 

Housewives 

26 

Chemical 

6 

Teachers 

31 

Hospital  and  Medical 

6 

Vehicle  Building 

6 

Miscellaneous 

39 

Main  Trade  Union  Membership 

A.E.U 

..111 

N.U.R.  and  A.S.L.E.  & F.  .. 

17 

N.U.M 

. . 32 

N.U.T.  and  other  teaching  unions 

33 

T.  & G.W.U. 

. . 32 

Miscellaneous  metal  unions 

26 

C.A.W.U 

. . 42 

A.S.W 

13 

E.T.U 

. . 11 

N.U.G.M.W 

10 

U.S.D.A.W. 

..  21 

N.U.T.G.W 

10 

A.Sc.W. 

..  19 

Textile  Unions  . . 

12 

A.U.B.T.W.  and  other 

building  22 

Print  unions 

6 

unions 

Miscellaneous 

51 

N.U.V.B 6 

Total  Trade  Union  Membership  (covering  78  Trade  Unions) 
Members  of  Co-operative  Societies  . . 

13 


. . 474 

..  415 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


S.  Abbott 

T.  Ahern 

W.  Alexasder 
B.  Behan 
M.  Bennett 
Elinor  Burns 
Emile  Bui  ns 
G.  Cabor  >ie 
J.  R.  Caivpbell 
Frances  Dean 
E.  Dicke>s 
R.  P.  Du  t 
L.  Ellis 


W.  Gallacher 
J.  Gardner 
J.  Gollan 
F.  Hart 
F.  Haxell 
J.  Horner  ; 
Nora  Jeffery 
A.  Jordan 
D.  Kelly 
P.  Kerrigan 
J.  Klugmann 
W.  Lauchlan 
L.  McGree 


J.  Mahon 
Betty  Matthews 
George  Matthews 
Oi  GA  Middleton 
A.  Moffat 
M.  Morris 
A.  F.  Papworth 
W Paynter 
P.  Piratin 
H.  Pollitt 
M \RIAN  RaMELSON 
W.  Roberts 
A.  Thomas 
G.  Thomson 


appeals  committee 


J.  Gaster 
M.  JORDA  S 


R.  McIlhone 
B.  Ramelson 

R.  Stewart 


R.  W.  Robson 
G.  Short 


AUDITORS 


L.  S.  Dunstan 


W.  Holmes 
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CHAIRMAN’S  ADDRESS 


^ WILLIAM  GALLACHEB,  M.P. 

OUR  Congress  meets  at  a moment  wlien  the  end  of  the  war 
in  Europe  is  in  sight.  What  a transformation  has  taken 
-V  place  since  our  last  Congress  through  the  combined 

.Jellied  offensive  from  the  East,  West  and  South  ! 

NX  Soviet  soil  is  cleared  from  the  Fascist  invaders  and  the  avenging 
rURed  Armies  are  advancing  deeper  into  East  Prussia  and  Himgary. 

Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  ' are  fighting  against  their  former 
-Ay taskmasters.  Finnish  armies  are  clearing  tlieir  land  from  the 
fXHerrenvolk.  All  the  satellites  have  gone  except  Hungary— and 
<\7it  is  rapidly  going.  France  is  freed — not  only  by  the  Allied 
^armies,  but  also  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  its  ovm  people — and 
its  Government  is  at  last  recognised. 

All  Europe  will  soon  be  covered  by  a network  of  democratic 
Governments  in  w'hich  the  men  and  women  of  the  underground 
will  be  strongly  represented.  The  working-class  movement  is 
now  more  united  in  a number  of  European  countries  than  ever 
before.  Socialists  and  Communists  are  represented  in  the  new 
Governments. 

This  great  transformation  vindicates  the  strategy  which  our 
Party  advocated  from  1941  onwards — the  strategy  of  the  com- 
bined offensive  : of  the  Second  Front  in  the  West. 

Last  Stages — Intensified  Effort 

We  owe  it  to  our  brave  men  in  all  sections  of  the  armed  forces 
to  intensify  our  efforts  to  provide  om’  forces  with  such  over- 
whelming resources  that  they  will  be  able  to  smash  the  Nazi 
plans  for  a prolonged  last  stand.  A mighty  effort  is  still  required 
ffom  all — soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  workers — to  finish  the  war 
speedily  with  a minimum  of  suffering  and  loss. 

Our  Tribute  must  be  Deeds — not  Words 

As  the  hour  of  triumph  draws  nearer,  let  us  pay  our  tribute  to 
all  who  have  made  it  possible  : the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  ; the  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  of  war ; the 
bereaved  fathers,  mothers  and  wives,  the  children  and  sweet- 
hearts ; the  sisters  and  brothers  ; the  civilian  casualties  and 
homeless  through  air-raids.  Let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  workers 
for  their  long  hours  of  arduous  toil,  giving  up  cherished  and 
hardrwon  workshop  customs  and  practices,  their  readiness  to 
teach  others,  their  work  in  all  aspects  of  Joint  Production  Com- 
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mit  ees  and  Regional  Boards  ; and  the  amazing  part  played  by 
the  women  workers  of  this  country,  without  whose  effort  victory 
woi  Id  not  have  been  so  speedily  achieved. 

\'"e  think,  too,  of  the  all-round  sacrifices  that  tlie  civilian 
population  has  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  years,  its 
readiness  to  put  up  with  irksome  restrictions  of  all  kinds,  the 
disl  jcation  of  family  life  that  has  taken  place  throiigh  evacuation. 
We  also  think  of  the  magnificent  r61e  played  by  the  Resistance 
Mo  rement  all  over  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  colossal  sacrifices 
anc  struggles  of  the  people  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
wh  eh  can  never  be  fully  realised  or  appreciated. 

^ ^e  owe  it  to  all  the  killed  in  this  war  to  cherish  their  memories 
— i 1 deeds,  not  words  ; to  see  that  the  loved  ones  they  have  left 
bel  ind  are  cared  for  ; to  protect  the  widows  and  the  orphans, 
anc . to  ensrue  to  the  maimed  their  honoured  place  in  the  free  and 
haj  ipy  Britain  of  post-war  days. 

Britain  will  not  be  Poor 

C’lie  construction  of  the  artificial  harbours  off  the  coast  of 
No’mandy  was  a triumph  of  State  direction  and  planning,  allied 
to  the  skilful  labour  of  our  people.  We  want  to  apply  these 
pri  iciples  to  the  tasks  of  peace,  to  the  rebuilding  of  our  blitzed 
and  blighted  areas,  to  the  creation  of  towms,  cities  and  villages 
wo  :thy  of  a free  civilisation. 

] leactionaries  tell  us  with  positive  gloating  that  we  are  bound 
to  be  a poor  people  after  the  w^ar.  “ Oh  ye  of  little  faith  ! ” 
It  is  true  the  capitalist  class  has  lost  some  foreign  investments. 
Bi  t the  British  people  is  still  here.  Its  intellectual  capacity  is 
unlimmed.  Its  skill  and  discipline  will  compare  wuth  that  of 
an  { coimtry.  GTiven  an  organisation  of  industry  that  makes  full 
uso  of  the  human  resovuces  at  oiu  disposal  we  can  ensure  that 
tlr ) greatest  pages  in  our  country’s  history  have  yet  to  be  w’ritten. 

V nity 

kVe  have  only  achieved  our  present  succtesses  because  of  the 
unshakeable  unity  of  the  United  Nations.  We  can  only  achieve 
a ust  and  enduring  peace  by  preserving  that  imity  against  all 
at  ucks  from  without  and  within. 

Discussions  on  the  future  treatment  of  Germany  are  of  great 
irr  portance,  but  more  fundamental  is  the  building  and  maintain- 
ing of  good  relations  with  oiu  Allies.  We  must  repudiate  those 
wl  LO,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  kind  to  the  Germans,  would  deny  to 
or  r Allies  and  to  our  own  people  the  right  to  reparations  for  their 
de  vastated  cities  and  countrysides.  If  there  are  tears  to  be  shed, 
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and  sympathy  to  be  expended,  let  us  expend  them  on  the  victims 
of  Fascism.  Let  us  put  the  unity  of  the  Allies  above  all  other 
considerations  if  we  wunt  to  banish  the  scourge  of  war  for 
generations. 

That  unity  can  best  be  preserved  if  we  build  up  inside  each 
Allied  country  the  rmity  of  the  progressive  forces  around  a 
united  Labour  movement.  The  peoples  of  Europe  have  learned 
in  pain  and  suffering,  in  torture  and  in  slaverj^,  the  value  of 
working-class  and  popular  unity.  Old  divisions  have  been  swept 
away.  Socialists  and  Communists  sit  together  in  the  new 
Governments  in  France,  Italy  and  Belgiimi.  Joint  arrangements 
between  Socialists  and  Communists  are  coming  into  existence. 
Surely  the  British  w orking-class  wall  not  allow  Britain  to  remain 
the  one  European  coimtry  which  refuses  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the 
terrible  years  since  1933  ; which  insists  on  carrying  over  the  old, 
enfeebling  divisions  into  the  post-war  world  ? 


For  a new  Britain 

I am  sure  that  this  Congress,  speaking  for  the  majority  of  the 
British  people,  wall  declare  emphatically  that  disimity  must  be 
wiped  out  in  Britain  as  it  is  being  wiped  out  elsewhere.  For  we 
too,  wnnt  to  face  our  post-wnr  problems  with  a Government 
representing  the  popular  forces  at  oiu  head.  We,  too,  want  to 
see  Socialists  and  Communists  in  the  Cabinet  of  a strong,  broadly 
based,  progressive  Government,  which  will  sw'eep  aside  those 
vested  interests  which  w’ould  keep  the  British  people  exploited, 
divided  and  w^eak. 

We  have  a mighty  work  to  do  before  complete  miity  is  achieved. 
That  is  why  w^e  mean  to  perfect  the  great  association  of  comrades 
whose  untiring  labours  will  bring  wnrking- class  and  popular 
unity  nearer — our  owai  Commimist  Partv. 

Because  we  are  confident  that  our  people,  who  are  making  a 
mighty  contribution  to  victory,  have  a still  mightier  contribution 
to  make  to  the  building  up  of  a peaceful  and  progressive  w'orld, 
wn  w'ill  wnrk  unceasingly  to  bring  about  that  imity  which  will 
enable  them  to  exert  their  full  strength  to  this  end. 

The  policy  that  we  will  discuss  at  this  Congress  is  a policy  that 
appeals  to  all  sections  of  the  British  people  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  reactionary  monopolists  and  landlords.  It  appeals  to  the 
w^orker  wrho  wunts  steady  employment,  a rising  standard  of 
living,  and  a voice  in  the  affairs  of  his  w'orkshop  and  industry. 
It  appeals  to  the  teclmician  w'ho  w^ants  to  use  his  talents  without 
being  hampered  by  restrictive  monopolists.  It  appeals  to  the 
scientist  who  wants  to  see  the  great  disco verias  of  his  profession 
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u;;ed  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  welfare.  It  appeals  to  the 
educationist  wha  wants  to  help  develop  all  the  latent  talent  of 
o ir  people.  It  appeals  to  the  doctor  who  wants  to  create  an 
environment  in  which  our  children  will  grow  up  healthy  and 

si  rong. 

We  call  on  all  that  is  best  and  progressive  in  our  people  to 
follow  up  the  great  victories  they  have  achieved  in  war  by  still 
more  glorious  victories  in  peace— victories  which  will  place  our 
c nintry  in  the  very  forefront  of  progressive  humanity,  victories 
V hose  final  fruits  will  be  the  world-wide  peaceful  union  of  the 

p eoples. 

VICTORY,  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

Introduction  to  the  Political  Resolution  by  the  Secretary, 

HARRY  POLLITT 

''THE  keynote  of  our  last  Congress  in  July,  1943,  was  the 
^ urgency  of  the  Second  Front  and  the  unity  of  all  the  anti- 
I'ascist  forces  as  the  way  to  secure  speedy  victory  over  Nazi 
( lermany. 

The  correctness  of  this  policy  is  plain  for  all  to  see.  The 
g wdftness  wdth  which  military  and  political  victories  have  been 
A ,'on  since  the  opening  of  the  Second  Front  is  a surprise  only  for 
1 hose  who  lacked  faith  in  the  power,  initiative  and  leadership  of 
1 he  common  people,  who  under-estimated  the  part  that  the 
Resistance  Movement  would  play  alongside  the  forces  of  the 
’ Tnited  Nations  all  over  Europe,  who  faik)d  to  realise  the  extent 

< tf  the  blows  the  Red  Army  had  struck  against  the  Nazis  and  the 

< ionsequent  nulitary  and  political  weaknesses  these  blows  had 
produced  in  Nazi  Germany. 

The  death  knell  of  Fascism,  the  greatest  menace  ever  known  to 
lumanity,  has  been  sounded,  and  with  it  the  doom  of  reactionary 
orces  in  every  land  who  had  given  their  support  to  Hitler.  It 
las  not  been  an  easy  victory.  It  has  talcen  five  years  in  which 
dl  the  total  resources  of  the  United  Nations  have  had  to  be 
nobilised  in  order  that  the  present  favourable  situation  would 
ie  before  us.  It  has  compelled  the  entire  democratic  world  to 
organise  all  its  resources  to  defeat  Nazi  Geimany,  but  it  represents 
more  than  a military  triumph  because  its  political  cousequences 

also  are  truly  enormous. 

We  must  issue  a stem  word  of  warning  against  any  easy 
observation  that  the  war  is  won.  Those  who  watch  the  actions 
on  the  Eastern  and  Western  Fronts  must  be  fully  aware  of  the 
titanic  struggle  that  is  now  being  waged. 
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There  is  one  section  of  the  working  class  which  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  struggle.  That  section  is  the  miners,  and  oau  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility,  the  duty  and  pledge  to  see  that, 
in  spite  of  all  we  know  has  happened  in  the  course  of  the  past 
situation  in  the  mining  industry,  in  spite  of  the  present  refusal 
of  the  owners  to  use  new  methods  of  production,  the  miners  are 
determined  that  they  are  going  to  fulfil  their  responsibility. 

In  no  coimtry  in  the  world  are  more  splendid  opportunities  for 
the  new  era  of  social  advance  opening  up  than  in  Britain. 

We  rrlust  bring  the  same  spirit  of  unity  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  to  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  redundancy,  unem- 
ployment, low  wages,  long  horn’s,  bad  housing  and  social  in- 
security, and  organise  the  offensive  on  these  social  problems  with 
the  same  determination  with  which  we  have  carried  through  tlie 
military  and  industrial  measures  for  the  defeat  of  Fascism. 

We  can  only  play  our  part  in  the  new  political  developments 
maturing  all  over  Europe  if  we  make  certain  that  a new  Govern- 
ment based  on  Labour  and  Progressive  Unity,  and  representing 
the  best  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  is  elected 
at  the  General  Election. 

This  -will  still  further  strengthen  the  alliance  of  Britain  with 
all  the  United  Nations,  so  that  in  peace  and  friendship,  in  econo- 
mic and  political  co-operation,  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
assured  peace,  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  old  Europe  has  gone.  In  countries  long  subjected  to 
feudal  aristocracy,  reactionary  monarchy  or  Fascist  dictatorship, 
the  old  oppressive  forms  of  government  are  being  swept  aside  in 
the  rising  tide  of  an  enlightened  and  strengthened  democracy. 
Progressive  democratic  governments  with  Communists  in  impor- 
tant positions  are  already  established  in  France,  Belgium, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Yugo-Slavia,  Greece,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria. 

As  wo  think  of  the  astonishing  changes  since  1939,  we  recall  a 
statement  made  by  the  hero  of  the  Leipzig  Trial,  George  Dimitrov, 
in  July,  1935  : 

“ Fascism,  which  appears  as  the  result  of  tlie  decline  of  the 
capitalist  system,  in  the  long  run  acts  as  a factor  of  its 
further  disintegration.  Thus  Fascism,  which  has  undertaken 
to  bury  Marxism,  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  working 
class,  is,  as  a result  of  the  dialectics  of  life  and  the  class 
struggle,  itself  leading  to  the  further  development  of  those 
forces  which  are  bound  to  serve  as  its  gravediggers,  the 
gravediggers  of  capitalism.” 
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EUROPE  AFTER  THE  WAR 

The  forces  of  democracy,  of  social  advance  and  of  Socialism  ajo 
today  stronger  than  ever  in  our  history. 

Democracy  is  stronger  because  the  C(  mmon  people  know  more, 
cannot  so  easily  be  deceived,  have  learned  from  grim  experience, 
know  how  to  -weigh  tilings  up  for  themselves,  to  organise  their 
forces,  and  have  a new  sense  of  their  own  power  and  responsibility. 

Democracy  is  stronger  in  Britain  because  in  the  furnace  of  -w’ar 
it  has  been  from  the  ranks  of  the  common  people  in  the  military 
and  political  fields  that  the  initiative,  ideas,  capacity  to  sacrifice 
and  endure  has  come  ; and  new  younger  leaders  in  industry  and 
the  armed  forces  have  emerged.  The  forces  of  democracy  have 
also  been  strengthened  by  the  influx  into  the  Labour  movement 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  women  who  had  previously  little  or  no 
knowledge  of,  or  share  in,  the  struggles  of  the  people,  and  who 
have  taken  their  full  share  in  every  sjihere  of  activity  and  have 
gained  new  political  understanding. 

Democracy  is  stronger  because  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  war,  to 
use  Churchill’s  words,  “ has  torn  the  guts  out  of  the  German 
army  ” and  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the 
world. 

Democracy  has  also  been  strengthened  by  the  participation  of 
the  colonial  peoples  in  the  war  of  liberation.  The  part  played  by 
the  People’s  Food  Committees  in  fighting  famine  in  India,  and  the 
growth  of  the  mass  organisations  ol'  the  peasants,  the  Trade 
Union  movement  and  the  Commimist  Party  of  India,  the  women, 
and  the  yoimg  Pioneers  in  India  has  seen  the  birth  of  a new  and 
rapidly  growing  democracy.  The  heroic  exploits  of  the  Indian, 
American  Negro  and  Colonial  troops  have  done  much  to  break 
down  the  hateful  colour  bar,  which  was  also  a bar  to  the  unity 

and  co-operation  of  the  peoples. 

The  new  conception  of  democracy  that  is  being  bom  all  over 
the  world  is  based  upon  the  desire  of  millions  to  give  everything, 
use  all  their  initiative  and  talent,  in  the  fight  to  destroy  Fafscist 
oppression  and  its  collaborators.  It  has  not  been  a matter  of 
voting  in  a To-wn  Hall  or  a House  of  Commons  what  ought  to  be 
done  by  some  other  person  ; the  people  themselves  have  been 
doing  the  job.  This  it  is  which  has  brought  out  to  the  full  from 
millions  of  unknown  people,  the  organising  ability,  discipline 
and  talent  upon  which  the  new  states  in  Europe  will  be  foxmded. 

Thus  in  France,  the  democrats,  under  conditions  of  illegality 
and  terror,  built  up  a disciplined  military  force.  They  armed  it 
from  the  bodies  of  the  Germans  they  killed  ; they  built  up  their 
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o-wn  illegal  supply  lines,  their  o-wn  military  ambulances  and 
hospital  services  in  towns  still  occupied  by  the  Germans.  So 
effective  was  the  organisation,  so  close  the  rmity  between  th© 
mass  of  the  ordinary  people  and  their  sons  and  brothers  in  the 
Maquis,  that  everj^  German  unit  that  moved  to  the  front  after 
D-Day  had  to  proceed  tlu’ough  hostile  territory,  and  the  liberation 
. of  France  has  been  in  great  part  the  -work  of  the  French  people. 
These  past  heroic  months  of  resistance  have  not  only  given 
inestimable  military  aid  to  our  armies  but  have  involved  the 
whole  population  in  organised  struggle.  The  French  collabora- 
tors, the  Fascist  elements  among  the  200  ruling  families  of 
France,  have  been  completely  exposed  and  can  no  longer  deceive 
and  divide  the  people.  These  are  profound  changes  which  lay  a 
firm  basis  for  a wider  people’s  democracy  in  France,  greater  than 
any  in  its  long  revolutionary  history.  With  the  people’s  victory 
and  the  triumph  of  democracy  in  Italy,  the  Balkans  and  Eastern 
Europe  we  are  witnessing  the  destruction  of  the  last  remnants  of 
feudalism  and  the  solution  to  the  national  aspirations  of  all 
these  peoples. 

The  British  and  American  people  are  responsible  for  seeing  that 
those  who  act  in  their  name  in  Europe  recognise  these  facts,  that 
they  give  no  quarter  to  the  old  bad  forces,  that  they  learn  to 
distinguish  bet-ween  the  Fascist  and  anti-Fascist,  and  that  they 
rely  firmly  on  the  power  of  the  new  anti-Fascist  democracy,  and 
do  not  try  to  keep  it  down  as  “ too  radical,”  “ too  Red.” 

This  must  also  be  our  guide  in  respect  to  Spain  and  the  struggle 
of  the  Spanish  people  to  rid  themselves  of  the  hated  Fascist 
dictatorship  in  that  country.  This  dictatorship  not  only  imposes 
its  terror  on  its  own  people,  but  remains  a menace  to  democracy 
throughout  the  world,  pouring  out  its  poison  into  Europe  and 
the  South  American  Republics. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  peoples  of  Europe,  after  the 
fearful  experiences  through  which  they  have  passed,  are  not 
proceeding  simply  to  restore  the  “ old  liberal  democratic  Italy.” 
the  “ old  liberal  democratic  France,”  for  it  was  the  weakness  of 
this  kind  of  democracj^  that  in  the  end  gave  birth  to  Fascism, 
The  new  form  of  democratic  advance  is  the  national  democratic 
front,  based  on  the  rooting  out  from  all  positions  of  po-wer  and 
influence  all  those  who  collaborated  with  Fascism,  and  the 
creation  of  a new  democratic  government,  supported  by  millions 
of  people  and  carrying  out  their  policy.  This  is  why  the  Resis- 
tance Movement  inside  France  is  demanding  the  expropriation  of 
the  trusts  and  combines  and  the  incorporation  of  the  armed 
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detachments  of  the  French  people — the  F.F.I. — in  the  army 
undei  their  owt:)  commanders.  This  is  why,  in  Italy  too,  the 
people  are  demanding  an  end  of  the  power  of  the  big  capitalists 
who  supported  Mussolini. 

Su  ;h  demands  are  part  of  the  process  of  political  and  military 
victo  y over  Fascism.  In  these  countries  the  people  have  learnt 
from  bitter  experience  the  need  to  purge  the  Htate  machine,  the 
need  for  unity  of  all  the  democratic  forces  not  only  to  isolate  and 

attac  k the  Fascists,  but  to  suppress  them. 

The  overcoming  of  weaknesses  in  the  old  conception  of  demo- 
crac^  , the  realisation  that  it  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  unity, 
vigil? , nee  and  activity  of  the  people  against  their  enemies  and 
not  1 >y  paper  constitutions,  this  is  part  of  the  immense  advance 
in  th  3 strength  of  democracy.  This  is  why  new  forms  of  demo- 
crati ; governments  and  States  are  coming  to  power  which, 
although  varying  in  character,  owe  their  very  existence  to  the 
new  Dolitical  unity  and  support  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  jieople  in  these  coimtries. 

Tf  is  imity  is  rooted  in  the  interests  of  the  people  against  those 
who  have  been  exposed  as  putting  their  private  ambitions, 
prop  )rty  or  profits  before  the  freedom  of  their  countries.  Al- 
thou?h  the  whole  process  has  been  clearer  in  the  occupied  coun- 
tries the  same  is  also  true  of  IBritain. 

T1  ere  can  be  ’ no  policy  of  isolation  “for  Britain.  The  demo- 
crati3  participation  of  the  people  in  production  and  winning  the 
war  mist  find  its  expression  in  a new  Government  which,  in  the 
conditions  of  our  own  country,  will  fit  the  nation  for  the  new 
post  war  world. 

THE  WAR  AGAINST  JAI*AN 

W3  shall  support  every  measure  necessary  to  win  the  war 
against  Japan  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  people  of 
Eur(  pe  and  the  Western  world,  who  have  fought  so  well  for 
freec  om,  imderstand  the  unity  of  their  struggle  with  the  fight 
to  flee  China  and  the  peoples  of  the  East  fr.^m  the  bondage  of 
the  Japanese  Axis  partner.  Without  Japans  defeat  we  should 
help  to  inflict  upon  all  nations  in  the  Far  East  the  very  terror 
we  nave  fought  to  prevent  being  imposed  upon  Europe  and 

ours  fives. 

Jgpan  intended  to  impose  the  same  regime  on  China,  India 
and  all  countries  in  the  Far  East  that  Nazi  Germany  aimed  to 
impose  on  Europe.  Against  Hitler’s  aim  our  Party  has  con- 
sisteatly  fought  since  he  came  to  power  in  1933.  We  have 
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always  opposed  Fascism  and  never  for  one  moment  wavered  in 
that  opposition,  even  when  our  policy  brought  us  in  sharp  conflict 
wnth  public  opinion — as  in  1939  and  1940,  when  the  war  in  its 
initial  stages  was  intended  as  a temporary  struggle,  to  be  ended 
once  unity  had  been  established  for  a imited  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  part  of  the  Imperialist  Powers. 

We  have  been  the  most  consistent  defenders  of  the  Chinese 
people  when  powerful  influences  in  Britain  were  betraying  China 
and  encouraging  and  appeasing  Japan.  We  are  proud  that 
always  we  took  our  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Chinese  people. 
We  hope  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  to  secure 
complete  unity  with  the  Kuomintang  will  be  successful,  because 
it  would  considerably  assist  in  shortening  the  war  and  the  sacri- 
fice in  the  struggle  against  Japan. 

We  demand  that  the  Government  do  certain  immediate  things 
which  in  themselves  will  shorten  the  war  against  Japan  and 
lessen  the  sacrifice  of  British  and  American  lives  in  the  Far 
East,  as  the  Second  Front  has  done  in  Europe — in  which  our 
Party  can  be  so  proud  of  the  part  it  played  in  making  it  possible. 

First,  that  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  shall  apply  to 
all  colonial  possessions,  India,  Malaya  and  Burma.  The  relevant 


part  of  this  Charter  to  which  Britain  signed  its  name  reads  as 
follows  : 

“ They  (the  Contracting  Powers)  respect  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  Government  under  which  they 
will  live,  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self- 
government  restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them.” 

[Clause  3,  Atlantic  Charter). 

We  welcome  Roosevelt’s  declaration  that  the  Clause  will  apply 
to  the  Philippines. 

We  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  first  declarations  of  policy 
the  Government  should  make,  because  it  is  well  Imown  that  wlien 
Japan  treacherously  commenced  its  war  in  the  Far  East,  the 
peoples  of  Malaya,  Burma  and  India  did  not  whole-heartedly 
support  the  policy  of  our  Govermnent.  The  native  peoples  as  a 
whole  did  not  resist  the  Japanese  with  all  the  strength  they  could 
have  done,  because  they  did  not  see  the  war  as  a war  for  their 
own  freedom,  or  for  the  defence  of  their  own  comitries,  but  only 
as  a question  of  a change  of  masters.  This  fact  has  already 
prolonged  the  war  in  the  Far  East  and  made  it  more  difficult  to 
wage,  involving  heavy  additional  sacrifice  in  British  and  American 
lives. 


W©  must  give  our  solemn  pledge  to  all  the  nations  in  the  Far 
East  that  in  addition  to  freeing  them  frcan  the  yoke  of  J apanese 
militarism  we  will  assist  in  the  immediate  raising  of  the  standard 
of  life  of  their  teeming  millions,  and  in  tlie  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development  of  their  comitries,  which,  under  the  leadership 
of  their  o\\^l  Isatioiial  Governments,  will  enable  them  to  make 
their  rich  and  unique  contribution  to  vorld  civilisation. 

We  demand  the  immediate  release  of  the  Indian  National 
leaders,  and  the  opening  of  new  negotiations  with  the  represen- 
tative leaders  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  INIuslim  League 
and  other  responsible  bodies,  to  reach  a satisfactory  settlement 
that  will  be  readily  acce])ted  by  all  sides.  Britain  must  actively 
help  to  secure  the  setting  up  of  a National  Government  for  India, 
in  order  that  she  may  organise  all  her  vast  resources  for  the 
immediate  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  Indian  people 
and  the  large-scale  development  of  her  industrial  and  agricultural 
resources.  This  is  essential  in  order  to  gain  the  whole-hearted 
co-operation  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  struggle  against  Japan. 

We  must  also  insist  that  our  Govtirnment  organise  every 
essential  measure  to  alleviate  the  food  shortage  through  famine 
by  arresting  the  food  hoarders  and  profiteers  and  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  People’s  Food  Coimnittees  all  over  India, 
simultaneously  adopting  resolute  measures  to  make  famine 
impossible. 

PROBLEMS  AFTER  VICTORY  IN  EUROPE 
1.  Peace  and  World  Security 

The  approach  w’e  make  to  the  question  of  peace  is  guided  by 
one  aim — to  destroy  forever  any  possibility  of  forces  arising  in 
Germany  or  in  any  other  comitr}^  which  have  as  their  aim  the 
organisation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  This 
also  means  for  Germany  destroying  the  power  of  tlie  great 
industrialists  and  militarist  class,  and  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  a powerful  working-class  movement  which  alone  can 
prove  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  German  people. 

We  utter  a warning  against  any  assumption  that  tlie  struggle 
against  Fascism  will  end  with  its  military  defeat  in  view  of  the 
character  of  the  problem  we  are  up  against.  The  Fascist 
gangsters  have  carefully  propagated  a set  of  ideas  about  the 
world.  These  ideas,  this  pride  in  brutality  and  lust  for  domination 
over  what  are  considered  inferior  races,  have  been  designed  to 
provide  the  Nazis  with  their  murder  gangs.  The  Nazis  have  been 
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able’ for  a whole  generation  of  German  youth  to  glorify  as  “ heroic  ” 
the  horrible  atrocities  committed  on  defenceless  peoples  and 
completely  to  destroy  the  instincts  of  pity  and  tenderness  that 
once  we  would  have  thought  were  part  of  every  human  being. 
They  will  attempt  to  organise  whatever  remnants  of  this  per- 
verted youth  exist  for  undergromid  resistance. 

We  shall  have  to  face  organised  illegal  resistance  in  Germany 
for  some  time  to  come.  We  must  remember  that  millions  of 
Nazis  still  exist  and  that,  outside  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  no  systematic  attempt  has  been  carried  out 
among  the  vast  number  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Britain  and  America 
to  try  to  win  tliem  away  from  Fascism.  We  demand  that  the 
British  Govermnent  now  use  the  services  of  anti-Fascists  to 
influence  German  prisoners  of  war  in  their  hands.  We  should 
note  the  significance  of  what  tlie  Nazis  have  done  in  Europe. 
They  systematically  destroyed  and  looted  industrial  plant  and 
basic  agricultural  stock  ; debased  currency,  to  which  the  Prim© 
Minister  had  to  draw  attention  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
executed  all  the  intelligentsia,  inventors,  technicians  and  leaders 
of  educated  thought  in  all  the  Balkan  countries,  with  the  object 
of  preparing  a position  where  even  a defeated  Germany  would 
command  superior  resources  as  compared  with  those  it  had 
deliberately  destroyed  in  adjoining  comitries.  Once  it  was  clear 
this  military  defeat  w*as  certain,  there  cam©  the  next  stage,  the 
deliberate  execution  of  the  remaining  forces  within  Germany 
itself,  including  Ernst  Tliaelmami  and  Dr.  Breitscheid,  around 
whom  the  Nazis  thought  that  an  alternative  form  of  Government 
to  the  Hitler  dictatorship  might  be  formed.  Given  a “ soft 
peace  ” it  would  again  be  able  to  resume  a dominant  position. 

A “ soft  ” peace  woifid  not  only  endanger  the  safety  of  Europe, 
it  would  also  prevent  the  emergence  of  a democratic  Germany, 
since  the  forces  on  wdiioh  this  Germany  can  be  built  have  been  so 
terribly  depleted,  and  wall  require  the  protection  and  support  of 
the  Allied  armies  and  peoples  and,  above  all,  of  j;he  international 
working  class. 

The  Nazis  will  not  conduct  this  struggle  alone,  nor  are  they 
relying  only  on  themselves-  and  their  illegal  armed  apparatus. 
Just  as  Hitler  cam©  to  power  with  the  aid  of  the  Fifth  Column 
in  every  capitalist  comitry,  w’as  built  up  and  assisted  tliroughout 
the  war  by  it,  so  the  Nazis  will  seek  to  find  ways  and  means 
through  international  trusts  and  cartels  whereby  a Fifth  Column 
can  again  be  found  to  work  in  co-operation  with  them. 
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World  security  depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  character 

the  peace  terms.  No  false  sentimentality  must  be  allowed  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  a peace  described  at  Teheran  by 
bhiu-chill,  Roosevelt  and  Stalin  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ We  recognise  fully  the  supreme  responsibility  resting 
upon  us  and  all  the  United  Nations  to  make  a peace  which 
will  command  the  goodwill  of  the  overwhelming  masses  of 
the  people  of  the  world,  and  banish  the  scourge  and  terror 
of  war  for  many  generations.” 

At  the  moment  we  notice  many  warnings  being  given  about  the 
results  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles.  No  one  will  attempt 
to  defend  the  reactionary  aspects  of  that  Treaty,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  main  motive  that  lay  behind  it. 

The  Versailles  Peace  Treaty  did  not  have  as  its  principal  am 
peace  terms  leading  to  the  decisive  crushing  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism ; on  the  contrary,  it  was  principally  concerned  at  prevent- 
ing the  workers  of  Europe  in  general  and  of  Germany  in  particular 
from  following  the  example  of  the  Russian  workers  and  in  building 
. up  an  alliance  against  the  victorious  Russian  Revolution. 

The  Soviet  Union  w’as  not  represented  at  the  Versailles  Peace 
Conference,  but  it  will  be  represented  at  the  coming  peace  con- 
ference. 

This  is  of  immense  political  importance  to  the  whole  future  of 
the  world.  It  reveals  the  fundamental  difference  which  there 
will  be  between  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  and  the  new 
peace  conference  that  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  this  war.  The 
old  one  was  based  on  the  preservation  of  narrow,  vested  imperial- 
ist interests  and  the  fear  of  the  first  Socialist  revolution , the 
new  one  will  rest  upon  the  interests  of  the  common  people  and 
the  world-wide  recognition  that  there  is  no  future  for  humanity 
other  than  in  whole-hearted  economic  and  political  co-operation 

with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  presence  at  the  peace  conference  is  the 
guarantee,  if  we  play  our  part,  that  it  will  be  a just  and  stable 
peace  that  will  also  win  the  support  of  democratic  forces  in 
Germany,  who  will  realise  that  retribution  has  to  be  made  before 
a new  democratic  Germany  can  be  established. 

We  welcome  the  decisions  of  the  Dimibarton  Oaks  Conference 
and  the  proposed  machinery  which  can  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world.  For  this  machinery  to  live,  continued  agreement  of  the 
four  great  Powers  is  the  essential  basis.  Such  a policy  must 
continue  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  British  foreign  policy. 
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2.  The  German  Question 

In  the  interests  of  lasting  peace  and  world  seciuity  the  aggres- 
sive power  of  German  imperialism  must  be  ended  once  and  for  all. 
We  therefore  support  all  political  and  economic  measures  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  for  the  complete  eradication  of  Fascism, 
and  the  re-education  of  the  Gennan  people,  who  cannot  be 
absolved  from  responsibility  for  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
Nazis  ; and  we  welcome  tlie  decisions  of  the  T.U.C.  at  Blackpool 
and  pledge  to  give  these  decisions  our  full  support. 

The  complete  military  victory  over  the  Nazis  must  be  followed 
by  a period  of  military  occupation  by  the  Allied  forces  in  order  to 
complete  the  smashing  of  Nazi  resistance,  to  provide  protection 
for  those  democratic  elements  who  wish  to  co-operate  with  the 
Allies,  and  to  lay  the  basis  for  the  emergence  of  the  democratic 
Germany  of  the  future,  and  it  lies  in  the  power  of  our  Government 
in  the  handling  of  the  German  people.  Democrats  in  Germany 

should  prove  in  deeds  and  not  words  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
Nazism. 

Wliere  necessary  Germany’s  existing  frontiers  must  be  revised 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  barriers  against  aggression.  This 
revision  applies  particularly  to  Poland,  which  must  be  re-estab- 
lished as  a strong,  independent  democratic  State  with  access  to 
the  sea.  This  new’  Poland  would  meet  the  just  aspirations  of 
the  Polish  people  and  be  one  of  the  most  pow’erful  guarantees  of 
peace  in  Eastern  Europe,  which  has  for  so  long  been  the  breeding 
ground  of  Fascism  and  w’ar. 

The  Allies  will  have  to  see  that  there  is  no  resumption  in  any 
form  of  armament  building,  and  ensure  that  German  industry  is 
not  provided  with  any  possibility  of  developing  new  weapons  of 
war.  They  will  have  to  ensure  that  the  resources  of  German 
industry  are  organised  to  assist  first  of  all  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  countries  they  have  devastated  and  whose  economy  and 
industry  they  have  ruined. 

All  German  heavy  industry,  banks,  land  and  means  of  com-  ’ 
mimication  must  be  taken  out  of  the  private  ownership  of  trusts, 
Jxmkers  and  financiers  and  placed  imder  the  control  of  the 
United  Nations  imtil  such  time  as  the  new  democratic  German 
State  and  Government  has  emerged.  In  addition,  there  wdll 
have  to  be  the  strictest  supervision  of  all  forms  of  German 
research  activities. 

The  German  armed  forces  must  be  completely  disbanded  and 
provision  made  to  suppress  any  illegal  arming  or  training. 
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T le  proceeds  of  all  lootings  and  robbery  that  the  Nazi  armies 
havi ) carried  out  as  a systematic  policy  must  be  restored  to  their 
rightful  owners.  The  priceless  treasures  and  heritages  of  other 
lane  s which  have  been  taken  to  Germany  or  become  the  private 
pro’)erty  of  officers  and  Nazi  officials  must  be  searched  out  and 
retv  rned.  All  the  war  criminals,  especially  Hitler,  Goebbels, 
Goering,  Himmler  and  Hess,  must  be  handed  over,  placed  on 
tria.  without  delay  and  justice  done. 

The  question  of  reparations  has  caused  some  discussion, 
espncially  in  Trade  Union  circles,  who  remember  how  they  were 
use<  I to  reduce  working-class  standards  after  the  last  war.  But 
we  lave  now  to  take  into  accoimt  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  situation  in  Europe  and  in  Britain  as  compared  with  that 
existing  at  the  end  of  the  last  war.  First,  the  whole  of  Europe 
from  France  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  one  vast  area  of  colossal 
desi  ruction  and  devastation.  Second,  tl^  Germans  have,  in 
the  Balkans  particularly,  endeavoured  to  ruin  the  whole  economy 
of  t lese  countries  so  that  they  may  be  more  than  ever  dependent 
upoa  German  production  after  the  war.  Thirdly,  there  is  in 
Bri  ain  a large  number  of  blitzed  cities  with  enormous  damage 
done  to  them,  and  especially  in  those  areas  where  the  working- 
class  has  to  work  and  live.  Fourthly,  the  whole  productive  and 
eco  lomic  development  of  the  world  for  peaceful  needs  has  been 
at  i,  standstill  for  five  years,  so  that  the  peoi)les  of  the  world  are 
cry  ng  out  for  goods  of  every  conceivable  kind. 

Ii  a world  that  will  be  governed  by  democratic  governments 
of  t.  new  type,  reparations  will  not  weaken  the  economy  of  any 
of  ffie  United  Nations.  There  should,  therefore,  be  no  sec* 
tioi  al  opposition  here  to  the  payment  of  repai’ations  by  Germany. 

I he  future  prosperity  of  ovu  coal  and  engineering  industries 
as  ^rell  as  the  rest  will  not  be  seevued  by  trying  to  slow  down  the 
rato  at  which  the  scars  of  war  are  healed,  but  by  organising  a 
stej  -dily  expanding  production  to  providt*  a steadily  rising 
stai  idard  of  life  in  Britain  and  the  world. 

It  is  right  that  German  labour  should  be  used  to  rebuild  what 
Geiman  armies  have  destroyed,  that  Germany  should  help  to 
fee<  I those  whose  fields  it  has  turned  into  trentihes  and  battlefields, 
tha  b it  should  provide  building  materials  to  alleviate  the  distress 
in  ,he  towns  and  villages  it  has  burned  to  the  ground,  that  it 
she  old  provide  capital  goods  for  European  nations  whose  means 
of  I lommunications  and  industries  it  has  destroyed.  It  is  right 
tha  b it  should  provide  consvunption  goods  of  all  kinds  for  peoples 
it  las  subjected  to  poverty,  starvation  and  misery. 
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The  German  people  themselves  are  now  going  through  profound 
experiences  of  political  disillusionmerit  and  education.  The 
Germany  of  Thaelmann,  Breitscheid  and  Thomas  Mann  will 
again  find  a way  of  organising  its  forces  and  playing  its  role  in 
the  new  Europe.  But  wo  Iiave  to  reckon  with  the  weakness  of 
the  Labour  and  democratic  forces  in  Germany,  whose  ranks 
since  193.3  have  been  so  systematically  mown  down  by  Hitler. 
The  organised  perversion  of  the  youtli  has  been  carried  out  so 
tliorouglily  tliat  it  is  going  to  be  a tremendous  task  for  tlie 
progressive  forces  to  re-establish  any  kind  of  democracy  in 
Germany.  Their  job  of  re-education  will  be  difficult  enough, 
without  any  hesitation  on  our  part  in  crushing  the  Fascists. 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CO-OPERATION 

The  future  of  world  peace  and  friendship  must  also  be  based 
on  a firm  fomidation  of  international  economic  co-operation  in 
the  task  of  reconstruction. 

The  possibilities  of  this  after  the  war  have  caused  acute  con- 
troversy. Some  say  that  effective  co-operation  between  the 
capitalist  and  socialist  world  is  impossible.  Others  think  that 
if  it  does  take  place  it  will  only  be  on  a limited  scale  and  that  it 
must  finally  lead  to  the  weakening  of  Socialism  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  retard  the  advance  to  Socialism  in  the  capitalist 
countries. 

We  here  have  always  fought  for  trade  and  co-operation  between 
tlie  capitalist  and  the  socialist  world,  and  what  we  have  failed  to 
achieve  in  the  pre-war  years  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
war,  in  the  military,  political  and  economic  co-operation  that 
has  taken  place  between  Britain,  America  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  others  of  the  United  Nations.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  co-operation  must  end  with  the  armistice,  or  can  be  allowed 
to  do  so. 

The  end  of  the  last  war  witnessed  no  serious  efforts  to  follow  it 
up  by  any  form  of  international  economic  co-operation  or  agree- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Nations.  An  imperialist  war  is 
necessarily  followed  by  intense  economic  competition  and  the 
growth  of  the  rivalries  of  the  principal  imperialist  powers. 

A peoples’  war  on  the  other  hand  leads  to  military,  political 
and  economic  co-operation  on  the  part  of  capitalist  and  socialist 
nations  who  have  a common  interest  in  resisting  Fascism,  and 
through  this  there  is  a growth  of  international  co-operation  based 
on  common  aims  and  sacrifices.  From  this  arises  the  deter- 
mination that  the  unity  and  co-operation  established  to  produce 
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the  miinitions  and  direct  the  strategy  of  war  sliall  Ije  carried 
over  in  peace-time  to  satisfy  the  peoples’  needs. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  there  had  l>een  nothing  comparable 
with  tlie  Three  Power  (’onference  at  Moscow  and  the  Teheran 
Conference.  Tlie  significance  of  the  Teheran  Conference  lies  not 
only  in  tlie  imited  agreement  on  the  military  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  to  crush  Hitler,  but  also  on  the  declaration  that 
Britain,  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  stand  as  strong 
in  peace  as  in  war.  Tliis  is  reinforced  by  the  Twenty  Years’ 
Alliance  of  Britain  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  we  compare  this  with  the  position  at  tlie  end  of  the  last  war, 
when  there  was  a hostile  encirclement  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
capitalist  world,  we  see  that  a new  political  framework  exists  for 
a future  economic  co-operation. 

Tliis  is  the  basis  which  has  made  possible  the  various  pre- 
liminary conferences  on  post-war  economic  co-operation — the 
Hot  Springs  Conference  on  food  policy,  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  on  international  monetary  jiroblems,  and  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Conference  on  world  security. 

We  welcome  the  decision  to  hold  the  World  Trades  Union 
Conference  in  January,  so  that  the  organised  workers  of  the 
world,  filled  with  this  conviction,  can  take  their  part  alongside 
the  heads  of  Governments  in  organising  economic  and  political 
co-operation. 

Undoubtedly  such  attempts  at  co-operation  will  run  into 
plenty  of  difficulties.  There  will  still  exist  pow^erful  groups  of 
monopolists  attempting  to  corner  production  and  pervert  the 
relations  between  nations  for  their  own  profit.  There  will  be 
rivalries  and  conflicts.  But  we  must  note  also  that  between 
1918  and  1939  the  peoples  have  experienced  to  the  full  the  misery 
and  hardship  that  the  lack  of  economic  co-operation  involves 
in  the  modem  world.  They  have  experienced  this  in  low  wages, 
mass  unemployment,  economic  rivalry  and  chaos,  the  rise  of 
Fascism,  and  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  this  has  strengthened  their 
resolve  that  “ never  again  ” shall  apply  not  only  to  war,  but  to 
the  conditions  of  the  vears  before  the  Arar. 

The  United  Nations  are  already  conunitted  to  the  principle 
of  international  economic  co-operation  as  the  only  means  of 
raising  the  standards  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Teheran  Declaration  where  it  states  : 

“We  expressed  our  determination  that  our  nations  shall 
work  together  in  war  and  in  the  peace  that  .will  follow.” 
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The  needs  of  the  people  all  over  the  world  are  imdoubtedly 
known. 

Consider  all  the  needs  that  exist  and,  equally  important,  the 
productive  resources  we  have  to  meet  them.  A vast  part  of  the 
world  is  in  ruins.  Nmnbers  of  comitries  urgently  need  capital 
goods  of  all  kinds  and  in  huge  quantities,  locomotives,  ships, 
machinery  of  every  description,  equipment  for  power  stations, 
machine  tools,  motors  and  transport  equipment.  There  is  a 
world  hunger  of  consmnption  goods  of  all  kinds,  foodstuffs, 
clothing,  furniture,  electrical  goods,  and  especially  a colossal 
demand  for  new  housing  and  all  tliat  goes  with  it. 

There  are  colonial  coimtries  whose  industrial  development  has 
been  deliberately  retarded  by  imperialism  but  to  which  the  war 
has  brought  the  same  profound  political  enlightenment  and 
desire  for  advance  as  we  see  in  oiu*  own  country.  They  cry 
aloud  for  immediate  assistance  in  improving  the  living  conditions 
of  their  peoples,  the  industrialisation  of  their  comitries  and  the 
application  of  modern  teclmique  to  their  agricultural  resources. 
This  is  the  basis  on  which,  together  with  the  ending  of  social  and 
political  discrimination,  real  self-government  can  develop. 

The  market  at  home  and  abroad  is  boundless.  There  need  be 
no  export  problem  for  Britain  if  the  policy  of  international 
economic  co-operation  is  pimsued  alongside  a domestic  policy  at 
.home  based  on  such  a prograimne  as  that  outlined  in  “ Britain 
for  the  People.” 

Already  the  first  steps  have  been  taken,  as  seen  in  the  Hot 
Springs  Conference,  to  consider  tlie  question  of  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  food,  and  the  utilisation  of  the  world’s  agri- 
cultural supplies  ; in  the  work  of  U.N.R.R.A.  in  helping  to 
relieve  the  distress  among  the  peoples  of  occupied  Europe  who 
have  experienced  all  the  ghastly  horrors  of  Fascist  domination, 
and  its  rehabilitation  proposals  which  are  now  being  operated  in 
country  after  country. 

The  conference  at  Bretton  Woods,  not  only  represents  sig- 
nificant agreement  on  monetary  policy,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  world  trade,  but  the  proposal  to  create  an  International 
Bank  to  be  used  where  private  investment  is  not  available  strikes 
a blow  at  those  who  trv  to  use  economic  crisis  and  the  distress 

V 

of  the  people  to  feather  their  own  nests. 

No  longer  can  these  vital  issues  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  world 
monopolists  and  trusts,  but  the  new  kind  of  democratic  govern- 
ments now  in  process  of  formation  must  take  the  lead  in  regu- 
lating the  hitherto  chaotic  aspects  of  capitalism  and  all  its 
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concomitant  scramble  for  markets  and  profitable  fields  of  private 
investment. 

Wliat  does  international  economic  co-operation  require  ? It 
means  that  the  key  decisions  on  how  to  develop  the  world’s 
resources  and  exchange  its  products  are  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  private  monopoly  capitalist,  and  responsibility  for  them  is 
taken  by  the  democratic  States  acting  together.  It  means  that 
these  States  recognise  their  common  interest  in  an  expansion  of 
production  and  consumption  of  goods  throughout  the  world. 
It  means  that  Britain  and  the  U.S.A.,  for  example,  instead  of 
engaging  in  a futile  competitive  struggle  for  a restricted  world 
market,  plan  their  resources  to  aid  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  more  backward  countries  and  thus  afford  a greater  market 
for  the  products  of  both  comitries.  In  place  of  the  old  imperialist 
basis  of  “ imequal  exchange,”  where  Britain  aimed  at  obtaining 
monopoly  profit  by  exploitation  of  colonial  countries,  it  means 
equal  exchange  for  the  benefit  of  both  sides.  In  place  of  the  old 
system  of  private  imperialist  lending  purely  to  increase  private 
profit,  it  means  international  development  schemes,  financed 
and  supervised  through  the  United  Nations  Governments,  to  aid 
the  w’orld  by  wiping  out  the  poverty  and  backwardness  in  which 
a great  part  of  its  people  have  to  live. 

What  are  such  essential  steps  that  c-an  translate  these  pro- 
posals into  agreements  between  Governments  ? 

1.  Providing  vast  credits  and  productive  agreements 

I linking  the  economic  needs  of  the  different  countries. 

2.  Assisting  China,  India,  Africa,  the  West  Indies  and  other 
backward  developed  countries  to  be  in  a position  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  their  tremendous  possibilities, 
both  in  regard  to  their  industrial  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  raising  the  staniiards  of  their  enormous 
populations. 

3.  World  agreement  on  the  use  of  key  raw  materials. 

In  the  world  of  1944,  not  only  the  workers  but  the  big.  mono- 
polists have  to  take  into  account  new  objective  political  and 
economic  conditions,  and  adapt  their  j)olicy  accordingly.  The 
most  far-sighted  capitalists  understand  that  a great  part  of  the 
world  is  outside  the  orbit  of  imperialism  in  the  Soviet  Union  ; 
that  colonial  and  national  liberation  movements  are  growing, 
that  the  unity  of  democratic  and  progressive  forces  is  growing. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  the  capitalists  are  boimd  by  a 
thousand  ties,  not  only  by  their  habits  of  thought  but  by  their 
immediate  private  interests,  to  the  old  system  of  colonial  rule 
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and  monopoly  exploitation.  There  are  powerful  forces  among 
them  who  are  still  refusing  to  accept  the  new  situation  and  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  are  trying  instead  to  throw  history  into  re- 
verse, to  “ tighten  our  hold  on  the  Empire  ” ; to  insist  “ Britain 
will  be  poor  after  the  war,”  to  form  their  private  cartels,  to  form 
an  Anglo-American  bloc,  to  poison  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Because  of  this,  it  is  essential  to  understand  that  inter- 
national economic  eo-operatioii  can  only  be  successfully  organised 
if  it  is  based  on  the  strongest  possible  unity  of  all  the  Labour, 
democratic  and  progressive  forces  in  the  country. 

Wliat  is  the  alternative  to  developing  new  forms  of  inter- 
national economic  co-operation  ? 

It  is  to  use  production  simply  for  securing  the  highest  rate  of 
profit  and  not  to  satisfy  the  urgent  needs  of  the  population.  It 
means  restriction  of  output,  wage  cuts,  intensified  exploitation, 
a dog-eat-dog  fight  with  trade  competitors  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  means  slashing  of  social  service,  playing  off  the  workers  of  one 
industry  against  another,  of  one  coimtry  against  another.  It 
means  imperialist  rivalry  and  struggles  for  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  profitable  investment.  It  means  the  continued  re- 
pression of  the  colonial  people.  It  means  economic  crisis,  un- 
employment and  another  world  war. 

What  would  the  adoption  of  our  policy  of  international  econo- 
mic co-operation  mean  ? 

It  would  mean  a continuation  of  Britain’s  war-time  co-operation 
with  America,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  Nations,  assisting  in  the  restoration  of  devastated  Europe, 
helping  the  development  of  a free  India  and  other  colonial 
countries  in  common  with  other  nations. 

It  would  mean  being  good  neighbours  with  all  coimtries, 
increasing  the  possibilities  of  work  and  good  wages,  real  town 
and  coimtry  plamiing,  more  leisure  for  all  kinds  of  sport,  cultural 
and  intellectual  development.  It  would  mean  that  there  need 
be  no  ploughing  up  of  wheat  and  com,  no  bm’iiing  of  coffee,  no 
destruction  of  crops  or  of  machinery,  no  distressed  areas  or 
hunger  marches. 

Through  bloody  struggle  and  sacrifice  lasting  for  five  years,  we 
have  now  reached  a new  stage  in  world  history  and  development 
which  represents  an  enormous  advance  in  the  peoples’  march 
towards  freedom,  and  opens  out  new  opportunities  for  great 
social  progress  and  for  hastening  every  development  towards 
Socialism. 
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PROBLEMS  IN  BRITAIN 
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It  is  necessary  to  make  an  estimation  of  the  political  and 
economic  position  now  occupied  by  Britain. 

Politically,  Britain  is  in  a stronger  position  throughout  the 
world.  This  has  been  secured  by  her  stand  against  Hitler  when 
the  odds  seemed  overwhelming,  the  role  her  armed  forces  have 
played,  the  endurance  of  her  civilian  population  for  five  years, 
in  which  they  have  accepted  the  black-out,  rationing,  acute 
shortage  of  domestic  goods  of  all  kinds,  their  heroism  in  heavy 
air  raids,"  the  miracles  they  have  wroxight  in  production  despite 
backward  technique  and  resistance  of  some  employers,  the 
assistance  given  to  the  Resistance  Movement  abroad,  the  sanc- 
tuary given  to  exiled  Allied  govermnents,  and  the  closer  relations 
established  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


In  spite  of  weaknesses  and  limitations,  the  bringing  forward 
by  a Coalition  Government  of  such  plans  for  new  legislation  as 
those  already  issued  on  demobilisation,  full  employment,  educa- 
tion, health  and  social  security,  also  reveals  the  ‘growing  deter- 
mination of  the  people  that  out  of  the  war  a better  Britain  shall 
emerge.  Because  of  all  these  things  the  standing  and  prestige 
of  Britain  is  higher  in  the  counsels  of  the  nations  than  for  a long 
time  past,  and  would  be  still  stronger  if  the  principles  contained 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter  were  fully  adopted,  and  not  the  present 
reactionary  attitude  adopted  towards  India  and  the  colonial 

countries. 

Economically,  under  the  stress  of  wax,  significant  developments 
have  taken  place  in  British  industry,  which,  if  continued  after 
the  war,  can  quickly  lift  Britain  into  the  front  line  rank  of  indus- 
trial efficiency.  Under  State  control,  there  have  slowly  emerged 
more  effective  forms  of  co-ordination  and  plaiming.  New 
factories  and  plant  have  been  built  on  a huge  scale.  Older  estab- 
lishments have  been  partially  modernised  and  millions  of  workers 
have  been  trained  for  all  kinds  of  semi-skilled  and  highly  skilled 
work,  so  that  we  now  possess  new  capital  resources  which,  if 
rightly  used  and  directed,  can  be  of  enormous  value,  and  can 
give  a higher  standard  of  life  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed  before. 

Despite  the  startling  increase  in  Bi'itain’s  own  powers  of  pro- 
duction, however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in.  relation  to  the 
progress  made  in  production  in  Ameiica,  Canada  and  Australia, 
British  capitalism  is  in  a relatively  weaker  position  than  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  in  a purely  competitive  res.tricted  world 
market  she  would  be  at  a disadvantage. 
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The  old  basis  of  imperialist  Britain  has  been  gravely  weakened. 
The  industrial  monopoly  which  the  British  ruling  class  held  in  the 
nineteenth  century  had  already  passed  before  1914,  but  during 
the  war  many  of  the  monopoly  advantages  inherited  from  that 
period  have  gone  also.  Not  only  has  America  emerged  as  far 
the  stronger  power,  but  British  domination  has  been  passing 
away  in  the  remaining  traditional  spheres  of  influence  of  the  City 
of  London — the  Dominions  and  the  South  American  coimtries, 
where  basic  industry  has  greatly  developed  during  the  war. 
The  sale  of  foreign  investments  to  pay  for  w^ar-time  imports  has 
meant  that  the  old  bcisis  of  British  trade,  whereby  £200  millions 
a year  came  in  as  interest  and  dividends  from  colonial  and  over- 
seas coimtries,  has  been  altered.  The  monopolist  control  of 
colonial  countries  and  privileged  markets  is  threatened  both  by 
the  industrial  power  of  the  LT.S.A.  and  by  the  rise  of  the  national 
movements  in  these  countries. 

The  British  capitalist  class  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxuries  of 
an  out-of-date  productive  machine  and  a wasteful  and  obsolete 
financial  and  merchanting  system,  which  it  w'as  able  to  retain  so 
long  by  exploiting  its  exclusive  political  control,  especially  of 
India  and  the  Empire.  There  are  the  recent  White  Papers,  one 
on  cotton  and  one  dealing  with  coal,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  are  going  to  have  far-reaching  effects  on  many  sections 
of  the  capitalist  class.  History  is  thus  forcing  the  British 
capitalist  class  to  consider  drastic  changes  in  the  economic 
structure  of  Britain.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  weak  sides 
of  the  position  are  being  understood  not  only  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  but  by  important  sections  of  monopoly  capitalism,  who 
recognise  that  unless  drastic  economic  and  political  changes  do 
take  place  there  is  no  leading  place  for  Britain  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow. 

The  democratic  movement  in  Britain,  above  all  the  Labour 
movement,  must  take  the  lead  in  deciding  t^e  bold  economic  and 
political  plans  that  can  assure  full  use  of  Britain’s  productiv*e 
resources,  full  employment  and  social  security,  and  Britain  s 
place  in  the  post-war  world.  The  splendid  programme  statement 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  will  meet  with  wide  approval  in 
circles  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Labour  movement. 

Our  view  of  what  needs  to  be  done  to  secure  that  Britain  s best 
days  still  lie  ahead  is  set  out  in  “ Britain  for  the  People.”  Here 
w'e  want  to  emphasise  that  there  is  an  urgent  practical  necessity 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  production,  for  the  nationalisation 
of  the  coal,  transport,  iron  and  .steel  industries,  tlie  land,  the 
banks.  It  is  necessary  for  the  State  to  guide  the  whole  economy 
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in  accordance  with  national  plans  of  development  and  for  this 
purpose  to  retain  essential  State  controls,  including  price  control, 
bulk  purchase  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  and  control  over 
the  investment  of  capital. 

Alongside  these  must  go  measures  to  ensure  the  workers 
worth-while  jobs  at  good  wages,  shorter  hours,  social  security 
and  an  extension  of  democratic  facilities  tliat  will  enable  them  to 
play  a more  effective  and  responsible  part  in  all  aspects  of  plan- 
ning and  production.  Finally,  there  must  be  a totally  different 
policy  towards  India  and  the  colonial  countries.  Without  such 
measures  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  Britain  from  becoming 
one  of  the  world’s  distressed  areas. 

THE  GENERAL  ELECTION 

This  is  why  the  coming  General  Election  is  no  ordinary  Par- 
lijunentary  contest.  It  is  the  most  decisive  election  of  our  life- 
time and  the  attitude  of  the  political  parties  to  it  is  the  touch- 
stone both  of  their  sense  of  leadership  and  of  real  patriotism. 

The  result  of  the  General  Election  will  in  a very  large  measure 
determine  the  whole  future  couree  of  Britain  for  some  years  to 
come,  for  the  new  Parliament  and  Government  will  have  to 
make  decisions  and  formulate  policy  in  the  most  formative  period 
of  the  post-war  years. 

This  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  break  the  hard  core  of  dyed-in- 
the-wool  Tories.  Tliis  is  why  whatever  the  form  or  name  of  the 
new  Government,  it  must  rest  on  a solid  majority  of  Labour  and 
progressive  Members  of  Parliament. 

The  nearer  we  draw  to  victory,  the  more  these  types  of  Tories, 
representing  reactionary  landlords,  financiers  and  monopolists, 
show  their  hand.  Tliey  would  never  have  dared  to  do  so  in  1941, 
they  have  less  and  less  hesitation  in  doing  so  in  1944. 

Their  hostility  to  planning,  seen  in  the  opposition  to  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land  ; their  demands  for  the  abolition  of 
essential  forms  of  State  control  ; their  desire  to  sell  the  new 
Government  factories  ; their  opposition  to  raising  the  standards 
of  the  working  class  as  seen  in  their  attitude  to  the  Catering  Bill ; 
their  resistance  in  Parliament  to  the  swift  operation  of  the 
Education  -Act ; their  pressure  for  a reversal  of  agricultural 
policy,  and  their  efforts  to  whittle  do^v^l  all  schemes  of  social 
securitv  are  well  known. 

At  the  same  time,“lt  is  their  influence  that  led  to  the  release 
of  Mosley  and  Ramsay,  and  prevents  the  Daily  Worker  having 
the  same  democratic  facilities  as  every  other  newspaper. 
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On  international  issues  they  are  solidly  behind  Amery  and  his 
reactionary  policy  towards  India,  and  have  become  the  champions 
of  the  renegade  and  discredited  Polish  Govermnent  in  London 
in  their  efforts  to  prevent  firm  relations  with  the  Soviet  Pinion, 
as  well  as  opposing  tlie  whole  meaning  and  application  of  the 
policy  adopted  at  Teheran. 

To  all  those  who  are  anxious  to  “ have  a go  ” or  to  “ have  a 
stand-up  fight  against  the  bosses,”  we  say  that  they  must  be 
under  no  illusions.  The  coming  General  Election  will  be  the 
fiercest  political  struggle  this  coxmtry  has  ever  seen.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  waiting  for  some  future  fight,  but  of  preparing  now'. 
Wo  need  every  minute  w'o  can  obtain,  for  the  General  Election, 
whenever  it  comes,  will  take  place  in  the  circumstances  that  the 
Tory  Party  considers  best  to  achieving  its  oum  political  objecti\-e. 

Upon  the  Labour  Party  more  than  any  other  political  party  in 
the  country  falls  the  heaviest  responsibility,  for  it  has  it  in  its 
power  either  to  win  the  General  Election  for  a real  policy  of 
economic,  political  and  social  advance,  strengthening  the  whole 
position  of  Britain  at  home  and  abroad,  or  to  sacrifice  it  because 
of  a refusal  to  linite  and  fight  alongside  all  w ho  have  this  common 
aim. 

Tliese  are  new  times  in  which  we  live,  and  the  Parliamentarv 
aspect  of  the  struggle  of  the  w’-orking  class  also  takes  on  a new' 
character.  It  is  no  longer  a question  of  a General  Election  on  the 
old  artificial  lines  of  “ in  and  out,”  of  “ Government  and  Official 
Opposition,”  of  an  alleged  hard-fought  electoral  battle  out  of 
which  comes  a majority,  a Government  is  formed  and  a gentle- 
manly Opposition  takes  its  seat  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  the  whole  future  of  Britain  is  at  stake,  the 
Labour  movement  cannot  be  satisfied  with  “ opposition,”  how- 
ever eloquent.  It  has  to  w'in  and  maintain  the  right  to  lead, 
to  play  the  main  part  in  running  the  comitry. 

Let  us  make  perfectly  clear  the  position  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  relation  to  the  General  Election.  We  are  for  a free 
election — that  is  to  say,  for  every  Party  having  the  democratic 
right  to  put  forward  its  own  programme  and  candidates  without 
any  coupon  or  attempts  to  exploit  the  war  experiences  for  purely 
Party  aims  as  if  only  one  Party  or  one  man  had  been  responsible 
for  winning  the  war. 

We  are  absolutely  convinced  that  the  majority  rule  of  the 
Tory  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  must,  be  ended  ; that 
Labour,  wdth  the  co-operation  and  support  of  all  the  best  elements 
in  the  nation,  can  and  must  lead. 
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The  Labour  Party  ht\s  the  responsibility  of  bringing  all  working- 
c lass  and  progressive  organisations  together  with  a view  to 
rsaching  such  agreement  as  wo  have  outlined.  By  these  we  mean 
the  Labour  Party,  Communist  Party,  Liberal  Party,  Common 
^ Cealth  and  such  other  groups  or  sections  of  other  political  parties 

f s would  be  prepared  to  participate. 

We  are  for  all  those  Parties  whose  programmes  are  similar  m 
immediate  political  content  and  aim  tryiag  to  reach  agreement 
on  a common  programme  and  candidates  in  order  to  avoid,  in 
rny  constituency  in  the  comitry,  a division  in  the  Labour  and 

] irogressive  vote. 

If  the  Labotu’  Party  refuses  such  an  agreement  nationally,  we 
mnsider  that  steps  should  be  taken  locally  to  ensure  agreement 
in  a single  anti-Tory  candidate,  chosen  by  a local  Selection 
'onference  representing  all  Labour  and  progressive  organisations, 
vhich  should  be  pledged  to  accept  the  majority  decision  of  such 

i Conference. 

If  such  a procedure  is  not  adopted  and  no  electoral  agreement 
s possible  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party,  we  wHl 
lot  withdraw  our  candidates,  because  we  are  a political  force  in 
Britain,  our  mass  influence  is  growing  rapddly,  we  represent 
important  sections  of  public  opinion,  and  the  fight  for  all  forms 
of  rapid  social  progress  inside  and  outside  of  Parliament,  demands 

stronger  Communist  representation. 

Just  as  Communists  on  the  Executive  Committees  of  some  of 
the  most  important  Trade  Unions  in  Britain  have  strengthened 
Trade  Unionism  throughout  the  land,  so  they  would  assist  the 
political  aims  of  the  Labour  movement  by  their  activities  inside 

and  outside  of  Parliament. 

We  indulge  in  no  speculation  as  to  the  kind  of  Government 
that  will  emerge  from  the  General  Election,  but  our  aim  is  quite 
definite.  We  fight  for  a Government  that  is  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Labour  and  progressive  Members 
of  Parliament  and  in  which  the  Labour  Party  holds  the  key 
positions.  The  name,  composition  and  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  determined  by  the  situatii  >n  and  the  result  of  the 

election  itself.  , 

Everything  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the 

General  Election  applies  equally  strongly  to  the  local  Council  and 
Mimicipal  Elections,  for  upon  these  bodies  falls  the  responsibility 
of  operating  so  many  aspects  of  Government  legislation.  The 
composition  of  such  Cormcils  must  rest  upon  a majority  of  the 
same  type  of  Labour  and  progressive  members  as  does  the 
Government  in  Parliament,  in  order  that  all  existing  facilities  of 
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social  progress  shall  be  operated  to  the  maximum  advantage  for 
the  common  people. 

It  is  also  vital  that  the  Communist  Party’s  proposals  for 
Electoral  Reform  should  be  continually  pressed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a view'  to  establishing  a more  democratic  procedure 
in  the  methods  of  voting  and  conduct  of  elections  than  exist  at 
present. 

The  unity  of  the  nation  wall  fiiid  new'  forms  in  the  new'  situation 
that  peace  w'ill  bring.  Those  w'ho  are  for  a real  luiity  based  on  the 
interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  British  people  w'ill  be  willing 
to  identify  themselves,  whatever  their  owm  ultimate  beliefs  or 
present  political  associations,  with  a Parliament  and  Government 
that  alone  can  realise  the  best  interests  of  the  British  people  both 
in  relation  to  its  own  domestic  interests  and  the  standing  and 
prestige  of  Britain  in  international  affairs  as  a whole. 

UNITY  OF  THE  LABOUR  MOVEMENT 

When  we  consider  the  vital  question  of  the  unity  of  the  Labour 
Movement,  the  outstanding  thing  to  note  is  the  new  position  the 
working  class  occupies  throughout  the  world  as  a result  of  the 
leading  part  it  has  played  in  winning  the  w'ar. 

It  has  attracted  to  its  support  and  policies  wide  sections  <3f 
people  W'ho  in  the  past,  for  various  political,  economic,  social  or 
religious  reasons,  were  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  Labour  move- 
ment. 

The  workers  have  reached  their  new  position  in  society,  not 
temporarily  or  accidentally  through  the  crisis  of  w'ar,  but  by  the 
conscious  leadership,  initiative,  political  maturity  and  imity  that 
is  being  steadily  developed  in  its  political.  Trade  Union  and 
Co-operative  organisations. 

Even  when  in  Britain  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Labour 
leaders  oppose  any  efforts  to  obtain  miity,  the  rank  and  file  in 
the  course  of  the  struggle  against  Fascism  have  drawn  closer 
together.  We  have  seen  this  in  relation  to  production  issues, 
civil  defence,  joint  Trade  Union  negotiations  on  economic  de- 
mands, in  the  desire  for  Trade  Union  unity  and  amalgamation 
and  the  demand  of  the  key  Trade  Unions  of  the  country  that  the 
Labour  Party  should  take  the  responsibility  of  convening  a 
conference  of  all  w'orking-class  organisations  to  reach  agreement 
on  a common  policy  at  the  General  Election. 

It  is  indefensible  that  Britain,  w'hich  led  the  world  in  or- 
ganising a Labour  movement,  should  lag  behind  in  imiting  its 
own.  For  what  is  at  stake  is  something  more  important  than 
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t le  prestige  of  any  one  political  party,  Trade  Union  or  Co- 
ooerative  organisation.  It  is  the  whole  future  of  the  working 
c ass  and  the  majority  of  the  people  that  has  to  be  placed  before 
a ay  other  single  consideration. 

The  need  for  a united  I.abour  movement  has  added  urgency 
bscause  of  the  millions  of  people  who  an;  awakening  to  a new 
p alitical  understanding.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  sections 
o'  the  community. 

Tliere  is  a new  generation  of  yo\mg  people,  and  millions  of 

V omen  who  have  found  a new  part  to  play  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  All  of  them  are  beginning  to  look  to  the  Labour  mov'e- 
n lent  for  leadership.  It  is  vital  to  win  them  all,  to  avoid  divisions 
ill  Labour’s  ranks  which  might  disillusion  them  and  throw  them 
into  the  arms  of  demagogues  and  political  adventurers. 

This  is  why  it  is  deplorable  that  different  groups  in  the  Labour 
Tarty  leadership  continue  to  pull  in  different  directions,  giving 
1 abour’s  enemies  the  opportunity  to  sow  doubt  and  confusion 

V ithin  the  movement.  Some  of  them  cajiitulate  to  reactionary 
pm-Fascist  Toryism,  as  exemplified  in  the  release  of  Mosley  and 
T amsay.  Others  are  prepared  to  accept  the  policy  of  a Govern- 
nicnt  overwhelmingly  Tory  in  its  composition  as  if  it  is  the 
n.aximum  obtainable,  without  realising  the  great  forces  in  the 
country  which  bold  Labour  leadership  could  rally  for  more 
decisively  progressive  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
“ leftist  ” tendencies  which  take  no  account  of  political  realities, 
which  stand  aside  from  any  mass  movement  to  secure  immediate 
n easiues  of  social  advance,  oppose  the  unity  of  all  Labour  and 
p ’ogressive  forces,  utter  empty  abstractions  about  Socialism,  and 
ai ; a result  imdermine  the  unity  of  all  who  fight  for  social  progress, 
a id  the  self-confidence  of  the  Labour  movement. 

We  are  convinced  that  all  that  is  best  in  the  Labour  movement 
wants  an  end  to  these  divisions,  wants  to  see  greater  imity 
botw'een  all  sections  of  the  movement,  between  the  separate 
I]  uions,  betw^een  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  the  Labour 
Pirty,  between  both  of  these  and  the  Co-operative  movement, 
between  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Commmiist  Party.  They 
want  to  see  this  unity  realised  in  such  a way  that  the  sectional 
outlook  of  each  part  of  the  movement,  and  the  personal  jea- 
lousies and  antagonisms  that  go  with  it,  are  subordinated  to  the 
gieat  principle  of  a united  movement,  organising  all  its  forces 
fc  r the  common  interests  of  working  people,  and  in  particular  for 
w.nning  a majority  for  the  policy  of  the  united  movement  at  the 
noxt  General  Election. 
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The  Communist  Part}'-  w'orks  unceasingly  for  this  aim  in 
every  aspect  of  its  work,  while  always  claiming  its  right  to  make 
its  independent  contribution  to  the  common  purj')ose.  It  aims 
to  overcome  <liflerences  and  divisions  wdthin  the  movement,  not 
for  its  owm  benefit  but  for  the  advantage  of  the  movement  as 
a whole. 

It  is  in  line  with  tliis  policy  that,  in  view  of  the  coming  General 
Election,  it  has  a.sked  the  Labour  Party  Executive  to  open  up 
conversations  with  it  so  that  agreement  can  be  readied  and 
reported  to  the  December  Conference. 

It  is  a sober  statement  of  fact  that  if  an  agreement  w'ere 
reached  betw^een  the  Labour  Party  and  the  Communist  Party  it 
would  be  received  with  enthusiasm  both  at  the  December  Con- 
ference and  througliout  the  Labour  movement.  We  believe  it  to 
be  possible  and  are  I’eady  to  make  our  contribution. 

Our  Laboiu*  movement  has  a great  and  honourable  tradition. 
It  is  the  oldest  in  the  world.  It  has  a history  and  traditions  that 
stir  the  blood  with  pi-ide,  and  w’hich  are  siupassed  by  no  other 
countrv. 

V 

It  has  been  built  on  the  sarctrifices  and  figliting  qualities  of 
countless  workhig  men  and  women.  They  never  tasted  the 
sweets  of  office,  they  lived  hard  lives  in  harsli  surroundings  and 
tliey  never  lost  their  faith,  never  became  eitlier  cvnical  or  de- 
teatist.  Poverty,  victimisation,  deportation  and  imprisonment 
w^ere  their  lot,  but  they  built  better  than  they  knew'.  Om  great 
Labour  movement  is  their  everlasting  monument. 

It  w'as  such  working  men  and  women  Frederick  Engels  had  in 
mind  w'hen  lie  referred  to  : 

“ The  peculiar  courage  of  the  English  . . . this  obstinate 
imconquerable  courage  of  men  who  surrender  to  force  only 
when  all  resistance  w ould  be  aimless  and  mune6,ning  . . . 
People  who  endure  so  much  to  bend  one  single  bourgeois 
will  be  able  to  break  the  pow'er  of  the  whole  bourgeoisie.” 

To-day,  the  ranlc  and  file  and  some  of  their  leaders  are  carrying 
on  the  same  fight  in  now  circumstances,  trying  to  unite  still 
further  and  strengthen  every  section  of  tlie  I.,abour  movement, 
trying  in  accordance  w'ith  the  historic  constitution  of  the  Labour 
Party  to  make  this  Party  the  greatest  in  the  land.  Thev  will 

, V 

continue  this  fight  w'hatever  the  opposition  or  the  odds,  as  certain 
of  their  final  success  as  w'ere  the  Tolpuddle  iMartyrs,  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers  and  all  those  w'ho,  like  Tom  Mann  and  John  Baddeley, 
first  blazed  the  political  trail  for  a working-class  political  party 
independent  of  all  capitalist  parties. 
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Now,  in  response  to  the  new  situation  and  responsibilities,  it  is 
nocessarv  that  the  Trade  Unions,  Co-operative  movement  aiul 
Libour  Party  should  all  be  made  more  jxuverhil  and  muted.  It 
cj  .11  be  done  only  tlirougli  unity  established  on  a basis  of  common 
p ilicy  and  leadership,  by  bringing  together  all  sections  of  the 
n ovement.  This  alone  can  guarantee  tlie  ivinning  of  the  General 
Election  and  lead  to  a great  Trade  Union  unity  and  progressive 
p )licy  of  amalgamation,  to  the  Co-operative  movement  making 
a still  greater  contribution  in  its  own  special  sphere,  to  the 
Labour  Party  attracting  to  its  supjiort  the  overwhelming  majority 
o ' the  nation. 


THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments  during  the  war  has  been 
t le  growdh  of  the  influence  and  membership  of  the  Communist 
I arty.  Why  has  this  been  so  ? Because  of  its  analysis  of  military 
a ad  political  events,  its  policy  and  leadership  have  proved  to  be 
c irrect  in  every  changing  phase  of  the  situation,  and  in  accord 
V ith  the  needs  of  the  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  w’orking  class  in  particular  felt  that  the  policy  of  the 
C ommunist  Party,  even  when  it  imposed  serious  obligations  upon 
t lemselves,  as  it  did,  for  example,  in  l elation  to  production 
c uestions  and  by-elections,  was  the  one  bt^st  calculated  to  speed 
\ ictory,  strengthen  our  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
t ;ie  Allied  Nations,  and  lay  the  foundations  upon  which  a lasting 
j eace  can  be  secured  with  great  social  ad^'ances  for  the  common 

j eople. 

The  long  fight  of  our  Party  against  F;iscism,  even  when  we 
Sjood  alone,  was  remembered,  and  its  true  significance  realised 
i 1 the  grim  experiences  of  a war  that  could  have  been  avoided 
i * our  policy  had  been  adopted.  Our  fight  for  the  unity  of  all 
the  Labour  and  progressive  forces  was  not  something  imposed 
i pon  us  bv  the  exigencies  of  vrar,  but  a constructive  policy  that 
\ ^e  had  fought  for  from  the  moment  Hitler  came  to  power. 

We  have  been  proud  to  welcome  into  our  ranks  some  of  the 
I lost  outstanding  and  active  w^orkers  in  the  Labour  movement 
shop  stewards  wielding  great  influence  in  industry,  and  upon 
whom  some  of  the  heaviest  responsibilities  of  the  war  have 
rested;  Trade  Union  branch  and  district  officers  and  Trades 
( Council  secretaries,  leading  members  of  the  Executive  Committees 
c f the  key  Trade  Unions  of  the  country  ; distinguished  scientists 
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and  educationists,  members  of  the  medical  profession  ; tech- 
nicians  and  working  men  and  women  from  every  part  of  the 
country. 

The  Daily  Worker  has  performed  splendid  work  in  leading  and 
stimulating  the  fight  for  our  policy.  Oiu  publications  attract 
the  widest  support  of  any  political  literature  in  the  country. 
Our  Policy  Memoranda  are  read  and  studied  by  the  most  serious 
and  responsible  people  in  the  Labour  and  progressive  movement 
who  are  anxious  and  eager  to  luiow  what  Communist  policy  is, 
whatever  the  character  of  the  issue  under  discussion. 

The  Commimist  Party  whll  continue  to  grow,  especially  after 
the  war,  when  millions  of  men  and  women  are  demobilised  from 
the  armed  forces,  when  the  active  workers  in  the  factories  have 
more  time  for  sustained  political  work. 

The  most  important  thing  to  note  is  that  the  stronger  the 
Commimist  Party  has  become,  the  stronger  and  more  united  the 
whole  Labour  movement.  This  is  not  an  accident  or  a coincidence, 
but  natural  and  inevitable.  Tt  happens  because  our  Party  has 
no  sectional  aims — it  acts  as  a unifying  influence  throughout  the 
movement,  alw^ays  seeking  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
need  for  a common  policy  and  leadership  throughout  every 
section  of  the  Labour  movement. 

Because  of  this  new  position  which  the  Commimist  Party  now 
occupies,  we  sometimes  hear  two  kinds  of  arguments  brought 
forward.  First,  that  the  Communist  Party  “ ought  to  dissolve 
itself  if  it  really  wants  unity  with  the  Labour  Party.”  Secondly, 
that  the  Communist  Party  “ should  not  keep  going  cap  in  hand 
to  the  Labour  Party,  but  fight  on  its  own.” 

Let  us  examine  the  first  argument. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Communist  Party  would  not  be  a success 
for  unity,  but  a defeat  for  unity.  We  do  not  want  to  obtain 
unity  with  the  Labour  Party  by  back-door  methods,  by  apolo- 
gising for  being  Marxists  and  Communists.  What  is  needed  is 
the  recognition  of  two  things.  First,  that  the  Communist  Party 
has  something  vital  to  contribute  to  the  Labour  Party,  and  that 
we  can  all  work  together  without  necessarily  having  to  agree  on 
every  detail.  The  main  thing  is  to  unite  and  work  for  the  common 
people  and  reach  general  agreement  on  what  has  to  be  tlone.  We 
will  maintain  that  fight  and  w^in  that  fight. 

Secondly,  that  the  Labour  Party  and  the  movement  need  the 
Commimist  Party,  need  Marxism,  not  on  sufferance  but  for  the 
contribution  which  our  Party  can  make.  Our  all-sided  organisa- 
tion of  work  in  every  field  for  a single  objective,  the  imiting  of 
agitation  and  propaganda,  the  leadership  of  political  and  economic 
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s .ruggles,  and  the  understanding  of  social  changes  and  how  to 
organise  them — all  those  represent  a contribution  that  is  new 
and  essential  in  the  dev’^elopment  of  the  Labour  movement. 

The  Labom  Party  needs  the  Communist  Party  in  order  that 
r ew  members  can  be  won  for  the  Labom  Party,  Trade  Unions, 
Co-operatives  and  the  Commimist  Party,  so  that  the  movement 
c an  go  forward  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  working  people, 
i 1 the  teaching  of  Socialism  and  the  constant  fight  for  new  mass 
c evelopments  towards  its  achievement,  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
c f international  solidarity  as  between  the  workers  of  the  world, 
f nd  lielp  lay  the  basis  through  which  can  nltiinately  bo  created 
tne  single  working-class  political  party  .in  every  land. 

Let  anyone  impartially  analyse  the  Idstory  of  the  Labour 
iiovcTuent  since  the  formation  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  the 
1 ^adership  which  our  Party  has  given  stands  out  plainly — the 
crganisation  of  resistance  to  wage  cuts,  of  the  struggles  of  the 
i nemployed,  the  fight  against  the  Means  I'est,  the  defence  of  the 
1 liners,  the  support  and  leadership  given  in  the  General  Strike 
( which  resulted  in  scores  of  our  members  going  to  prison,  including 
the  leading  comrades  of  the  Party),  our  consistent  fight  for  unity 
between  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  our  organisation  of  the 
British  Battalion  of  the  International  Brigade  and  the  mighty 
campaign  we  led  for  the  defence  of  the  Spanish  Republic,  our 
f ght  for  rmited  action  against  Fascism,  the  isolation  of  Mosley, 
the  work  of  onr  members  in  Joint  Production  Committees,  in 
’rade  Union  recruitment,  in  furthering  Trade  Union  amalgama- 
tion, and  for  the  opening  of  the  Second  Front. 

These  have  been  some  of  the  key  campa  igns  of  the  Commimist 
l^arty,  and  they  have  done  much  to  develop  the  splendid  oppor- 
1 miities  now  before  us,  in  which  more  and  more  the  new  leaders 
(f  the  great  Labour  movement  are  coming  from  the  ranks  of 
Ihe  Communist  Party. 

Without  the  Communist  Party  there  would  have  been  no  such 
( ampaigns.  Now^  when  equally  serious  n<5W  problems  and  issues 
which  will  demand  the  utmost  mass  activity  and  campaigning 
j.re  arising,  and  when  a great  measure  of  agreement  exists 
1 letween  all  sections  of  the  Labour  movement  on  the  policy  that 
j oust  be  pursued,  the  whole  movement  needs  more  than  ever  the 
] troved  capacity  of  the  Communist  Party  to  arouse  and  organise 
Ihe  working  class  in  united  activity.  Because  Marxism  is  a 
guide  to  action,  the  Communist  Party  more  than  any  other  has 
Ihe  experience  of  translating  policy  into  mass  activity.  If  the 
Commimist  Party,  the  only  organised  body  of  Marxists  in  this 
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country,  was  dissolved,  the  Labour  movement  would  suffer  a 
disastrous  loss.  It  would  be  a blow  against  everything  the  Labour 
movement  stands  for  and  has  been  built  up  to  achieve  to  allow' 
this  to  take  place. 

We  shall  not  follow  such  a policy.  On  the  contrary  w'e  shall 
strengthen  and  continue  our  fight  for  unity.  Great  progress  has 
already  been  made.  Five  years  ago  there  were  few  who  thought 
we  w'ould  win  such  mass  support  for  unity  inside  the  Trade 
Union  movement  as  is  represented  by  the  withdraw’al  of  the 
“Black  Circular,”  and  by  the  fact  that  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  have  been  elected  to  such  important  Trade  Union 
positions  as  Presidents,  General  Secretaries  and  Executive 
Committee  representatives  and  to  membership  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  It  has  been  done  in  face 
of  stiff  odds,  but  the  point  is,  it  has  been  done.  The  forces  of  unity 
will  grow  even  stronger  and  the  fight  we  wage  for  unity  w'ith  the 
Labour  Party  w'ill  yet  be  as  successful  as  other  aspects  of  our 
w'ork.  » 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  Commimist  Party  should  fight 
on  its  own  and  not  bother  about  the  Labour  Party,  this  is  also  a 
mistaken  outlook  representing  the  worst  type  of  sectarianism. 
Those  w'ho  argue  like  this  fail  to  see  that  there  can  be  no  real 
progress  unless  the  whole  movement  is  taking  part,  and  con- 
stantly strengthening  its  ranks  and  socialist  consciousness  as  a 
result.  They  see  the  Labour  movement  as  a few  reactionary 
leaders,  instead  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  loyal,  self- 
sacrificing  and  politically  conscious  workers  who  make  up  the 
members  and  supporters  of  the  Labour  Party. 

Then  it  is  said  “ How  can  you  be  sincere  in  fighting  for  unity 
when  you  are  opposing  Labour  Party  candidates  at  the  next 
General  Election  ? ” If  this  position  does  arise  it  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Labour  Party,  not  ours.  We  have  put 
forward  our  proposals  whereby  any  division  in  the  Labour  or 
progressive  vote  might  be  avoided. 

At  the  General  Election  in  1935,  in  order  to  help  forw'ard  the 
fight  for  unity  and  our  affiliation  to  the  Labour  Party,  we  with- 
drew every  Communist  candidate  save  Whlliam  Gallacher  and 
myself.  We  fought  only  in  two  constituencies  where  the  influence 
of  the  Communist  Party  was  very  great,  as  the  return  of  Comrade 
Gallacher  to  Parliament  and  my  own  vote  of  over  thirteen 
thousand  proved.  To-day  there  are  scores  of  such  constituencies, 
and  despite  this  fact  we  have  so  far  put  forward  only  a modest 
forty  candidates. 
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The  strength  and  iniluence  of  the  Communist  Party  demand 
an  extension  of  its  membership  in  tlie  House  of  Commons.  Just 
look  at  the  record  of  Connade  Gallacher’s  activities  inside  and 
outside  of  Parliament  that  appears  in  the  Executive  Committee’s 
Report,  on  behalf  of  his  constituents  and  of  all  who  write  and  ask 
for  his  assistance,  and  at  once  you  will  appreciate  w’hat  a signifi- 
cant addition  to  his  ranks  would  achieve. 

The  existing  situation  in  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
the  Labour  movement  needs  more  members  of  the  Communist 
members  of  Parliament.  Time  and  again  on  important  issues 
it  is  split  and  thereby  ineffective,  and  from  this  grow’s  a dangerous 
tendency  for  misunderstandings  and  <livisions  as  between  the 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party  and  the  T.  [J.C.  In  its  own  interests 
the  Labour  movement  needs  more  members  of  the  Commimist 
Party  as  members  of  Parliament,  so  that  its  work  inside  and 
outside  of  Parliament  can  be  more  closely  united.  To  give  up 
the  fight  for  this  would  be  to  accept  the  right  of  reactionary 
leaders  to  hamstring  the  work  of  Labour  in  Parliament. 

Just  as  we  have  won  in  democratic  election,  on  the  basis  of 
our  policy  and  record,  important  positi(jns  in  every  Trade  Union 
in  the  country  and  tlirough  this  strengthened  both  the  Trade 
Unions  and  the  Labour  Party,  so  we  are  fully  justified  in  carrying 
forward  this  work  in  the  House  of  Conmons. 

Therefore,  while  we  continue  our  fight  for  the  removal  of  all 
bans  and  discriminations  against  the  mtjmbers  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  Trade  Unions,  so  that  they  shall  be  eligible  to  stand 
for  all  official  positions,  represent  their  Trade  Union  branches  on 
local  Labour  Parties  and  stand  as  their  Parliamentary  candidates 
and  for  election  to  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  Labour 
Party  ; while  we  work  for  a united  imd(3rstanding  at  the  General 
Election  to  prevent  a division  in  voting  and  for  our  affiliation  to 
the  Labour  Party,  we  shall  also  continue  our  fight  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  Communist  Parly. 

We  appeal  to  every  member  to  set  a personal  example  in 
bringing  in  others,  because  if  we  have  reached  our  present  position 
and  done  so  much  in  the  interests  of  all  M'orking  people,  how  much 

more  can  be  done  when  the  membership  of  our  Party  is  greatly 
increased. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done,  so  many  things  to  tackle,  so 
many  new  fields  of  work  opening  out  before  us,  that  there  is  a 
welcome  and  place  for  all  who  want  to  join  our  Party.  The 
end  of  the  war  in  Europe  will  mark  a new  turning  point  in  the 
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history  of  Britain  as  well  as  of  the  world.  There  will  be  new 
feelings  of  elation  and  endeavour  abroad,  much  of  the  frustration 
that  has  developed  will  have  gone,  and  people  will  be  more 
anxious  and  eager  than  ever  to  play  their  part.  In  factory  and 
street,  in  club  and  social  centre,  in  local  Labour  and  cultural 
organisations,  among  adults  and  youth,  men  and  women,  splendid 
new  opportvinities  open  up  for  spreading  the  principles  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  carrying  out  its  many-sided  constructive 

activities. 

Let  us,  therefore,  while  correcting  our  weaknesses,  strengthening 
and  broadening  our  forms  of  organisations,  go  out  and  win 
thousands  of  new  members  ; warmly  welcome  them  into  our 
ranks  ; see  that  the  work  they  do  is  what  they  want  to  do  and  are 
best  fitted  to  carry  out. 

If  we  do  this,  then  our  Congress  can  make  a mighty  contribution 
towards  securing  a new  Parliament  and  Government  at  the  next 
General  Election,  giving  the  guarantee  not  only  of  carrying 
forward  present  schemes  of  social  security,  but  strengthening  and 
improving  upon  them  ; of  organising  the  total  resources  of  the 
coimtry  to  provide  work  and  wages  for  all,  education  and  housmg 
that  increase  the  culture,  social  comfort  and  health  of  the  people  ; 
of  removing  fear  and  anxiety  from  the  cripples,  the  disabled  and 

aged. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  enable  the  working  class  to  make 
greater  progress  than  ever  before  to  the  final  conquest  of  power 
and  the  establishment  of  Socialism. 

We  send  our  greetings  to  all  our  comrades  in  the  armed  forces 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  prove  w’orthy  of  the  high  example  they  have  set  in  their 
bitter  and  costly  struggle  against  Fascism. 

We  greet  the  coming  26th  Anniversary  of  the  glorious  Russian 
Revolution,  through  which  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet^ Re- 
publics, based  on  Marxism  and  Socialism,  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  and  strongest  countries  in  the  world.  Most  people  have 
only  come  to  realise  the  greatness  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
Socialism  because  of  the  role  it  has  played  in  the  course  of  the 
war  against  Fascism.  But  its  real  and  lasting  greatness  is  to  be 
found  in  its  peaceful  production  and  achievement.  The  process 
of  recovery — grievous  though  its  losses  have  been — ^will  astound 
the  world,  and  act  as  an  inspiration  to  the  common  peoples 
everywhere  to  emulate  its  achievements  and  example. 
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FRATERNAL  GREETINGS  TO  THE  PEOPLES 

OF  THE  WORLD 

I‘nor  to  tkt  passing  of  the  following  Kesolution,  messages 
to  Congress  were  given  from  fraternal  delegates  from 
Austria  (Hans  Winterburg),  Czechoslovakia  (Behella) 
Germany  (Hans  Kalde),  India  (S.  A.  Dange),  Norlhern 

Hart'oreU)^'  (Salvador 

T™, i!,™‘  .neeting  in  the 

nmkt  ,,f  the  groat  a.ul  victorious  allied  offensite,  sends 

.ts  fraternal  greetings  to  tlie  peoples  engageil  in  the  eomn.on 
stiuggle  against  fascism. 

It  greets  tlie  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  wliose  indestructible 
Socialist  solidarity  has  enabled  them  to  perform  miracles  of 
production  whicli  helped  the  glorious  Red  Army  to  cleanse 

V 

Congress  greets  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  prodigious 
contribution  to  tho  common  cause  lias  brought  victory  nearer 
It  watches  with  sympatliy  tlie  effort  wliich  tho  progressive 

.jstem  and  the  development  of  iiilernational  economic  co- 
operation will  make  a contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
equal  to  that  winch  it  has  made  in  the  waging  of  war.  ’ 

bv'Tbe^r*  1*"'  eonfldent  that 

bj  the  development  and  extension  of  democratic  Governments 

and  of  the  progressive  forces  they  play  a role  of  ever-inereasinv 

importance  in  securing  a peaceful  progressive  world.  * 

Confess  extends  the  hand  of  solidarity  to  the  Indian  people 

and  pledges  itself  to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  secure  a 

Uon  Tve  r7™““‘  1 ‘S'^lf-determina- 

y.n.  W e pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  , ,ur  powef  to  promote  the 

extension  of  civil  rights  tliroughout  tho  Colonies  and  to  hasten 

then  advance  to  self-government, 

we  greet  the  heroic  Chinese  people,  and  hope  for  an  early 
achievement  of  that  national  unity  which  can  atone  hasten  the 

defeat  of  the  Japanese  invader  and  lay  the  basis  for  the  demo- 
cratic  reconstruction  of  the  country. 
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We  note  with  pride  the  part  which  our  brother  Communist 
Parties  have  played  in  organising  the  peoples’  resistance  to 
Fascism,  and  wish  them  success  in  further  developing  working- 
class  unity — the  necessary  basis  for  the  advance  of  the  common 
people  in  all  lands. 

CONGRESS  BELIEVES  THAT  THE  PEOPLE  ^\T^O  HAVE 
FOUGHT  TOGETHER  IN  THE  WAR  WILL  REiSIAIN 
TOGETHER  IN  THE  PEACE  ; that  by  international  co- 
operation in  promoting  world-wide  economic  development  they 
will  be  able  speedily  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  in  all  lands  ; 
that  by  co-operating  in  the  building  of  a world  security  organisa- 
tion they  will  banish  the  threat  of  war  and  enable  all  mankind  to 
live  in  peace  and  brotherhood. 


VICTORY,  PEACE,  SECURITY 
The  Political  Resolution 

Congress  endorses  the  Political  Report  presented  by  Comrade 
Pollitt  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  pledges  the 
Communist  Party  to  direct  all  its  efforts  in  the  coining  period 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  objectives  set  out  in  the  Report. 

These  aims  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  united  strength 
and  activity  of  the  Labour  movement  and  all  progressi\'e  people 
in  Britain  in  co-operation  with  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations. 

Congress  accordingly  declares  that  the  establishment  of  unity 
of  the  Labour  movement,  the  strengthening  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  of  all  the  organisations  of  the  Labour  movement,  and 
the  co-operation  of  all  Labour  and  progressive  organisations  are 
of  indispensable  importance  in  the  present  political  situation  in 
Britain  as  the  foundation  for  all  future  advance,  for  winning  the 
peace  and  for  whining  Britain  for  the  people. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Report,  Congress  sets  out  the  following 
principal  objectives  towards  which  the  united  Labour  and  pro- 
gressive movement  should  direct  their  efforts  in  the  coming 
period  : — 

1.  Complete  military  victory  over  Nazi  Germany  and 
Japan. 

2.  Terms  of  settlement  in  relation  to  Gennaiiy  which  shall 
effectively  prevent  new  aggression  ; enforce  full  disarmaiheut ; 
dissolve  all  fascist  institutions  ; re-establish  democratic  rights: 
punish  war  criminals  ; exact  reparations  in  suitable  forms  for 
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all  countries  pkmdered  or  devastated  by  Nazism  ; prohibit 
war  industries  and  establish  United  Nations  control  of  heavy 
industries  ; and  carry  through  whatever  territorial  frontier 
changes  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  States 
bordering  Germany  and  strengthen  European  peace. 

3.  A world  peace  settlement,  based  on  the  principles 
agreed  at  Teheran  and  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  embodied 
in  the  British-Soviet  Treaty ; the  close  co-operation  of  Britain, 
France,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and 
the  establishment  of  a world  oi’ganisation  of  democratic 
nations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  against  aggression  ; 
and  the  promotion  of  international  economic  co-operation, 
both  in  the  tasks  of  reconstruction  from  the  ravages  of  war, 
and  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  production  and  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living  in  all  countries. 

4.  Establishment  of  a representative  Indian  National 
Government  as  an  ally  of  the  United  Nations  during  the 
war,  and  freedom  for  the  Indian  people  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  Government  after  the  war,  through  a constituent 
assembly  elected  by  imiversal  suffrage  ; recognition  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  for  the  former  colonial 
territories  now  in  process  of  liberation  from  Japan  ; and 
inauguration  of  a large-scale  programme  of  economic  and 
social  development,  together  with  democratic  reforms,  in  all 
colonial  coimtries  with  a view  to  the  speediest  raising  of 
standards  and  advance  to  self-gov(?rnment. 

5.  Planned  economic  and  social  reconstruction  in  Britain, 
as  set  out  in  “ Britain  for  the  l^eople,”  on  the  basis  of 
nationalisation  of  the  land,  coal  and  power,  transport,  steel 
and  the  banks,  and  maintenance  of  State  control  of  the  main 
spheres  of  economy,  investment  and  foreign  trade,  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  full  production  and  full  employment, 
improvement  of  technique  and  productivity,  and  rapid  raising 
of  wages  and  social  standards,  provision  of  housing  and 
extension  of  social  services,  as  well  as  Britain’s  participation 
in  world  economic  reconstruction. 

6.  Electoral  agreement  of  the  Labour  Party,  Communist 
Party,  Co-operative  Party,  Liberal  Party,  Common  Wealth 
and  such  other  groups  or  sections  of  other  political  parties 
as  are  prepared  to  participate  in  a bloc  of  Labour  and 
Progressive  Unity,  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed  programme 
and  allocation  of  constituencies,  with  a view  to  ending  the 
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present  Tory  majority  in  Parliamenrt  and  ensuring  the  return 
of  a Government  which  will  carry  out  a policy  of  inter- 
national co-operation  and  democratic  and  social  progress. 

Congress  pledges  itself  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
strengthen  the  Communist  Party  by  a mass  recruitment  to  its 
ranks  as  the  indispensable  means  of  carrying  through  the  above 
policy  and  hastening  the  advance  towards  Socialism. 


Resolution  on 

“ BRITAIN  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  ” 

Moved  by  R.  PALIME  DUTT 

Victory  over  Fascism  must  be  the  starting  point  for  the  greatest 
advance  the  people  of  this  country  has  ever  known.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  far-reaching  democratic,  social  and  economic  progress. 

Congress  endorses  “ Britain  for  the  People  ” as  a programme 
of  the  most  urgent  immediate  measures  which  require  to  be 
carried  through  after  the  war  ; to  ensure  jobs  for  all,  social 
security,  good  houses,  and  improved  living  standards  ; and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  advance  to  Socialism. 

All  the  resources  exist  in  Britain  alike  in  respect  of  material 
wealth,  plant  and  equipment,  and  the  skill  of  the  working  people 
to  provide  plenty  for  all.  The  Communist  Party  rejects  the  view 
of  Britain  as  a poor  country  after  the  war.  There  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  productive  power  during  the  war.  War- 
time organisation  has  shown  the  possibility  of  public  control 
vastly  raising  production  and  ensuring  more  equal  distribution. 
After  the  w'ar,  w'e  must  see  that  these  controls  and  this  greatly 
increased  productive  pow'er  are  directed,  under  progressive 
leadership,  for  the  purposes  of  peace,  to  raise  rapidly  the  standard 
of  living  and  social  conditions. 

This  can  be  done,  provided  the  resistance  of  the  reactionary 
monopolist  interests,  which  were  responsible  for  the  policies  of 
restricted  production,  derelict  areas  and  mass  unemployment 

betwreen  the  wars,  is  overcome. 

The  tasks  of  post-w^ar  reconstruction  can  only  be  solved  if 
effective  control  of  the  nation’s  resources  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Government  representing  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

As  an  essential  foundation  of  such  control  of  the  nation  s 
resources,  the  Communist  Party  cn.lls  for  public  owmership  of 
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the  key  economic  resources— the  land,  ti.e  banks,  coal  and  power, 
transport  and  steel. 

The  Commimist  Party  further  calls  for  the  - maintenance  of 
such  forms  of  democratic  State  control  in  other  spheres  of 
production — including  control  of  finance,  investment  and  foreign 
trade  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  maxinnma  production,  full  use 
of  the  nation’s  resources  and  full  employment,  to  provide  plenty 
for  all.  The  machinery  of  control  should  be  strengthened  by 
increased  democratic  representation,  including  participation  of 
the  Trade  Unions  and  Co-operative  movement,  and  effective 
functioning  of  joint  production  committees  in  the  factories. 

It  will  be  the  urgent  responsibility  of  a progressive  Govermnent 
after  the  war  to  initiate  a Peace  Production  Prograimne,  on  a 
scale  comparable  to  'war-time,  to  meet  the  peace  needs  of  the 
people.  Such  a programme  will  need  to  provide  for  : 

1.  Housing:  the  rapid  construction  of  the  four  million 
new  houses  needed,  to  be  built  during  the  next  five  years  ; 

2.  Increased  production  of  clothing  and  consumption 
goods  for  the  people  ; 

» 

3.  Development  of  agriculture,  to  ensure  the  maximum 
production  of  food  from  our  land,  with  special  assistance 
to  small  farmers  ; 

4.  Re-equipment  and  modernisati(  *n  of  the  basic  industries; 

5.  Control  of  the  location  of  industry,  and  development 
of  balanced  production  in  the  former  distressed  areas. 

Higher  wages  and  living  standards  will  be  essential  to  absorb 
the  output  of  full  production.  This  will  require  : — 

1.  All-romid  increases  in  wages,  corresponding  to  the 
increase  in  productivity,  with  a minimiun  level  of  £4  10s.  a 

week  at  present  prices,  and  consequential  increases  for 
skilled  workers  ; 

2.  Reduction  of  hours,  with  a maximum  40-hour  week  ; 
an  annual  fortnight's  holiday  with  full  pay  ; 

3.  ExteiLsion  of  social  services,  and  all-inclusive  social 
insurance,  at  a lev^el  consistent  with  a full  and  healthy  life. 

The  development  of  social  and  cultural  standards  and  service 
must  include  : — 

1.  A comprehensive  National  Health  Service,  with 
adequate  provision  h^r  the  promotion  of  good  health, 
including  an  Industrial  Health  Service,  as  well  as  for  the 
best  care  and  treatment  of  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  income  ; 
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2.  A imified  democratic  educational  system,  sweeping 
away  present  class  inequalities,  and  ensuring  full  and  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  children  and  young  people, 
irrespective  of  income. 

The  programme  of  post-war  reconstruction  in  Britain  can  only 
be  carried  out  with  full  success  if  it  is  linked  with  the  programme 
for  international  post-war  reconstruction  and  political  and 
economic  co-operation,  as  planned  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
British  people  will  be  able  to  play  a leading  part  in  international 
economic  co-operation  for  reconstruction,  increased  world  trade 
and  raising  of  world  standards.  The  liberation  of  India,  and 
the  speediest  advance  to  self-govermnent  of  the  colonial  peoples, 
will  need  to  be  accompanied  by  immediate  measures  to  assist 
the  economic^  anti  social  development  of  these  peoples,  with  a 
view  to  raising  rapidly  their  technical  level  and  standard  of 
li\  ing.  It  is  along  these  lines,  and  not  through  the  cut-throat 
fight  for  monopolist  markets,  that  the  problems  of  Britain’s 
post-war  trade  can  be  successfully  solved. 

The  wadest  extension  of  democracy  is  indispensable  f6r  the 
advance  of  post-war  Britain.  The  Communist  Party  presses  for 
electoral  reform,  to  include  proportional  representation  and  the 
extension  of  voting  rights  to  yoimg  people  of  18  ; democratic 
strengthening  of  local  government,  and  the  establishment  of 
Scottish  and  Welsh  Parliaments  to  ensure  adecjuate  and  effective 
attention  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  these  countries  ; and  special 
measures,  including  legislation,  to  protect  the  people  against 
fascist,  anti-semitic  and  anti-democratic  activities. 


Congress  declares  that  these  proposals,  set  out  in  the  pro- 
gramme “ Britain  for  the  People,”  represent  an  immediate  policy 
which  can  be  carried  through  by  the  united  support  of  the  Labour 
movement  and  all  progressive  sections  of  the  people  to  meet  the 
most  urgent  needs  and  problems  after  the  war.  Congress 
accordingly  calls  for  unity  of  the  Labour  movement  and  all 
progressive  sections  in  support  of  these  aims,  to  return  a 
parliamentary  majority  at  the  next  election  for  this  policy,  and 
on  this  basis  to  establish  a Government  which  will  carry  out  this 
programme.  It  is  further  essential  to  ensure  corresponding 
progres.sive  majorities  on  all  local  Government  bodies.  Congress 
affirms  that  such  unity,  and  the  carrying  out  of  such  a pro- 
gramme, will  open  the  way  to  the  speediest  advance  to  the  goal 
of  Socialism,  which  can  alone  provide  the  final  solution  of  all  the 
problems  before  the  people. 
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Resolution  on 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  INDUSTRY  TO 
PEACE-TIME  PRODUCTION 

Moved  by  GEORGE  AI.LISON. 

1.  The  prospect  of  early  and  final  \ ictory  over  Fascism  in 
Europe  brings  to  the  British  Trade  Ilnion  movement  many 
new  possibilities  and  opportunities.  It  brings  also  new  problems 
and  new  responsibilities.  Foremost  among  these  is  that  of 
ensuring  that  the  conversion  of  British  industry  is  now  under- 
taken in  such  a way  as  to  provide  for  the  full  and  continuous 
employment  of  the  capital  and  labour  resources  of  the  country, 
and  is  directed  towards  meeting  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
people. 

2.  While  paying  due  regard  to  the  military  requirements 
for  the  continuation  of  the  war  against  Japan  and  laying  the 
basis  for  a stable  peace  in  Europe,  attention  must  be  directed 
to  orderly  and  planned  conversion  of  a considerable  part  of 
British  industry  from  war  to  peace  production  so  that  the 
change-over  may  be  effected  with  the  least  possible  dislocation. 
The  plan,  in  addition  to  serving  the  needs  of  the  British  people, 
will  have  to  provide  for  Britain’s  share  in  post-war  reconstruction 
abroad,  in  accordance  with  international  agreements.  The' 
basic  objective  being  to  create  the  conditions  necessary  t<; 
fulfil  the  aim  of  providing  full  employment  for  the  people  of  this 
coimtry. 

3.  The  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  making 
clear  its  proposals  for  the  conversion  of  industry  has  already 
had  bad  repercussions  in  certain  sections  of  the  engineering 
industry,  through  the  creation  of  redundancy  and  temporary 
unemployment,  arousing  grave  fears  among  the  workers  that 
there  will  be  a re-emergence  of  distressed  areas  after  the  war. 
This  situation  can  only  become  more  serious  as  the  military 
requirements  lessen  and  men  and  women  are  released  from 
the  forces,  unless  there  is  a comprehensive  and  agreed  plan 
acceptable  to  and  operated  in  collaboration  with  the  Trade 
Unions  and  the  employers. 

4.  This  Congress  strongly  protests  at  the  Government 
announcement  of  its  intention  to  hand  ov'er  State  factories  to 
private  enterpri.se.  As  Government  armament  factories  become 
redundant  they  should  be  re-equipped  for  the  manufacture 
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of  essential  engineering  products.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
necessary  to  concentrate  on  re-starting  sections  of  industry 
which  have  been  fully  or  partly  closed  dovm  because  of  the 
priority  of  war  needs,  and  in  general  developing  the  production 
of  peace  requirements,  housing  and  every  form  of  househokl 
equipment,  clothing,  etc.,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  meet  the 
needs  both  of  Britain  and  of  other  countries  m accordance  with 
international  agreements.  This  will  involve,  in  addition  to 
household  and  personal  needs,  the  restoration  of  industrial  and 
transport  plant  and  ecpiipment  and  making  gooil  the  depreciation 

of  the  war  years. 

.5.  Proposals  for  the  development  of  peace-time  industry 
directed  in  the  interests  of  the  peoples  must  be  primarily  based 
on  the  extension  of  State  control,  proper  location  of,  and  better 
balance  of,  industry.  To  this  end  we  propose  : 

(a)  Conversion  of  heavy  engineering  industry  to  provide  for 
the  technical  re-equipineut  of  such  industries  as  mining, 
transport,  building,  agriculture,  light  engineering  and 
textiles,  that  are  essential  to  the  economy  of  the  countrv 
and  the  pr'ovision  of  post-w^ar  needs. 

(b)  Provide  the  capital  goods  necessary  to  restore  the  war- 
devastated  areas,  help  the  backward  countries  and  the 
colonies  in  the  development  of  their  resources,  and  raising 
the  standard  of  living. 

(c)  The  maximum  development  of  agriculture  so  that  it  can 
play  its  full  part  in  raising  the  standard  of  nutrition  at 

home  and  abroad. 

6.  While  recognising  the  importance  of  the  maximum 
development  of  Britain’s  export  trade,  within  the  framework 
of  international  economic  co-operation,  it  is  necessary  to  reject 
any  suggestion  that  the  provision  of  full  employment  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living  must  be  dependent  im  a competitive 
drive  for  exports,  or  that  the  conversion  must  necessarily  be 
accompanied  by  protracted  periods  of  unemployment  either  in 
particular  industries  or  particular  localities. 

7.  These  dangers  can  be  averted  only  if  the  monopoly  interests 
already  clamouring  for  the  return  of  free  private  enterprise  are 
restrained  by  the  continuation  of  Government  control  in  the 
direction  of  industry  and  the  allocation  of  available  man-power. 

8.  During  the  transition  to  peace-time  production  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  collaboration  with  the  Trade  Unions,  nationally 
and  in  the  enterprises,  to  introduce  all  possible  safeguards  that 
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^ prevent  unemployment  or  transfer  of  labour,  or  provide  for 
attacks  on  wage  rates  and  conditions.  \\  here  transfer  of  labour 
1!  found  to  be  iiecessary  it  must  be  cari-ied  out  in  the  closest 
consultation  with  the  agreed  workshop  representatives  of  the 
Trade  Unions,  in  order  to  guard  against  discrimination  aimed  at 
cartaihng  the  strength  of  the  Trade  Union  movement. 

9.  The  conversion  of  industry  to  meet  the  peace-time  needs 
ot  the  people  involves  a great  increase  in  the  personnel  of  certain 
industries  that  have,  during  the  war,  bi^en  deprived  of  much 
oF  their  available  man-power.  So  far  as  possible  this  must  be 
cirried  tlirough  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  transfers,  but  to  be 
s ic(;essful  it  must  be  accompanied  by  an  immediate  raising  of 
M ilge  standards  and  conditions  in  thcvse  iudnstrios. 

10.  In  tlie  whole  process  of  re-organising  industry  for  peace- 
time re(|uirements  and  to  guarantee  the  full  use  of  the  country\s 
kbour  resources  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  special  provision 
to  ensure  tliat  the  woman  labour  trained  in  industry  during 
wartime  is  given  the  opportunity  of  being  retained  and  utilised 

II  those  spheres  which  offer  full  scope  for  tlie  skill  they  liave 
acquired. 

11.  War  wwkers  of  any  category  wlio  become  temporarily 
redundant  should  not  be  penalised  by  a period  on  the  dole. 
Tie  principle  of  the  guaranteed  week  should  be  extended  so 
tl  at  every  w'orker  for  w'hom  no  direct  transfer  is  immediately 
aiailable,  shall  be  guaranteed  a special  transfer  allow^ance 
ec  uivalent  at  least  to  the  time  rate  for  his  or  her  particular  trade. 

These  measures  will  enable  British  industry  to  be  swung  over 
tc  peacetime  reconstruction  in  the  immediate  future  in  such  a 
w';  ly  as  to  utilise  to  the  full  the  great  prodiadive  resources  of  men 
aid  material  available.  They  will  also  facilitate  the  rapid 
al  sorption  of  the  men  and  women  to  be  released  from  the  fighting 
se -vices  and  from  wartime  employment  and  will  lay  the  firm 
bssis  for  the  establishment  of  peacetime  prosperity. 

The  proposals  being  advanced  by  the  Tra,de  Union  movement, 
which  are  designed  to  secure  the  fullest  use  of  Britain’s  pro- 
dr  ctive  capacity  so  as  to  maintain  full  employment  and  to 
adv^ance  the  living  standard  of  the  people,  must  be  vigorously 
supported.  This  demands  the  strengthening  of  all  forms  of 
WT  rkshop  organisation  in  order  th^t  there  will  be  the  maintenance 
ani  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Production  Committees 
wf  ere  they  are  already  established.  W’here  they  are  not  estab- 
lished the  speedy  development  of  Joint  Production  and  Efficiency 
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Committees  in  all  the  main  industries  and  the  transport  services 
is  necessary.  On  a district  basis  the  District  Trade  Union 
Production  Committees  should  also  be  strengthened  and  their 
w'ork  extended. 

The  Trade  Unions  should  now  perfect  and  co-ordinate  their 
plans  so  as  to  secure  the  one  hundred  per  cent,  recruitment  to  the 
movement  of  men  and  women  demobilised  from  the  services, 
who  w’ill  constitute  an  invaluable  addition  to  tlie  forces  of  the 
w-orking  class,  and  so  as  to  facilitate  any  transference  of  member- 
ship needed  to  meet  the  coming  changes  in  employment.  The 
Trades  Councils  should  play  an  active  part  in  assisting  and 
co-ordinating  trade  union  activity  in  the  localities  on  these 
problems. 

This  process  w-ill  be  facilitated  if  greater  Trade  Union  unity 
can  be  established  and  inter-union  rivalries  and  competition  can 
be  eliminated  as  a vital  pre-recpiisite  for  the  organisational 
strengthening  of  the  movement  to  meet  the  new-  tasks  and  seize 
the  new  opportunities  which  now  lie  before  the  people  of  Britain. 

There  is  particular  need  for  immediate  training  schemes  to 
enable  w’omen  in  the  services  to  train  for  work  connected  with 
the  social  services,  i.e.,  nursery  scliools,  canteen  w'ork,  clhld 
w-elfare  work,  etc. 


Resolution  on 
WAGES  POLICY 

Moved  by  EMILE  BURNS. 

1.  The  w-ages  paid  to  large  numbers  of  British  w-orkers  prior 
to  the  war  w'ere  notoriously  below’  the  level  necessary  even  for 
the  maintenance  of  normal  standarfls  of  health  and  nutrition. 
This  applied  to  many  sections  of  skilled  workers  in  basic 
industries,  such  as  coalmining,  agriculture  and  textiles.  The 
earnings  of  the  British  w’orking  class  as  a whole  did  not  adequately 
refiect  their  technical  skill  and  the  increasing  productivity  of 
industry. 

2.  The  w’ar  years,  contrary  to  general  belief,  have  seen  a 
further  deterioration  in  real  wages,  which  has  been  partially 
obscured  by  the  increased  earnings  arising  from  full  employment, 
long  hours  and  intensified  work.  In  very  few’  industries  have  the 
increases  in  wage  rates  kept  pace  even  with  the  official  Cost  of 
Living  Index.  In  no  case,  including  clerical  and  professional 
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v'orkers,  have  wage  increases  been  snffici(^nt  to  meet  tlie  actiial 
i icrease  in  tlie  level  of  prices.  The  increase  in  national  pro- 
cnctivity  has  not  been  reflected  in  wage  levels.  Hence  there  is 
already  a dangerous  leeway  which  needs  to  be  rapidly  made  up. 

3.  There  can  be  no  national  prosperity  n Post-War  Britain  on 
t lese  terms.  High  and  rising  levels  of  wages,  keeping  pace  with 
t le  increases  in  prodiictix  ity  arising  from  scientific  and  technical 
c evelopments,  provide  the  essential  foundations  of  social  advance, 
a nd  an  indispensable  method  for  maintaining  full  employment  and 
economic  stability. 

4.  Tlie  teclmical  developments  in  industry  demand  the 
e stablisliment  of  a higher  status  for  those  workers  who  are 
classed  as  semi-skilled,  while  the  skilled  craftsman,  who  more 
t tian  ever  becomes  a key-man,  must  find  his  enhanced  res- 
f onsibilities  reflected  in  his  rates  of  pa;v . Training,  skill,  the 
arduous,  dangerous  or  responsible  character  of  the  job  are  among 
f ictors  which  must  be  taken  into  account  more  fully  than  todav 
i 1 determining  the  different  rates  for  different  jobs  and  grades. 
I b is  essential  to  establish  new  wage-scak^s  taking  these  factors 
i ito  accomit  in  relation  to  each  industry,  with  a minimum  adult 
rite  for  men  and  women  alike  which  in  no  case  should  be  below 
f4  10s.  at  present  price  levels,  thus  guaranteeing  a normal 
standard  of  health  and  nutrition  to  all  workers. 

5.  Women’s  wages  in  all  industries  must  be  determined  on  the 
lasis  of  the  rate  for  the  job,  and  the  Government  should  take  tlie 
load  in  establishing  this  principle  in  all  piiblic  employment. 
There  must  be  an  end  to  the  use  of  women  as  cheap  labour 
t irough  the  rating  of  jobs  as  W' omen’s  jobs. 

6.  There  should  be  an  immediate  increase  in  the  rates  for 
y outh  and  apprentices  ; w'hilst  at  the  same  time  the  Trade 
I nions  should  seek  to  establish  wage  for  age  scales  for  each 
industry  and  the  principle  of  the  rate  for  the  job  for  young 
people  doing  adult  w^ork. 

7.  The  w'age  rates  negotiated  between  unions  and  employers 
must  be  enforceable  by  law  as  national  minimum  standards  for 
t le  industry  in  question,  while  such  Government  protection  as  is 
afforded  by  Trade  Boards,  must  be  directed  tow'ards  securing 
CDmparable  wage  standards  in  poorly  organised  trades. 

8.  The  Government  must  maintain  a rigid  control  of  prices 
a ad  pursue  a policy  of  reducing  prices  and  taxation  borne  by 
V orking  people,  so  that  real  wages  are  rapidly  raised. 
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9.  A speedy  reduction  of  working  hours  to  a maximum  of 
40  with  corresponding  wage  increases  to  maintain  earnings,  the 
establishment  of  the  guaranteed  week  in  all  industries  and  at 
least  two  w^eeks’  paid  holiday  a year  in  addition  to  Banlv  Holidays, 
are  essential  parts  of  the  progressive  wages  policy  required. 

10.  The  fallacious  arguments  now  being  advanced  by  sections 
of  the  employing  class  about  Britain’s  post-war  poverty  and  the 
need  to  reduce  wages  in  order  to  develop  the  export  trade 
already  indicate  the  fierce  opposition  that  the  movement  will 
have  to  overcome  in  its  drive  for  high  and  rising  real  wages  in  all 
sections  of  industry  and  trade.  Congress,  convinced  that  the 
people  must  secure  for  themselves  a higher  and  increasing 
proportion  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  if  national  prosperity  aild 
international  co-operation  are  to  be  maintained,  calls  upon  the 
whole  movement  to  recognise  the  need  for  a imifled  policy  and 
a nation-wide  campaign  to  achieve  this  aim. 

Resolution  on 
DEMOBILISATION 

Moved  by  A.  F.  PAPWORTH. 

1.  This  Congress  sends  warmest  fraternal  greetings  to  our 
gallant  men  and  women  of  the  fighting  forces,  w’ho  are  now^ 
writing  the  most  glorious  pages  in  our  history.  While  paying 
tribute  to  the  magnificent  courage  and  self-sacrifice  which  have 
made  possible  the  present  victorious  advances,  we  recognise  that 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  fighting  forces  can  only  be  paid  if  the 
victory  over  Fascism  is  accompanied  by  the  victory  over  all  the 
reactionary  forces  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a new  Britain. 

2.  Military  Needs  in  the  Future.  Though  the  defeat  of  Nazi 
Germany  is  now  in  sight,  there  are  still  heavy  battles  and  heavy 
responsibilities  to  be  faced  before  its  complete  destruction,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  the  occupation  of  Germany  by  Allied 
forces  after  the  war,  and  organising  the  victory  over  Japan. 

3.  It  is  recognised  that  until  this  position  has  been  reached 
any  demobilisation  can  only  be  partial  and  subject  to  over-riding 
military  requirements.  We  nevertheless  insist  that  such  demobili- 
sation as  is  found  possible  in  the  interim  period  between  the 
defeat  of  Germany  and  the  defeat  of  Japan  should  be  carried 
out  with  all  possible  speed.  At  the  same  time,  we  welcome  the 
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intention  to  continue  call-up  of  civilians — including  some  men 
hitherto  in  reserved  jobs — so  that  many  of  those  in  the  forces 
who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  up  till  now — especially 
those  wdth  two  years’  service  in  India,  Burma  and  the  Far  East — 
can  be  relieved  and  allowed  to  come  home. 

While  welcoming  the  Government’s  long  overdue  decision  to 
raise  the  pay  of  those  members  of  the  forces  with  more  than 
three  years’  service  and  to  give  a special  increase  for  those  serving 
in  the  Japanese  campaign,  we  nevertheless  emphasise  that  the 
new  rates  of  pay  are  not  yet  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  job,  anti  that  allowances  for  the  families  of  serving  men 
are  still  inadequate.  We  therefore  demand  (1)  the  raising  of  the 
basic  rate  of  pay  to  5s.  a day  for  all  men  and  women  in  the 
forces  ; (2)  the  raising  t>f  the  minimum  unit  standard  of  war 
service  grant  to  25s.,  instead  of  22s.  as  at  j)resent,  and  establishing 
a basic  dependant’s  allowance  of  10s.  per  week.  These  are 
minimum  demands  which  it  is  essential  should  be  granted,  in 
order  that  tlie  Anned  Forces  can  occupy  their  rightful  place  in 
the  national  life  of  Britain. 

4.  RGconstruction  and  Demobilisation.  No  demobilisation 
scheme  can  be  satisfactorily  operated  unless  carried  (nit  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  recimstruction  programme.  A clear  Govern- 
ment plan  for  tackling  reconstruction  is  needed,  wnth  strict  control 
of  the  major  industries,  so  that  the  full  utilisation  of  all  available 
man-power  is  ensured  in  the  gigantic  tasks  ahead.  If  this  is 
done,  service  men  and  w^omen  can  be  certain  that  jobs  wall  be  . 
waiting  for  them  on  their  return. 

5.  W'^e  w'elcome  the  proposal  for  “ age  plus  length  of  service  ” 
to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  order  of  demobilisation.  In 
addition  we  press  for  the  utmost  consideration  being  given  when- 
3ver  possible  to  men  over  thirty,  with  first  preference  to  those 
with  longest  service  and  those  with  young  families.  We  also 
mpport  the  decision  to  demobilise  simultaneously  a smaller  sub- 
sidiary category  (B)  for  urgent  work  in  key  reconstruction 
ndustries,  such  as  building.  We  urge,  however,  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Trade  Unions  should  have  a voice  in  determining 
he  type  of  labour  to  be  demobilised  under  category  B,  from 
dme  to  time.  All  Trade  Unionists  have  the  duty  of  taking  an 

. ictive  part  in  the  working  out  of  all  plans  concerning  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  ex-service  men  and  women. 

6.  Finding  Jobs.  As  demobilisation  progresses,  the  closest 
( o-operation  between  the  Government,  employers.  Trade  Unions, 
Joint  Production  Committees  and  Trades  Councils,  together  with 
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representatives  of  ex-servicemen’s  organisations,  wdl  be  needed 
on  a national,  regional  and  local  scale  to  see  that  those  returning 
are  speedily  absorbed,  and  that  there  is  no  unorganised  scramble 
for  jobs  with  worker  competing  against  worker,  and  serviceman 
against  serviceman.  There  must  be  adequate  provision  for  the 
fullest  participation  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  other  representatives 
of  the  Labour  movement  on  the  Reinstatement  Connmtteos  now 

being  appointed. 

Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  problems  of  ex-ser\dce 
women.  Though  many  of  those  who  are  married  wmmen  will 
wish  to  remain  at  liome,  others  will  wisli  to  return  to  employment. 
While  in  the  forces  many  w’omen  have  learnt  new  trades  and 
acquired  new  skill,  and  it  is  important  that  in  each  area  there 
should  be  people  specifically  allocated  to  cater  for  ex-service 
women,  such  as  officials  of  Trade  Unions  catering  for  women, 
representatives  of  women’s  organisations,  and  women  shop 

stewards. 

In  no  circumstances  should  the  finding  of  jobs  for  ex-service 
men  and  women  fall  into  the  liands  of  charitable  organisations, 
so  that  they  become  segregated  from  their  fellow  citizens  and 
liable  to  be  used  as  a weapon  to  reduce  standards  won  by  the 
organised  workers.  A special  watch  needs  to  be  made  so  that  all 
bogus  labour  agencies  for  ex-service  men  and  w^omen  can  be 
exposed  and  suppressed.  Nor  should  the  finding  of  jobs  be  left 
only  to  the  Employment  Exchanges.  The  Labour  movement  mi^t 
arouse  support  for  the  ex-service  man  among  the  industrial 
workers,  remembering  that,  while  many  were  organised  in  some 
section  of  the  Labom’  mov^ement  before  call-up,  many  others  are 
too  young  to  hav^e  had  organised  association  with  w'orking-class 
politics  and  Trade  Unions.  We  must  forge  mibreakable  miity 
between  the  workers  in  the  factories  and  those  in  umform. 

7.  We  welcome  the  proposal  to  give  each  servdng  man,  when 
demobilised,  eight  w^eeks’  leave  with  full  pay,  and  to  provide 
gratuities  and  clothing.  It  is  essential  that  the  Gov  ernment 
should  disclose  the  amount  of  the  gratuities  it  is  proposed  to 
grant,  and  we  demand  they  they  shall  be  on  a really  adequate 
scale  in  view  of  the  debt  which  the  nation  owes  to  the  forces. 
We  urge,  however,  that  when  for  unavoidable  reasons  a job  has 
not  been  fomad  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks,  the  onus  should  be  on 
the  Government  either  to  provide  the  job,  or  continue  the  pay- 
ments. These  payments  should  also  be  continued  to  cover  any 
delays  in  reinstating  service  men  who  want  to  get  back  their  old 
job  under  the  Reinstatement  in  Civil  Employment  Act. 
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8.  Education  and  Training.  Problems  connected  with  re- 
liabilitation  in  civilian  life. will  be  great.  In  the  forces  there  are 
many  who  have  not  completed  tlu'ir  education  or  training  and 
feel  that,  had  they  not  been  called-up,  they  would  now'  be  in 

good  jobs.  Others  have  got  new  ambitions  and  wish  to  start 
in  new  jobs,  for  which  in  some  cases,  they  have  been  partially 
trained  while  in  flie  forces  ; others  who  were  previously  skilled 
have  not  been  in  touch  with  recent  developments  in  their  trebles 
or  professions  and  need  refresher  courses. 

The  present  Government  scheme  ior  assisting  further  education 
IS  confined  to  those  w'ho  can  show'  that  tliey  w'ere  prevented  by 
their  w'ar  service  from  taking  up  some  kind  of  post-secondarv 
school  training,  and  excludes  those  who  were  unable  to  take 
such  framing  before  the  war.  This  is  clearly  inequitable  and 
must  be  remedied.  Arrangements  sliould  be  made  so  that  all 
service  men  and  women  can  undergo  a period  of  training  if  the\- 

so  desire,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  in  co-operation 
w'ith  the  Trade  Unions. 


« ' - 

EMERGENCY  RESOLUTION  ON  HOUSING 

Moved  by  WILLIAM  RUST. 

^HE  17th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  expresses  grave 
alarm  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  Government’s  housing 
programme  and  its  failure  to  acquire,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commimity,  the  land  necessary  for  the  rapid  building  of  houses 
and  the  carrying  through  of  a national  planning  policy 

It  warns  the.  landlords  and  other  vested  interests,  rejn-esented  bn 
the  dwhard  Torres  in  Parliament,  that  their  attempts  to  sabotage  the 

Tou-n  and  Country  Planning  Bill  are  arousing  deep  indignation 
throughout  the  country. 

Further  delay  in  the  commencement  of  the  housing  programme 
will  endanger  the  foundations  of  the  new  Britain,  seriously 
menace  family  life,  and  gravely  impede  the  fight  against  bad 
health  and  disease.  Housing  is  the  most  urgent  social  question 

of  the  day,  and  for  its  solution  all  the  available  resources  of  the 
coimtry  must  be  mobilised. 

Taking  into  account  the  effect  of  the  bombing,  the  large 
number  of  shuns  and  very  old  houses,  and  the  fact  that  main 
tenance  has  been  suspended  during  the  war  years.  Congress 
regards  the  official  programme  of  thret  to  four  million  houses  during 
the  first  ten  to  twelve  years  after  the  war  as  totally  inadequate. 
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CORRECTION 

S<.)me  amendments  to  the  section  “ \\  hat  Must  be  Done  ” in  the  Housing 
Resolution,  pp.  ol  and  52,  wen*  unfortuuaUdy  omittt*d  from  the  text 
printed  in  this  Report. 

R(*aders  are  asked,  therefore,  to  delete  all  after  “ \\  hat  Must  be  Done 
(}),  51)  down  to  by  the  people  ” (p.  52)  and  to  substitute  the  following  : 

WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE 

In  ord(*r  to  guarantee  the  carrying  through  of  this  programnu*.  the 
Pongress  demands  : 

(1)  L(*gislation  j)rovi<ling  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  all  the  laiul 
immediately  nt*(*d(‘d  for  the  building  programme.  Compensation  to 
be  ])aid  at  mod(*rate  rates  on  the  basis  ol  the  191^0  level,  witli  special 
provision  for  the  house  oi‘  small  shoj)  owner-occupier. 

(2)  lioeal  authorities  to  be  placed  in  control  of  all  building  ilevelopments 
in  th(*  ana,  and  to  be  equij)ped  with  powers  to  ensure  community 
planning. 

(3)  lmme<liati*  j)rovision  by  the  GoveJ’nnuuit  of  loans  to  lo<^al  authorititLS 
at  low  rates  of  interest  (m»t  more  than  2 per  (*ent.)  and  in  the  case  of 
l)litze<l  areas  and  areas  in  special  need,  loans  to  be  tree  ol  interest. 

(4)  That  provision  of  t(*m])orary  housing  shall  be  regarded  as  a war 
measure,  the  full  cost  of  which  shall  lx*  borne  by  tlie  Gov'crnment. 

(5)  Direct  Government  grants  so  long  as  necessary,  in  order  that  local 
authorities  may  repair  and  recondition  existing  houses  and  let  liouses 
at  economic  rents  wliich  workers  can  afford  to  pay. 

(ff)  Government  control  of  the  building  imlustry  and  associate<l 
industries,  and  reduction  in  the  costs  of  building  materials.  Iffacing 
of  orders  now  for  materials,  conversion  of  factory  space  and  plant 
for  production  of  })refabricated  parts,  standardised  fittings  and 
t(*m])orary  houses. 

(7)  Immediate  expansion  of  the  labour  force  in  tlie  building  industry 
hv  release*  of  men  from  the  forces  and  transfer  of  workers  from 
other  industries,  in  agreement  with  tlie  union.  The  establishment 
of  Joint  Production  Committees  for  the  buihling  industry. 

(U)ngress  demands  the  following  steps  to  meet  the  spe*cial  immediat-e 
needs  of  London  arising  from  the  bombing: 

(1)  S])eeding  up  of  bomb-damage  repairs. 

(2)  Itequisitioning  of  houses  by  an  All-Lon<lon  Authority. 

(J)  Partitioning  and  conversion  of  suitable  buildings  into  Hats. 

(4)  The  Government  to  pay  additional  travelling  expenses  to  those 
te  m p ( ) r a r i ly  re  - h o u se  d . 

(5)  The  Landlord  and  Tenants  \Vai‘  Damage  (Amendment)  Act  1H41 
to  be  amendt'd  to  ensure  more  a<le(piate  jirovision  tor  re<lucti<m  of 
rents  of  bomb-damaged  houses,  a{)])!iul  retrosp(*ctively,  in  pjopoi'tion 
to  reduction  and  deterioration  of  ac<*ommodation. 

(b)  The  speedy  provision  of  the  largest  ])i)ssible  number  of  temporary 
prefabricated  houses. 

Congress  also  demands  the  maintt*nance  of  rent  control,  and  warns  the 
propertied  interests  that  all  attempts  to  increase  rents  will  be  strongly 
resisU*d  by  the  people. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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8.  Education  and  Training.  Problems  connected  with  re- 
habilitation in  civilian  life,  will  be  great.  In  the  forces  there  are 
many  who  have  not  completed  their  education  or  training  and 
feel  that,  had  they  not  been  called-up,  they  would  now  be  in 

good  jobs.  Others  have  got  new  ambitions  and  wish  to  start 
m new  jobs,  for  which  in  some  cases,  they  have  been  partially 
trained  while  in  fhe  forces  ; others  who  were  previously  skilled 
have  not  been  in  touch  with  recent  developments  in  their  trades 
or  professions  and  need  refresher  courses. 

The  present  Government  scheme  f or  assisting  further  education 
is  confined  to  those  who  can  show  that  they  were  prevented  by 
their  war  service  from  taking  up  some  kind  of  post-secondary 
school  training,  and  excludes  those  who  were  unable  to  take 
such  training  before  the  war.  This  is  clearly  inequitable  and 
must  be  remedied.  Arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  all 
service  men  and  women  can  undergo  a period  of  training  if  they 

so  desire,  vmder  the  auspices  of  the  Government  in  co-operation 
with  the  Trade  Unions. 


EMERGENCY  RESOLUTION  ON  HOUSING 

Moved  by  WILLIAM  RUST. 

'pHE  17th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  expresses  grave 
alarm  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  Government’s  housing 
programme  and  its  failure  to  acquire,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
comm^ty,  the  land  necessary  for  the  rapid  building  of  houses 
and  the  carrying  through  of  a national  planning  policy. 

It  warns  the  landlords  and  other  vested  interests,  represented  by 
the  die-hard  Tories  in  Parliament,  that  their  attempts  to  sabotage  the 

Town  and  Country  Planning  Bill  are  arousing  deep  indignation 
throughout  the  country. 

Further  delay  in  the  commencement  of  the  housing  programme 
will  endanger  the  foundations  of  the  new  Britain,  seriously 
menace  family  life,  and  ^avely  impede  the  fight  against  bad 
j <iisease.  Housing  is  the  most  urgent  social  question 

of  the  day,  and  for  its  solution  all  the  available  resources  of  the 
country  must  be  mobilised. 

Taking  into  account  the  effect  of  the  bombing,  the  large 
number  of  slums  and  very  old  houses,  and  the  fact  that  main- 
tenance has  been  suspended  during  the  war  years.  Congress 
regards  the  official  programme  of  three  to  four  million  houses  during 
the.  first  ten  to  twelve  years  after  the  war  as  totally  inadequate. 
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CORRECTION 

Some  amendments  to  the  section  “ What  Must  be  Done  ” in  the  Housing 
Resolution,  pj).  51  and  52,  were  unfortunately  omitted  from  the  text 
printed  in  this  Report. 

Readers  are  asked,  therefore,  to  delete  all  after  “ What  Must  be  Done  ” 
(p.  51)  down  to  “ by  the  people  ” (p.  52)  and  to  substitute  the  following  : — 

WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE 


In  order  to  guarantee  the  carrying  through  of  this  programme,  the 
Congress  demands  : 

(1)  Legislation  providing  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  all  the  land 
immediately  needed  for  the  building  programme.  Compensation  to 
be  paid  at  moderate  rates  on  the  basis  of  the  1939  level,  with  special 
provision  for  the  house  or  small  sho}>  owner-occupier. 

(2)  Local  authorities  to  bo  placed  in  control  of  all  building  developments 
in  the  area,  and  to  be  equipped  with  powers  to  ensure  community 
]jlanning. 

(3)  Immediate  provision  by  the  Government  of  loans  to  local  authorities 
at  low  rates  of  interest  (not  more  than  2 per  cent.)  and  in  the  case  of 
blitzed  areas  and  areas  in  special  need,  loans  to  be  free  of  interest. 

(4)  That  provision  of  temporary  housing  shall  be  regarded  as  a war 
measure,  the  full  cost  of  which  shall  be  borne  by  tlie  Government. 

(5)  Direct  Government  grants  so  long  as  necessary,  in  ordei’  that  local 
authorities  may  repair  and  recondition  existing  houses  and  let  lioust^s 
at  economic  rents  which  workers  can  afford  to  pay. 

(6)  Government  control  of  the  building  industry  and  associated 
industries,  and  reduction  in  the  costs  of  building  materials.  Placing 
of  orders  now  for  materials,  conversion  of  factory  space  and  plant 
for  production  of  prefabricated  parts,  standardised  tittings  and 
temporary  houses. 

(7)  Immediate  expansion  of  the  labour  force  in  the  building  industry 
bv  release  of  men  from  tlie  forces  and  transfer  of  workers  from 

4. 

other  industries,  in  agreement  witli  the  union.  The  establishment 
of  Joint  Production  Committees  for  the  building  industry. 

Congress  demands  the  following  stt'ps  to  meet  tlie  special  immediate 
needs  of  London  arising  from  the  bombing  : 

(1)  Speeding  up  of  bomb-damage  repairs. 

(2)  Requisitioning  of  houses  by  an  All-London  Authority. 

(3)  Partitioning  and  conversion  of  suitable  buildings  into  flats. 

(4)  The  Government  to  pay  additional  travelling  expenses  to  those 
temporarily  re-housed. 

(5)  The  Landlord  and  Tenants  War  Damage  (Amendment)  Act  1941 
to  be  amended  to  ensure  more  adequate  provision  for  i(‘duction  of 
rents  of  bomb-damaged  houses,  applied  retrospectively,  in  pro})ortion 
to  reduction  and  deterioration  of  accommodation, 

(6)  The  speedy  provision  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  t(*mporary 
prefabricated  houses. 

Congress  also  demands  the  maintenance  of  rent  control,  and  warns  the 
propertied  interests  that  all  attempts  to  increase  rents  will  be  strongly 
resisted  by  the  people. 


Four  Million  Houses  in  Five  Years 

It  demands  the  construction  of  four  million  low  rented  houses 
in  the  next  five  years,  and  while  acknowledging  the  value  of 
temporary  houses  to  meet  urgent  needs,  emphasises  that  the 
development  of  prefabrication  greatly  facilitates  the  rapid 
construction  of  well -designed,  permanent  houses  with  stan- 
dardised fittings.  In  the  coming  two  years  it  should  be  possible 
to  build  at  least  one  million  temporary  and  permanent  houses. 


What  Must  be  Done 

In  order  to  guarantee  the  carrying  through  of  this  programme, 
the  Congress  demands  : 

1.  Legislation  providing  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  all 
the  land  immediately  needed  for  the  building  programme. 
Compensation  to  he  paid  at  7Uoderate  rates  on  the  basis  of 
the  1939  level,  with  special  provision  for  the  owner -occupier. 
Land  thus  acquired  to  be  leased  by  the  Govermnent  to 
the  local  authorities,  for  all  purposes. 

2.  Local  authorities  to  be  placed  in  complete  control  of  all 
building  developments  in  the  area,  and  to  be  equipped 
with  powers  to  ensure  community  planning. 

3.  Immediate  provision  by  the  Government  of  loans  to 
local  authorities  at  low  rates  of  interest  (not  more  than 
2 per  cent.),  and  in  the  case  of  blitzed  areas  and  areas  in 
special  need,  loans  to  be  free  of  interest. 

4.  Direct  Government  grants  so  long  as  necessary,  in  order 
that  local  authorities  may  let  houses  at  economic  rents 
which  workers  can  afford  to  pay. 

5.  Government  control  of  the  building  industry  and  asso- 
ciated industries,  and  reduction  in  the  costs  of  buildmg 
materials.  Placing  of  orders  now  for  materials,  con- 
version of  factory  space  and  plant  for  production  of 
prefabricated  parts,  standardised  fittings  and  temporary 

houses. 

6.  Immediate  expansion  of  the  labour  force  in  the  building 
industry  by  release  of  men  from  the  forces  and  transfer 
of  workers  from  other  industries,  in  agreement  with  the 
Unions.  The  establishment  of  Joint  Production  Com- 
mittees for  the  building  industry. 
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Congress  demands  the  speeding  up  of  the  bomb  damage  repair 
1 1 London,  tlie  further  requisition  of  houses  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people,  the  partitioning  and  conversion  of  suitable 
huildmgs  into  Hats,  and  a programme  of  substantial  repairs. 

Congress  also  demands  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rent 
< ontrol,  and  warns  the  propertied  interests  that  all  attempts  to 
nicrease  rents  will  be  strongly  resisted  by  the  people. 


BRANCH  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  five  Resolutions  from  Brunches  were  adopted  at 
(/ongress  : ^ 

Nationalisation  of  the  Mines. 

This  Congress,  conscious  of  the  need  lor  increased  coal  pro- 
cuction  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  final  offensive  against 
J ascism  and  the  post-war  needs  of  the  people,  demands  that  the 
trovernment  takes  immediate  steps  to  nationalise  the  mines 
s nee  this  IS  the  only  measure  likely  to  secure  the  full  co-operation 
c f the  rnmers  by  the  removal  of  obstruct  ive  managements  and 
tie  abolition  of  the  profit  motive  which  has  been  the  main 
CD^ideration  of  the  majority  of  coal  outers  during  the  present 

— Potteries  Branch. 

SDcial  Security. 

This  Congress  of  the  Commimist  Party  welcomes  the  recent 

Covernment  White  Papers  dealing  witJi  a National  Health 

^ ystem  and  Social  Insurance.  Whilst  there  is  considerable  room 

f..r  improvement,  particularly  in  the  ratios  of  benefit  proposed 

imder  the  Social  Insurance  Scheme,  Congress  demands  the 

11  ^ediate  introduction  of  legislation  to  secure  that  these  measures 

o : Social  Insurance  will  be  placed  on  the  Statute  book  in  order 

to  ensure  that  they  can  be  brought  into  operation  at  the  earliest 
pDSSible  moment. 

— Potteries  Branch. 

C ause  5,  Trades  Disputes  Act. 

That  this  Congress  gives  full  support  to  the  Union  of  Post 
0 ffice  Workers  in  their  demand  for  the  rej.oal  of  Clause  5 of  the 
l')27  Trades  Disputes  Act,  and  for  the  removal  of  all  bans  on  the 
p ilitical  activities  of  Civil  Servants. 
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MaryhiU  Branch. 


Spain. 

That  the  United  Nations,  in  order  to  complete  the  destruction 
of  world  Fascism,  should  assist  the  Spanish  people  to  liberate 
their  country,  and  should  include  Franco  and  the  Spanish  Blue 
Division  in  the  list  of  War  Criminals. 

— Wallasey  Branch. 

Frank  Ryan. 

This  Congress  calls  upon  the  British  Government  to  demand 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Franco  Govermnent  in  London 
the  whereabouts  of  Frank  Ryan,  last  heard  of  in  a Spanish  gaol. 
W^e  urge  all  delegates  to  work  to  mobilise  the  whole  Labour 
movement  in  support  of  this  demand. 

— Platting  Branch. 

» 

REPLY  TO  DISCUSSION 

HARRY  POLLITT 

The  War  and  Unity 

IT  is  perhaps  inevitable  because  of  the  character  of  the  ‘reso- 
lutions that  the  urgency  of  the  war  has  tended  to  be  lost  a 
little  in  the  discussion.  This  is  why,  just  as  in  our  opening 
remarks  we  drew  attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  present  position 
and  the  need  for  no  slackening  in  respect  of  the  war  effort,  it  is 
necessary  to  reinforce  the  arguments  again. 

Anyone  reading  the  newspapers  this  morning  can  see  for 
themselves  the  changed  character  of  the  struggle,  that  is  to  say, 
the  stiffening  resistance  of  the  German  armies  on  all  sections  of 
the  front.  It  is  only  the  prelude  to  what  can  be  expected  until 
the  complete  victory  has  been  achieved. 

W^e  must  remember  the  aim  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  destroy 
by  land,  sea  and  air  the  German  war  machine,  and  to  pursue  it 
right  into  the  heart  of  Germany  in  order  to  guarantee  that  this 
will  be  done.  It  is  a formidable  task.  It  can  be  done,  but  it 
can  be  more  effectively  done  if  at  this  moment  there- are  no 
attempts  to  break  the  existing  unity  of  the  people. 

This  is  why  it  is  essential  not  only  to  maintain  national  imity 
but  to  fortify  it  by  a new  declaration  of  support  to  tlie  National 
Government.  Such  a policy  is  in  the  interests  of  tlie  armed 
forces,  of  the  people  at  home,  of  the  unity  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  shortening  and  whming  of  the  wai’  against  Hitler,  and  the 
whole  future  of  hiunanitv. 
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We  must  remember  also  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
last  battles  are  now  taking  place.  It  is  the  sixth  winter  of  the 
war.  There  are  still  reactions  remaining  from  the  sunshine 
propaganda  put  out  by  the  Government  when  our  armies  were 
sweeping  through  France  and  Belgium,  due  to  the  magnificent 
assistance  of  the  armed  Liberation  movements  in  those  coimtries. 
There  are*  no  such  movements  as  yet  in  Germany. 

The  decisive  struggles  are  taking  place  when  winter  conditions 
approach,  and  the  British  and  American  armies  have  not  the 
same  experiences  of  this  as  have  the  Russian  and  German 
armies. 

A great  united  effort  by  all  at  the  front  and  in  the  rear  is  now 
necessary.  We  believe  this  will  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
Labour  leaders  who  have  been  in  conference  this  week-end.  We 
hope  that  they  have  decided  to  resist  any  pressure  from  their 
own  members  to  leave  the  National  Government  imtil  the 
complete  victory  over  Hitler  has  been  achieved. 

Our  Party  must  undemtand  that  some  of  its  most  difficult 
times  lie  ahead.  The  nearer  we  dra^v^  to  victory  the  more 
provocative  the  reactionary  employers  and  Tories  will  become. 

Our  Party  must  stand  firm  against  provocation  of  this  char- 
acter from  any  source.  Our  greatest  victory  over  the  reactionary 
forces  in  Britain  will  be  the  complete  defeat  of  Hitler.  Then 
we  can  talk  ii^a  language  they  will  be  forced  to  understand. 
Then  we  can  hit  back  in  a way  that  is  complete  and  decisive. 

Hitler’s  only  chance  of  still  being  able  to  save  something 
from  the  wreckage  is  that  the  internal  unity  in  Britain  and  in 
America  can  be  disrupted,  and  through  this  the  unity  of  the 
United  Nations  weakened  as  well. 

The  recent  conference  between  Churchill  and  Stalin  is  of 
tremendous  importance  at  this  moment.  We  need  to  back  it 
by  ensuring  that  national  unity  shall  be  strengtl^ened  in 
Britain,  at  the  same  time  as  we  mercilessly  expose  all  the 
reactionaries,  whatever  their  outlook  or  party,  who  now  seek 
to  play  upon  war  weariness  or  false  beliefs  in  an  early  conclusion 
of  the  war  for  their  ow*n  mercenary  or  political  ends. 

It  is  the  staying  power  in  the  last  spm't,  in  the  last  mile,  that 
gives  the  victory.  We  have  the  power  and  will  make  the  spurt. 

War  against  Japan 

It  is  necessary  also  to  say  a word  about  the  war  in  the  Far 
East. 

It  would  be  wrong  not  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  war 
igainst  Japan  is  not  looked  upon  with  the  same  conviction  as  is 


the  war  against  Hitler.  But  I put  it  to  this  Congress  : where 
u'ould  the  world  have  been  today  if  heroic  China  had  not  waged 
its  stand  against  Japan  long  before  Hitler  struck  his  blows  in 
Europe  ? It  is  unthinkable  that  China,  one  of  the  world’s  four 
Itiading  powers,  one  of  the  pillars  of  world  security  and  peace, 
sliall  not  be  assured  the  same  united  effort  and  conviction  behind 
the  struggle  of  the  United  Nations  to  defeat  Japan  as  there  has 
been  in  the  war  against  Hitler. 

Since  1931  China  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle. 
Its  people  have  suffered  indescribable  horrors  and  atrocities, 
made  sacrifices  and  endured  sufferings  the  extent  of  which  will 
never  be  known. 

We  Communists  hav'e  a special  responsibility  to  China  and 
its  people,  and  we  rejoice  at  the  part  that  has  been  played  by 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Do  we  not  take  pride  in  our 
“ Hands  Off  China  ” campaigns  before  the  World  War  broke  out  ? 
Do  we  not  take  pride  in  our  struggle  to  stop  munitions  from 
going  to  Japan  ; in  our  exposure  of  British  imperialists  who 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  China  to  the  insatiable  maw  of  J apanese 
imperialism  thinking  to  save  their  own  profits  and  conque.sts  ? 

It  would  be  unthinkable  and  a betrayal  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  international  solidarity  if  our  Party  did  not  set 
the  example  in  the  way  it  fights  to  support  the  war  against  Japan 
with  the  same  energy  and  determination  as  we  have  done  against 
Hitler.  It  would  be  misunderstood  in  India,  Bunna,  IMalaya, 
and  all  other  countries  fighting  for  their  liberation. 

We  are  confident  we  will  fulfil  our  duty. 

We  will  be  reinforced  in  this  determination  if  we  remember 
that  without  a free  China  there  can  be  no  real  system  of  world 
peace  and  security,  and  international  economic  co-operation. 

Our  Congress  decisions 

Oi^r  Congress  has  armed  our  Party  to  fight  on  two  fronts  : 
that  of  war  and  that  of  peace.  They  are  inseparable  fronts. 

And  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  our  Party  is  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  British  people  in  Britain. 

None  of  us  can  listen  to  suggestions  that*  Britain— the  home  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  the  former  workshop  of  the  world,  the 
founder  of  the  modern  Labour  movement — is  a country  without 
a future. 

And  yet  we  must  face  the  facts.  Constantly  we  hear  that 
so  degraded  and  out-of-date  are  our  cotton,  coal,  shipbuilding 
and  steel  industries— the  mainstays  of  British  economy  that 
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no  workers,  if  they  can  help  it,  will  send  their  children  to  work 
in  them. 

We  hear  of  the  plans  being  made  by  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  that  on  being  demobilised  they 
intend  emigrating  to  the  Dominions. 

We  have  the  responsibility  of  restoring  confidence  in  our  owm 
country,  in  its  industries,  its  people,  and  its  future.  The  way 
to  do  this  is  to  make  our  resolutions  on  Housing,  Britain  for  the 
People,  Wages,  Demobilisation,  the  Conversion  of  Industry  from 
War  to  Peace,  the  property  and  policy  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
people  of  our  country.  ' 

To  those  who  attempt  to  score  a point  against  us  by  saying  : 
there  is  no  talk  of  revolution  at  our  Congress,  or  the  glib  use 
of  revolutionary  phrases,  let  us  proudly  reply  : W^hat  we  are 
fighting  for  constitutes  the  greatest  revolution  of  our  time  ; 
to  rescue  our  own  coimtry  from  a staf  e of  economic  backwardness, 
to  make  it  the  finest  in  the  world,  to  ensure  that  it  plays  its  key 
part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world.  It  is  not  phrases  that 
count,  but  political  policy  and  leadership  ; it  is  faith  and  con- 
viction, enthusiasm  and  determination  in  seeing  these  are 
applied. 

It  is  going  to  demand  the  stiffest  fighting  we  have  ever  known, 
and  we  shall  reject  no  allies,  whate\'er  quarter  they  come  from, 
who  are  prepared  to  assist  in  developing  these  aims. 

Every  reactionary  monopolist,  every  defeatist  in  the  ranks 
of  the  working  class  will  place  obstacles  in  the  way.  But  they 
can  be  defeated.  There  are  no  obstacles  which  cannot  be 
overcome.  That  is  the  supreme  lesson  of  this  war.  Few  would 
have  dared  to  think  that  when  Hitler  stood  outside  the  gates  of 
Moscow  exactly  three  years  ago,  fliaf.  it  would  have  been  possible 
in  such  a short  time  to  have  reached  the  position  that  has  been 
won  today. 

It  has  demanded  enormous  effort  on  the  part  of  every  section 
of  the  population  of  capitalist  and  socialist  countries  alike.  '■ 

No  less  efforts  are  going  to  be  called  for  in  the  future.  Wliat 
has  been  done  against  a foreign  reactionary  power  can  be  done 
against  the  reactionaries  in  our  own  country. 

This  is  the  spirit  and  conviction  our  Party  has  the  proud  duty 
of  infusing  into  every  workshop.  Trade  Union  branch.  District 
Committee,  Executive  Committee,  local  Labour  and  Co- 
operative organisation. 

This  is  what  lies  behind  our  fight  for  unity  in  the  Labour 
movement  as  the  indispensable  basis  upon  which  the  wider 
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unity  of  all  the  democratic  and  progressive  forces  of  the  nation  can 
be  organised. 

We  hope  that  the  meeting  of  the  Ivabour  leaders  tliis  week-end 
will  result  in  the  December  Conference  of  the  Labour  Party 
making  political  history  by  the  lead  it  will  give  to  the  people 
of  Britain  so  that  these  aims  can  be  achieved,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  take  every  possible  step  to  unite  every  section  of  the 
Labour  and  progressive  movement  to  ensure  that  it  shall  be 

accomplished. 

While  welcoming  the  increased  attention  our  Party  is  now 
giving  to  the  specific  problems  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  all  of  us* 
will,  at  the  same  time,  do  well  to  remember  that  only  a single 
united  working-class  movement,  combining  all  that  is  best  of  the 
fighting  capabilities  of  the  entire  working  class  of  Britain,  is  the 
only  guarantee  of  the  final  victory. 
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The  Party  and  youth 

The  gigantic  tasks  we  are  setting  ourselves  can  only  be 
seriously  fulfilled  if  we  make  a new  approach  to  winning  the 
yoimg  people  of  Britain  for  our  policy. 

The  whole  Labour  movement  has  a tremendous  responsibility, 
to  the  young  people,  and  because  we  claim  to  be  the  vanguard 
ours  is  greater  still. 

Think  of  the  young  people  in  the  Ai’raed  Forces  facing  the 
greatest  sacrifices  of  all.  Thinli  of  the  young  bojs  and  girls 
from  14  to  18  who  have  carried  such  heavy  burdens  in  industry 
and  the  distributive  trades,  and  who  have  been  given  premature 
responsibilities.  Think  of  the  young  people  at  Arnhem,  of 
those  in  the  IVIerchant  Service,  of  those  in  the  coal  mines.  Think 
of  the  terrible  experiences  of  our  children  during  five  years  of 
war,  of  its  effects  on  their  minds  and  lives  at  their  most  im- 


pressionable ages. 

This  should  fix  our  aim  and  target  for  what  \’outh  has  a right 
to  obtain  both  now  and  in  the  post-war  Britain. 


M'e  must  fight  to  secure  that  the  whole  Labour  movement 
shall  do  all  in  its  power  to  secure  : 


(1)  Increased  wages  for  young  workers,  and  get  the  Trade 
Unions  to  take  a firm  stand  on  reasonable  hours  of  work 

for  young  people. 

(2)  Teach  them  to  carry  on  the  great  traditions  of  British 
skill  which  is  second  to  none  all  over  the  world,  and 
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which  can  be  found  today  all  over  the  world,  becaues 
we  have  not  yet  found  the  way  to  utilise  it  for  ourselves. 

3)  Help  them  to  gain  from  the  new  technique  which  has  been 
developed  *in  industry  and  agriculture  to  meet  urgent 
war  needs. 

4)  Give  all  young  people  the  fullest  use  of  new  chances  for 
training  and  all-round  development.  This  is  owing  to 
them  now,  but  has  not  yet  been  made  possible. 

5)  Help  them  to  obtain  the  right  to  leisure,  to  study  and 
travel,  to  see  things  for  themselves,  to  take  them  from 
the  street  corners  and  pubs,  and  show  them  what  a 
glorious  place  the  world  and  our  owm  comitry  is  and  what 
splendid  new  possibilities  exist  if  we  do  our  duty. 

(6)  We  must  end  any  sabotage  to  prevent  the  swift  operation 
of  the  new  Education  Act,  hasten  the  building  of  new* 
schools,  an  ample  supply  of  teachers  and  improve  now 
the  meals  and  health  services  of  the  schools. 

Our  Party  must  give  the  Young  Communist  League  its  fullest 
suj  port.  It  is  tragic  to  see  the  way  we  let  om*  young  comrades 
fen  1 for  themselves.  Our  future  Party  leaders  are  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Y.C.L.  Think  of  Wally  Tapsell,  William  Rust,  Jolm 
Go  Ian,  Mick  Bennett  and  Bill  Wainwright,  and  you  will  under- 
sta  id  the  point  of  this. 

Ct  nclusion 

C omrades,  we  can  do  all  these  things.  M’e  hav^e  looked  roimd 
this  Congress  a hundred  times  since  Saturday  morning,  and  it 
has  been  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  such  an  enthusiastic  and 
comparatively  young  Congress. 

There  are  new  people  here,  splendid  speakers  and  debaters. 
See  that  their  names  are  made  known  to  the  whole  Party  ! 
Let  us  end  the  conception  that  there  are  only  a few  national 
spe  ikers.  There  is  abundant  talent  in  our  ranks — use  it  to  the 
full,  make  an  end  of  that  shyness,  modesty,  and  reliance  on  well- 
kncwn  comrades!  This  holds  back  the  development  of  our 
figi  t and  of  our  Party. 

I [ere  let  me  pay  a tribute  to  two  of  our  comrades  who  are 
no  longer  .with  us.  Comrade  Albert  Inkpin  and  Thomas  Bell  ; 
twc  of  the  principal  founders  of  our  Party.  How  they  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  and  taken  part  in  such  a Congress  as 
this  1 There  are  others,  too,  like  Frank  Bright  and  Hymie  Lee, 
wh(  have  never  missed  a Congress  before,  but  who  have  been 
pre  ented  from  being  here  through  illness. 
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It  is  right  we  should  again  think  of  the  splendid  younger 
comrades  who  have  been  killed  in  the  fight  against  Fascism  in 
France,  Burma,  and  on  the  high  seas.  We  shall  never  know 
the  loss  we  have  sustained  by  the  passing  of  the  Clive  Bransons, 
Monty  Rosenfelds,  Don  and  Jolm  Gallachers.  Their  memories 
should  be  the  everlasting  inspirations  to  all  of  us  to  try  and  prove 
worthy  of  their  example  and  sacrifice,  and  speed  on  the  realisation 

of  all  their  hopes  and  dreams. 

We  w-elcome,  too,  the  yoimger  comratles  now  taking  up 
positions  of  such  serious  responsibility  in  the  Labour  movement. 
Our  comrades  on  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  Trade  Unions, 
on  the  General  Covmcil  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  and 
comrades  like  Betty  Wallace— who  has  long  fought  for  the  uni^ 
of  the  Labour  movement,  who  recently  joined  our  Party,  and  who 
last  week  was  elected  on  to  the  Women’s  Advisory  Council  of  the 

Trades  Union  Congress. 

We  ask  you  comrades  in  all  these  positions  to  realise  to  the 
full  your  responsibility,  and  so  to  work  that  you  bring  new 
strength  and  leadership  in  all  the  positions  you  occupy  and 
credit  to  your  ^»arty  ; and  w-e  ask  all  comrades  to  give  them 
every  support  in  the  carrying  through  of  their  w'ork. 

We  are  moving  into  a new^  situation.  The  old  world  is  passing 
before  our  eyes.  The  new  w^orld  is  in  the  making.  But  it  is 
going  to  be  no  easy  road  we  have  to  travel.  There  are  going  to 
be  no  short  cuts,  and  none  can  solve  our  problems  for  us  but 
ourselves.  We  have  to  think  harder  and  more  deeply  ; we  have 
to  learn  how'  to  size  up  every  aspect  of  situations  that  are  con- 
stantlv  changing  ; to  see  what  is  new-  ; what  is  for  us  and  what 
against  us.  I think  it  right  to  draw  your  attention  to  a speech 

of  Joseph  Stalin  some  years  ago,  when  he  said  : 

“ We  have  no  right  to  expect  of  the  classical  Marxist 

writers,  separated  as  they  w ere  Vrom  our  day  by  a period  of 
45  or  55  years,  that  they  should  have  foreseen  each  and 
every  zig-zag  of  history  in  the  distant  future  in  every 

separate  country so  that  w-e,  the  descendants  of 

the  classical  Marxist  w-riters  might  calmly  doze  at  the 

fireside  and  munch  ready-made  solutions.” 

All  of  us  w'ould  do  well  to  ponder  on  that  quotation  and 
apply  it  to  ourselves.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  see  the  need  for 
a continuous  expansion  in  Party  education  and  study,  for 
obtaining  the  widest  sales  of  all  our  Party  literature,  and  of 
learning  to  grasp  the  kind  of  new  questions  w-hich  arise,  and  w'hich 
tlie  Marxist  classics  can  be  of  timely  assistance  in  promoting, 
thinking  and  approach. 
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To  those  who  say  where  does  Socialism  come  in  in  all  that 
you  have  done  at  your  17th  Congress,  we  proudly  reply  : What 
we  have  done  is  to  increase  every  prerequisite  for  obtaining 
Socialism  ; we  are  fighting  for  the  present  and  the  futm-e  of 
the  British  people,  and  our  policy  in.  present  conditions  is  best 
calculated  to  do  two  things  : build  the  foundations  on  which 
Britain  for  the  People  can  be  constructed,  and  through  this 
hasten  the  mass  movement  in  the  direction  of  securing  the 
conquest  of  power  and  the  establishment  of  Socialism. 

Phis  is  why  alongside  all  our  agitation  and  propaganda  we 
must  constantly  reinforce  it  by  our  socialist  outlook  and  teaching, 
so  that  we  give  t(j  all  we  come  into  contact  with  that  gleam  of  the 
future  socialist  world  which,  once  seen,  never  leaves  one,  and 
becomes  a constant  source  of  strength,  youth,  vigour  and  in- 
spiration that  steels  one  to  face  anything  and  everything  ; 
that  gives  that  supreme  confidence  which  has  reached  its  mag- 
nificent expression  in  the  role  the  Soviet  Union  plays  at  this 
moment. 

From  the  East,  27  years  ago,  came  the  first  decisive  break- 
through ; the  rays  cast  by  the  sun  of  Socialism  even  in  the 
darkest  days  have  never  failed  to  pierce  the  clouds.  Today  its 
radiance  is  plain  for  all  to  see. 

Here  in  the  West  we  also  move,  maybe  a little  slowly,  but 
we  move,  when  for  five  years  we  have  faced  and  defeated  a 

titanic  effort  to  destroy  any  possibilities  of  social  advance  for 
a century. 

This  is  our  victory,  a tremendous  one.  Let  us  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  w^e  have  helped  to  achieve  it  now  go  forw'ard  to 
the"  new’  tasks  : the  strengthening  of  every  effort  necessary 

to  w’in  the  w’ar  against  Hitler  and  Japan  ; the  fight  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  the  people  ; the  development  of  a 
firm  basis  of  w’orld  peace  and  security  alongside  the  policy  of 
international  economic  co-operation  ; assistance  to  and  libera- 
tion for  the  Colonial  peoples  ; the  struggle  for  the  imity  of  the 
Labour  movement,  the  strengthening  of  the  Commmiist  Party. 
In  the  doing  of  all  these  things  in  the  conditions  of  our  time 
we  are  making  a great  contribution  towards  winning  our  historic 
aims  of  Socialism,  which  wall  for  ever  abolish  poverty,  imemploy- 
ment  and  w’ar,  and  give  mankind  a new  stature  and  dignity,  a 
new  sense  of  its  owm  powder  and  majesty,  that  will  enable  our 
country  to  W’rite  the  most  glorious  pages  in  world  history,  and 
realise  every  aspiration  of  Tom  Mami,  upon  whose  life’s  work 
and  endeavotirs  the  Commimist  Party  has  been  built. 
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We  end  on  this  note  that  has  inspired  the  workers  of  the  world 
since  Marx  and  Engels  wrote  the  Communist  Manifesto  in  1847. 

Workers  of  all  Lands  ! Unite  still  more  ! 

You  are  throwing  off  your  chains ! 

You  are  building  the  new  world  ! 


CHANGE  OF  RULE 

Rule  3b,  as  adopted  at  the  16th  National  Congress,  1943,  read 
as  follows  : — 

Membership  dues  shall  be  one  shilling  per  month, -of  which  4d.  goes 
to  the  Branch,  4d.  to  the  District  Committee,  and  4d.  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  together  with  a levy  of  3d.  per  quarter  for  a Central 
Election  Fund. 

The  llth  National  Congress  carried  the  following  amendment : — 
Membership  dues  shall  be  Is.  4d.  per  month,  of  which  4d. 
goes  to  the  Branch,  6d.  to  the  District  Committee,  and  6d. 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  together  with  a levy  of  4d.  per 
quarter  for  a Central  Election  Fund.  ^Membership  dues  for 
imemployed  members,  housewives  and  old  age  pensioners 
shall  be  8d.  per  month,  of  which  2d.  goes  to  the  Branch, 
3d.  to  the  District  Committee,  and  3d.  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  together  with  a levy  of  4d.  per  quarter  for  a 
Central  Election  Fund. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  following  w’ere  elected  to  the  new  Executive  Committee  : 


S.  Abbott. 

J.  B.  S.  Haldane. 

G.  Allison. 

W.  Hannington. 

S.  Blackw’ell. 

S.  Henderson. 

E.  Bramley. 

E.  Henrotte. 

Isabel  Brown. 

A.  Horner. 

Elinor  Burns. 

P.  Kerrigan. 

Emile  Burns. 

R.  MacLennan. 

^’im  Bums. 

Joan  McMichael. 

J.  R.  Campbell. 

G.  Matthews. 

I.  Cox. 

Ivor  Montagu. 

Pat  Devine. 

A.  F.  Pap  worth. 

R.  P.  Dutt. 

H.  Pollitt. 

W.  Gallacher. 

Tamara  Rust. 

G.  C.  T.  Giles. 

William  Rust. 

J.  Gollan. 

J.  Scott. 
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ORGANISATION  COMMISSION 

It  was  reported  to  Congress  that  the  Executive  Committee 
had  appointed  an  Organisation  Commission  to  investigate  the 
Party  organisation  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  to  bring 
forward  proposals  which  would  take  into  accoimt  the  varying 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  situation  in  the  coming  period. 

The  composition  of  the  Organisation  Comjuission  was  as 
imder  : 

G.  Allison.  P.  Devine. 

S.  Blackwell.  R.  Falber. 

E.  Bramley.  J.  Gollan. 

Emile  Burns.  P.  Kerrigan. 

I.  Cox.  B.  Reid. 

Tamara  Rust. 

Congress  was  asked  to  authorise  the  new  Executive  Committee 
to  consider  the  report  of  this  Commission  and,  after  consultation 
with  the  Districts  and  Branches,  to  operate  any  changes  in 
organisation  w^hich  it  considered  necessary,  and  to  report  these 
to  the  next  Congress  for  endorsement. 

This  was  imanimously  agreed. 


APPEALS  COMMITTEE 


The  following  were  elected  : 
R.  W.  Robson. 

J.  Shields. 


H.  Stevens. 
R.  Stewart. 


AUDITORS 

George  Crane  and  Walter  Holmes  were  elected  as  Auditors. 


£50,000  FUND 

The  campaign  for  a £50,000  Fund  was  endorsed  by  Congress, 
on  the  basis  of  necessity  to  enable  Party  Centre,  Districts  and 
Branches  to  operate  the  policy  adopted  by  Congress. 

Delegates  pledged  themselves  personally  to  make  this  campaign 
a success. 
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CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE  REPORT 


Numbf  r of  Delegates 

# • • 

754 

Trade  Unions. 

(IV]  ale — 605.  Female — 149) 

A.E.U.  ...  ... 

193 

Numbf  r of  Branches  represented... 

546 

T.G.W.U.  ..*. 

81 

N.U.G.M.W. 

29 

Age  Gi  oups. 

A.U.B.T.W.  and  others 

11 

Undsr20  ...  

11 

A.S.W 

14 

20—25  

101 

25—30  

148 

E.T.U.  ...  ... 

33 

30—40  

329 

Teachers’  Unions  ... 

29 

40—50  

143 

C.A.W.U.  ...  ... 

41 

Ovi  r 50  ... 

oo 

N.U.D.A.W.  and  S.A.U. 

11 

Avei  age  age 

32i 

N.U.R 

32 

A.Sc.W. 

13 

Occupa  lions. 

Engi  leering 

250 

IVIining  

52 

Mini  ig 

53 

Miscellaneous 

160 

Buil<ing 

24 

Ship  milding  

16 

Party  Responsibilities. 

Transport  ... 

29 

Yps 

•••  •••  • 

• • 

• • • 

ooc  ...  ...  ... 

4 

No 

^ X vy  •••  •••  •••  • 

• • 

• • • 

T^0xt  1.0S  ...  ...  ... 

7 

Prof(  ssional 

79 

OfifiC'  i •••  ••• 

43 

Party  Edui'.ation. 

Part  r Full  Tim0  ... 

39 

National  Schools  (one 

week 

or 

Trad}  Union  Full  Time  ... 

10 

longer 

• • 

• • • 

fl.aih  ...  ... 

32 

District  Week’s  Schools. 

• • 

• • • 

Misci  llaneous 

162 

District  or  Local  Week-end 

or 

748 

Day  Schools  ... 

• • 

• • • 

. Unemployed  

6 

Dues  Position.  * 

Co-opeiators 

589 

Advance  ...  ...  638 

Membe  ‘Ship. 

To  Dat0 

54 

To  1 year  

76 

Octob0r 

39 

2 years 

107 

— 

— 

731 

3 ,, 

jM 

134 

77 

September  ... 

14 

4 ,, 

i 4 
1 KQ 

August 

1 

4 7,, 

lOO 

S.P.  No  Cards 

8 

7 10 ,,  •••  ••• 

94 

— 

- — 

23 

10  15 ,, 

70 

— 

15  20,,  

24 

Ov0r  20  ypars  

14 

Consultative  Delegates 

• • 

• • • 

1 ■. 


L ; ■ 


Er  . 


Ca, ’•’bridge 
Cardiff 

* * ^ • J 

Ch-.’!  t t*nh  i r-  : 
Cov^*ntrv  : 

« f 

E ”bu t kH 
Exett-r  ; • 


J : % 


Gu^u center  . 
with' 

4 H S 


i.  ^ .-.r  - " '■  ■ .V 

M I V <’  i'  i ^ ■ f : 

M rdd  !esbr<*  j„.- 

t '■ «» r 1 

• r ' 

• ntle-on-T  yr 
Nottingh:irn 
Oxford  : 

Re.ifi«n^  . 

^ h e ff  i " : d 

S*  1 : 

A-  ' * H i ; 

o r f s T ’ f 

Wrexh-i'U 


LONDON  THAMES  BOOKSHOPS.  L^Tj 

ACTON  : : M ^ 

CAMDEN  TOWN  ; 

EAST  LONDON  ; . A " ' 

HARROW  3^3  i . 

HAYES  53  So-  ^ ; 

PECKHAM  - ' ■ • ' 3 

TOOTING  i ' ' 
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CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE  REPORT 


Nuinbe  r of  Delegates  754 

(M  lie — 605.  Female — 149) 

Number  of  Branches  represented...  546 

Age  Gioups. 

Und<r20  ...  11 


20—25 
25—30 
30—40 
40—50 
Ov«  r 50 
Avenge  age 

Occupa  tions. 

Engi  leering 
Mini:  ig  ...  .... 

Bulk  ing 
Shipl  luilding 

Tran  sport 

Food 

Text  les 

Profs  ssional 

Office  f ...  ... 

Part’ ' Full  Time  ... 

Trad  j Union  Full  Time 

B.aik  ...  ... 

Misc<  llaneous 


. Uner  iployed 

Co-opeiators  ... 

Membe  ship. 

To  1 year 
2 years 


4 7 „ 
7.10,, 

10  15„ 

15. 20  „ 
Over  20  years 


101 

148 

329 

143 

oo 

32i 

250 

53 

24 

16 

29 

4 

7 

79 

43 

39 

10 

32 

162 


748 


589 


107 

134 

77 

158 

94 

70 

24 

14 


Trade  Unions. 

A.E.U.  ...  ... 

T.G.W.U.  ..*. 

N.U.G.M.W. 
A.U.B.T.W.  and  others 
A.S.W.  ...  ... 

E T U 

• • • • • • • 

Teachers’  Unions  ... 

C.A.W.U 

N.U.D.A.W.  and  S.A.U, 

bs.U.Bi.  ...  ... 

A.Sc.W. 

Mining 

Miscellaneous 

Party  Responsibilities. 

Yes 

No 

4 \J  •••  ••• 


Party  Education. 

National  Schools  (one  week  or 
longer  ... 

District  Week’s  Schools 

District  or  Local  Week-end  or 
Day  Schools  


Dues  Position. 

Advance 
To  Date 
October 

September  ... 

August 

S.P.  No  Oards 
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54 

39 
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Cumberland  : 

North-East  Coast  ; 

15,  Glob2  Lane, 

31,  Oxford  Street, 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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1 
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FIRST  PART. 

PANAMA  CANAL  TRAFFIC 
ACTUAL  AND  FUTURE. 

The  whole  subject  of  this  lecture  is  entirely 
depending  on  the  correct  appreciation  of  the 
future  developement  of  the  traffic  over  the 
interoceanic  waterway  of  Panama. 

Before  examining  with  you  what  bases  my 
belief  that  it  will  go  beyond  the  too  million 
tons  mark  before  twenty  years  I must  present 
mv  credentials  as  a Panama  traffic  prophet. 

In  1890  after  the  financial  fall  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  a commission  of  enquiry  named 
by  the  receiver  of  the  company,  after  prolonged 
studies,  decided  that  the  traffic  would  be  1,100,000 
tons  on  the  first  year  of  operation,  4,100,000  on 
the  fourth  year  and  6,000,000  tons  on  the  twelfth 
year. 

( In  March  1892,  in  order  to  reassure  the  public 

! sentiment  about  the  perspectives  of  the  Panama 

: Canal  construction  and  operation,  I published 

i my  first  book  on  this  great  question  entitled 

II  “Panama  : Le  Passe,  le  Present,  PAvenir”  and 

i an  annex  to  it  in  September  1892 — “Panama, 

If  Le  Trafic”. 

f I stated  there  that  the  traffic  would  be  greater 

than  3,200,000  tons  on  the  first  year  of  operation 
and  greater  than  10,000,000  tons  after  the  seventh 
I year. 

I The  first  year  that  is  from  the  1 5th  of  August 

i 1914  to  the  14th  of  August  1915  the  traffic  was 

j 4,596,644  tons. 
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During  the  7th  calendar  year  that  is  from, 
the  I St  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December  1920 
the  traffic  was  10,378,625  tons. 

When  we  were  approaching  the  opening  of 
the  Canal,  in  1912,  I wrote  “PANAMA  : La 

Cre  ition.  La  Destruction,  La  Resurrection”  which  ' 

was  my  i6th  publication  concerning  Panama. 

In  that  book  I announced  that  after  the  loth  year 
the  traffic  would  be  greater  than  22,000,000 
tonj . . 

We  have  just  finished  with  1923  the  loth  j 

calendar  year  of  operation  and  the  traffic  has  j 

reached  a figure  about  equal  to  24,000,000  tons.  1 

It  can  be  noted  by  way  of  comparison  that  j 

the  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  * 

pres  ided  by  Admiral  Walker  in  1901  and  formed 
of  the  master  minds  of  technical  and  statistical 
sciences  in  America  predicted  a tonnage  for 
1924  of  11,375,000  tons.  (Page  249.) 

Though  every  time  my  predictions  have 
brought  upon  me  loads  of  epithets  the  most 
cou  teous  among  them  being  that  of  “idealist”, 

I can  to-day  claim  that  in  every  case  I was  at  the 
same  time  not  only  very  close  to  reality  but  also 
on  ihe  safe  side,  that  is  a little  below  what  reality  1 

brought  forth.  I 

These  facts  are  what  I called  my  credentials.  I 

They  entitle  me  to  make  some  further  prophecies.  V 

I am  now  going  to  explain  why  I believe  ^ 

that  the  Panama  Canal  has  in  store  a traffic  of 
50,000,000  tons  within  10  years  and  of  100,000,000 
tons  within  20  years. 

The  rate  of  progress  entitling  to  believe  that 
these  enormous  figures  will  be  reached  has 
already  been  registered  in  the  history  of  the  1 


only  Canal  which  can  compare  with  the  Panama 
Canal.  I am  speaking  of  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie 
Canal,  the  Soo  Canal,  which  connects  Lake 
Superior  with  the  other  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America. 

We  find  there  conditions  of  developement 
very  similar  to  those  which  are  the  characteristics 
of  Panama. 

In  both  cases  we  see  the  importance  of  the 
navigation  a direct  result,  as  well  as  a direct 
cause,  of  the  developement,  both  industrial  and 
agricultural,  of  large  areas  thanks  to  the  very 
economical  transportation  on  water  offered  by 
the  Canal. 

I reproduce  hereafter  some  enlightening 
lines  from  a report  of  Harvey  D.  Goulder, 
Counsel  Lake  Carriers  Association,  to  Hon. 
William  Livingstone,  President  of  same  Asso- 
ciation. The  report  is  dated  June  1906. 

The  striking  fact  is  the  tremendous  and  progressive 
increase  of  the  traffic.  Taking  intervals  of  ten  years 
the  traffic  of  1865  (181,  638  T.)  was  twelve  and  half  times 
that  ofthe  first  year  (14.503  T.)  That  of  1875  (^33>4^5  T.) 
was  four  and  a half  times  the  traffic  of  1865.  At  the  end  of 
another  ten  years  it  was  almos  four  times  (3.756.628  T.) 
that  of  1875.  In  1895  (15,062,680  T.)  was  again  about 
four  and  a half  times  that  of  ten  years  before. 

Although  the  great  total  of  15,000,000  tons  of  freight 
was  carried  through  the  Sault  in  1895  the  traffic  of  1905 
(4^,270,680  T.)  was  almost  three  times  as  great. 

If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  first 
ten  years,  when  traffic  was  very  small,  we  see  by 
this  most  interesting  quotation  that  during 
40  years  the  traffic  every  ten  years  has  increased 
continually,  multiplying  itself  successively  by 
four  and  a half,  by  four,  by  four  and  half  and  by 
three. 
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What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a 
multiplication  on  the  traffic  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
admitting  only  the  last  and  smallest  of  these 
coefficients  ? The  traffic  would  be  72,000,000 
tom;  in  1933  and  over  200,000,000  in  1943. 

But  we  have  admitted,  with  the  basic  figure 
of  ::  4,000,000  tons  for  the  calendar  year  1923,  an 
elerient  which  may  not  be  absolutely  permanent, 
namely  the  shipment  of  crude  oil  from  Southern 
Cal  fornia,  an  element  which  has  been  called 
“abnormal”  in  the  report  of  1923  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  began  in  October  1922 
and  assumed  immediately  an  enormous  and 
inc]  easing  importance. 

Let  us  strike  out  that  element  and  let  us 
establish  the  prospects  of  the  future  on  the 
per  'ectly  solid  base  of  general  merchandise. 

The  report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Caral  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  (ist  July  1922  to 
30th  of  June  1923)  says  about  this  kind  of  traffic  : 

“A  healthy  growth  of  traffic,  irrespective 
“of  crude  oil,  is  shown  by  the  totals  for  other 
“ca 'go  which  aggregated  10,303,538  tons  in  1922 
“and  15,354,174  tons  in  1923,  an  increase  of 
“nearly  50  per  cent.” 

This  rate  of  increase  of  50  % per  year  would 
moie  than  triplify  during  the  fourth  year  the 
trafic  of  the  first  year.  Every  unit  of  the  first 
yea  - would  become  1.5  at  the  end  of  the  second 
yea:',  2,225  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  and  3,3375 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

If  this  rate  was  kept  the  traffic  of  the  first 
yea  * would  be  more  than  decupled  at  the  end 
of  ihe  seventh  year. 
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Of  course  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  traffic 
will  follow  that  vertiginous  scale  of  increase. 
But  I mean  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  the  rate 
of  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Canal  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  forty  years  considered,  that  is  a tripli- 
fication  of  the  traffic  in  ten  years,  must  be  confi- 
dently expected  for  the  two  next  decades  at  Panama. 
If  there  is  a surprise  it  will  be  towards  more  rather 
than  towards  less  because  the  so  called  “abnormal 
traffic”  will  always  be  there,  under  one  form  or 
another,  to  compensate  any  weakness  of  the 
“normal  traffic”,  if  it  should  take  place. 

If  we  start  from  the  basic  figure  of  15,000,000 
tons  in  1924  we  must  be  prepared  for  at  least 
45,000,000  tons  in  1934  and  135,000,000  tons  in 
1944,  of  “normal  traffic”  plus  the  “abnormal 
traffic”  which  may  also  have  huge  dimensions. 

These  views  do  not  aim  at  expressing  exact 
figures  for  a given  year.  Of  course  they  are 
only  conducing  to  a general  notion,  which  is  the 
only  safe  guide  for  the  decision  to  be  taken,  and 
which  can  be  expressed  thus  : 

The  traffic  in  the  Panama  Canal  is  bound 
to  be^  within  twenty  years  from  now,  of  such  huge 
''dimensions  as  to  exclude  any  impediment  to  the 
"constant  passage  of  ships  and  any  limit  to  the 
"number  of  these  daily  passages  P 

In  other  words  it  must  cease  to  be  an  artificial 
lock  Canal,  with  all  the  impediments  attending 
operation  of  locks  by  very  ingenious,  but  very 
artificial  electric  devices.  It  must  be  a natural 
waterway  such  as  the  low  Hudson,  or  the  Seine, 
or  the  Thames,  having  a bed  one  thousand 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  fifty  feet  of  water 
at  the  lowest  stages  of  the  tides. 
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Such  a “Strait”,  as  it  should  be  termed, 
would  be  the  proper  instrument  of  traffic  between 
the  two  oceans  and  the  two  oceanic  coasts  of 
the  United  States. 

Let  us  now  examine  why  the  present  form 
of  canal  appears  already  completely  obsolete 
wh;n  you  look  at  it  with  a traffic  in  view  of 
135,000,000  tons  within  twenty  years. 

Th[E  LOCK  CANAL  IS  POTENTIALLY 

OBSOLETE  NOW. 

I St — No  ADEQUATE  WATER  RESOURCES  FOR  THE 
COMING  TRAFFIC. 

It  has  been  recently  asserted  that  no  water 
famine  could  result  from  the  traffic  development; 
that  new  locks  could  and  would  be  erected  ; 
that  the  necessary  supply  of  water  would  be 
amply  increased  by  damming  the  Chagres  and 
its  tributaries  and  so  raised  to  the  level  of  an}^ 
poiisible  demands  of  the  traffic. 

Whoever  originated  that  statement  may  be 
a very  distinguished  man  for  other  things  but 
he  certainly  lacks  competence  about  the  hydrology 
of  the  Isthmus. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  distribution  of 
rains  as  well  as  the  consequent  discharges  of 
rivers  is  on  the  Isthmus,  as  it  is  everywhere, 

vaiable  with  the  seasons. 

It  is  too  natural  to  compensate  the  relative 
dr  mess  of  January,  February,  March  with 
a reserve  of  water  obtained  from  the  surplus 
of  the  wet  season,  which  reigns  during  the  rest 
of  the  year. 
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The  variations  of  level  of  the  Gatun  lake 
provide  for  the  insufficient  discharge  of  the 
Chagres  and  its  tributaries  during  the  dry  season. 

Originally  the  water  level,  which  is  normally 
85  feet  above  the  sea,  was  to  reach  86  feet  at  the 
end  of  the  wet  season,  and  allowed  to  decrease 
down  to  82  feet  during  the  dry  season. 

The  Gatun  lake  thanks  to  this  decrease  of 
level,  according  to  the  Board  of  Consulting 
Engineers  for  the  Panama  Canal,  the  minority  of 
which  projected  the  actual  waterway  in  1906, 
was  to  have  a surface  of  no  square  miles  and  to 
deliver  during  90  days  of  dr}mess  12.27  billions 
cubic  feet  of  water,  that  is  to  say  a continuous 
current  of  1.577  cubic  feet  per  second. 

In  fact  the  surface  of  lake  Gatun  was  found 
greater  at  elevation  85  than  anticipated  in  1906 
by  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers.  Lt.  Col. 
Goethals  fixed  it  a 171  square  miles  in  an  official 
pamphlet  dated  March  16,  1909.  Furthermore 
the  lake  is  allowed  to  have  a surface  oscillating 
between  the  87  foot  level  and  the  82  foot  level. 

This  fact  increases  the  volume  of  water  held 
in  reserve  for  the  dry  season  to  23.80  billions 
cubic  feet  which  corresponds  to  a continuous 
current  during  90  days  of  3,060  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  river  discharge 
during  the  dry  season  may  be  further  helped  by 
constructing  new  reservoirs.  One  can  be  made 
by  erecting  a dam  at  Gamboa  raising  the  water 
of  the  Chagres  from  50  to  200  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  would  provide  a storage  of  about  71  billions 
cubic  feet  of  water. 
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Another  reserve  may  be  created  by  erecting 
a dam  at  Alhajuela  lo  miles  further  up  the  bed 
of  :he  Chagres.  The  highest  water  level  of  the 
reservoir  as  projected  by  the  “Compagnie  nou- 
vel  e du  Canal  de  Panama”  would  be  213  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  would  contain  11.25  billions 
cubic  feet  (320  millions  cubic  meters)  and  an 
oscillation  of  4 meters  (13  feet  appy)  will  be 
equal  to  3.53  billions  cubic  feet  (100  millions 
cub.  meters). 

The  emptying  of  the  Alhajuela  reservoir  in 
90  days  would  give  a continuous  flow  of  1450 
cul)ic  feet  per  second. 

We  can  see  by  this  review  of  figures  and  facts 
thit,  above  the  navigable  level  of  the  actual 
lock  Canal,  three  storages  of  water  only  have 
been  conceived  up  to  these  days. 

The  five  upper  feet  of  the  Gatun  reservoir, 
offering  23,80  billions  cubic  feet. 

Either  the  Alhajuela  reservoir  with  its  1 1 .25 
billions  cubic  feet  or  the  Gamboa  reservoir  with 

it  71  billions  cubic  feet. 

It  is  now  contemplated  to  erect  the  Alha- 
jucla  dam  in  order  to  help  the  Gatun  reservoir 
in  case  deficiencies  of  water  during  the  dry 
season  should  occur. 

Consequently  the  two  auxiliary  feeders  due 
to  the  storages  during  the  90  days  of  dry  season 
will  be  3060  + 1450  say  4510  cubic  feet  per  second. 

This  corresponds  during  the  dry  season  to  a 
tn  ffic  of  89,000,00c  tons  a year  if  we  admit  that  the 
dr 7 season  river  yield  compensates  evaporation. 

Let  us  now  see  what  quantity  of  water  the 
operation  of  the  lock  canal  requires  during  the 
wliole  year  and  what  Nature  can  provide. 
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On  page  12  of  the  report  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  fiscal  year  1923, 
ended  last  30th  of  June,  we  see  that  the  lockages 
have  required  29.93  billions  cubic  feet  for  a 
traffic  of  18,605,786  tons  (Panama  Canal  Net 
tonnage).  This  makes  1.6  billion  cubic  feet 
for  one  million  tons  or  a continuous  flow  of 
50.8  cubic  feet  second  per  million  tons  a year. 

We  see  in  the  same  page  that  the  evaporation 
from  the  Gatun  lake  surface  was  19.54  billions 
cubic  feet  of  water  and  that  the  total  discharge 
of  all  the  rivers  into  the  lake  plus  the  rainfall 
on  the  lake  reached  180  billions  cubic  feet  during 
the  fiscal  year  1923. 

Let  us  follow  those  who  advance  that  by 
making  more  storages  of  water  it  will  always 
be  easy  to  serve  all  needs  of  navigation,  and  let 
us  admit  for  one  moment  that  their  chimera 
has  become  true.  Let  us  suppose  that  so  many 
lakes  have  been  created  as  to  preserve  behind 
dams  every  one  of  the  180  billion  cubic  feet  of 
water  which  fell  into  the  lake  above  the  Gatun 
dam.  Let  us  suppose  that  not  one  drop  has  been 
lost  for  leakages  or  for  generation  of  electricity 
below  the  Gatun  dam  as  happens  now,  or  for 
other  uses.  Of  course  nothing  can  prevent  the 
evaporation  on  the  Gatun  lake  which  is  equal 
as  we  have  seen  to  20  billion  cubic  feet  in  round 
figures,  nor  the  evaporation  on  the  huge  system 
of  lakes  created  everywhere  to  keep  the  water 
prisoner.  It  is  known  that  when  you  let  the 
water  fall  on  the  land  of  the  Chagres  basin  the 
run  off  is  66%  of  the  rainfall,  while  in  the  Gatun 
3 lake  you  keep  only  56  % of  it,  on  account  of  evapor- 
ation. Let  us  admit  therefore  a loss  of  15  % 
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on  the  145  billion  cubic  feet  discharged  by  the 
rivers  above  Gatun,  say  21.75  billion  cubic  feet. 

The  water  thus  remaining  disponible  for 
lockages  will  be  180 — 20 — 21.75  or  138.25  billion 
cubic  feet. 

This  will  be  sufficient  to  pass  86.4  million 
tons  but  no  more. 

But  is  the  fiscal  year  1923  an  exceptionally 
dry  year?  Not  at  all! 

We  can  see  in  the  Report  of  the  Isthmian 
Csnal  Commission  for  the  year  1912  (Page  246) 
that  the  minimum  year  between  1890  and  1911 
W£s  1905  where  the  total  reached  was  145  billion 
cubic  feet  which  after  discounting  15  % for 
evaporation  on  the  system  of  lakes  would  reduce 
th^  disponible  water  to  123.25  billion  cubic  feet. 
Tliis  would  correspond  to  a passage  of  77,000,000 
to  IS  approximately. 

Consequently  we  may  say  that  the  system 
consisting  in  preserving  every  year  behind  dams 
all  the  waters  of  the  minimum  flow  of  the  Isth- 
m an  rivers,  (a  system  so  enormous  that  it  could 
net  be  carried  out  practically),  would  be  just 
sufficient  for  the  traffic  which  can  be  expected 

W]thin  12  or  15  years. 

But  let  us  follow  still  farther  those  who  say 

that  water  storage  will  cover  all  insufficiency  in 

feeding  the  lock  Canal. 

From  the  same  report  of  1912  we  gather 
that  between  1892  and  1911  say  during  a period 
of  22  years,  the  average  volume  discharged  was 
2:7-55  billions  cubic  feet,  the  maximum  being, 
363.32  billions  cubic  feet  for  1910. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  suppose 
that  the  conception  of  a complete  preservation 
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of  all  the  waters  fallen  on  the  Isthmus  during 
this  space  of  22  years,  including  of  course  such 
quantities  as  fell  in  1910,  say  363.32  billions  cubic 
feet,  has  become  a reality,  though  it  is  practically 
and  obviously  irrealizable. 

After  deducting  the  billions  cubic  feet 
for  loss  by  evaporation  there  would  remain 
202.55  billions  cubic  feet  for  Canal  operation. 
This  would  allow  126,000,000  tons  to  pass  and 
nothing  more.  This  is  the  extreme  high  limit 
of  operation  with  rain  water. 

Even  with  such  a prodigious  and  wholly 
impracticable  system  of  storage  as  would  enable 
to  preserve  every  drop  of  the  water  which  ran 
into  the  rivers  of  the  Isthmus  during  a period  of 
22  years  in  excess  of  the  waters  used  for  lockages, 
we  could  not  even  satisfy  a traffic  of  135  millions 
tons  which  will  pass  in  1944  earlier! 

This  shows  most  graphically  that  the  supply 
of  water  by  natural  agencies  which  is  sufficient 
to  work  the  lock  Canal  up  to  50  millions  tons  is 
totally  inadequate  as  soon  as  it  shall  rise  between 
50  and  100  millions  tons,  that  is  during  the 
decade  1934  to  1944,  if  not  earlier. 

2nd. — Total  incapacity  of  the  actual  Lock 
Canal  to  answer  the  legitimate  exig- 
ences FOR  STABILITY  AND  PERMANENCY  OF 

THE  World’s  navigation  in  time  of 

PEACE,  AND  FOR  THE  MILITARY  SECURITY  OF 

THE  United  States  in  time  of  war. 

The  financial  and  commercial  interests  are 
in  close  union  with  the  militarv  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  require  the  elimination  of  any 
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agency  that  might  by  its  destruction  cripple  the 
Canal  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war. 

Time  of  peace.  The  Canal  may  be  crippled 
in  time  of  peace  by  an  accidental  or  criminal 
exf  losion  happening  in  close  contact  with  the 
loc  ^s,  either  on  shore  or  in  a ship  passing  through. 

Experience  has  showed  what  conspiracies 
we  *e  organised  in  the  United  States  by  German 
agents  during  the  war, before  the  great  American 
Republic  herself  went  into  the  war,  in  order  to 
prevent  ammunition  factories  from  carrying  out 
the  orders  received  from  the  Allies. 

It  may  be  of  the  interest  of  a nation  preparing 
wa*  against  another  nation,  even  if  it  is  not 
against  the  United  States,  to  cripple  the  Panama 
Caial,ifthe  stoppage  of  its  operation  is  detriment- 
al io  her  future  enemy. 

A ship  may  be  accidentally  or  wilfully  sunk 
near  the  entrance  of  the  locks,  in  order  to  bottle 
up  the  Canal  for  a long  time. 

The  supreme  resource,  which  is  to  blast  the 
sunken  ship,  is  impossible  to  conceive  in  the 
neighbourood  of  the  locks.  It  was  done  with 
complete  success  on  the  Suez  Canal  : traffic 
wa>  restored  immediately  after  the  blasting, 
be(  ause  the  Suez  Canal  has  no  locks  and  no  dams. 

An  earthquake  may,  at  any  moment,  open  a 
crevasse  below  water  level,  in  the  huge  Gatun 
earth  embankment,  which  is  called  the  Gatun 
dam.  In  a few  minutes  it  would  be  wiped  out 
of  existence.  An  earthquake  may  also  put  out  of 
cor  amission , if  not  the  locks  themselves , at  least  their 
gat  ss , the  exact  adj  ustment  of  which  is  indispensable . 

The  possibility  of  a destructive  earthquake 
mi;  St  not  be  dismissed  as  a scarecrow.  Anyone 
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having  looked  at  the  photographs  of  Yokohama 
will  shudder,  when  thinking  that  the  fissures 
everywhere  visible  might  have  passed  through 
the  earthdam  of  Gatun.  In  a few  minutes  what 
has  cost  six  years  to  build  would  have  disappeared. 

Speaking  of  the  earthquakes  at  Panama  the 
I.  C.  C.  report  of  1901  (p.  168)  says  : 

Earthquakes  on  Panama  line. 

“The  only  one  that  could  be  called  destructive  was  that 
of  1621,  which  destroyed  nearly  all  the  houses  in  Panama. 
The  next  most  severe  was  that  of  September  7,  1882. 
During  this  earthquake  a part  of  the  front  of  the  cathedral 
in  Panama  was  thrown  down  and  the  headquarters  building 
of  the  canal  company  was  cracked  ; the  railroad  had  its 
track  and  roadbed  in  places  thrown  out  of  line,  and  the 
masonry  of  three  or  four  bridges  and  culverts  was  dam- 
aged ; at  Las  Cruces  the  church  was  thrown  down  ; at 
Colon  some  lives  were  lost  and  crevasses  were  opened^ 
and  the  Jamaica  telegraph  cable  was  broken.” 

As  the  Gatun  dam  lies  5 miles  from  Colon 
crevasses  must  also  have  been  opened  there,  but 
were  unnoticed  because  it  was  then  virgin  forest. 
It  is  obvious  that  for  a monument  such  as  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  is  built  forever,  this  danger 
must  not  be  treated  lightly  and  dismissed  as 
one  of  the  unavoidable  contingencies  of  life. 

This  impending  and  terrible  danger  may  and 
must  be  eliminated. 

An  accidental  or  wilful  explosion  m.ay  also 
cripple  the  delicate  and  complicated  electric 
system  by  which  each  lock  is  operated  from 
a central  pilot  house. 

Time  of  war.  Outside  of  the  causes  of 
destruction  existing  in  time  of  peace  many  others 
are  generated  by  the  state  of  war. 

It  had  been  generally  thought  that  the  Canal 
was  immune  from  direct  shelling  from  the  open  sea. 
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; The  desire  of  placing  the  locks  originally 

! projected  at  La  Boca  at  a greater  distance  from 

[ the  Pacific  has  been  one  of  the  causes  for  removing 

\ them  to  Miraflores,  more  inland,  in  a position 

I thought  to  be  completely  secure. 

' But  since  then  the  progress  of  artillery  has 

I fa]-  outplayed  this  precaution. 

I The  naval  manoeuvres  made  recently  have 

shown  that  the  Canal  works  were  exposed  to 
I CO mplete  destruction  by  shelling  from  the  high  sea. 

i According  to  Press  reports  new  forts  are 

I to  be  built  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 

I capacity  of  defence. 

I But  what  can  prevent  large  submarines 

I carrying  heavy  guns  to  come  unnoticed  below 

the  water  and  after  covering  themselves  with  a 
; srioke  curtain  to  emerge  and  bombard  the  locks 

ar.d  dams? 

What  can  prevent  in  a period  of  tension  an 
aeroplane  carrier  to  come  in  the  neighbourood 
' of  the  Canal  and  to  send, before  war  is  declared, 

a squadron  of  flyers  to  bomb  and  destroy  the 
locks  and  the  dams? 

These  considerations,  like  those  bearing 
on  the  water  supply,  entirely  demonstrate  that 
the  canal  in  now  potentially  obsolete. 

The  canal  must  he  fed  no  more  hy  the  limited 
quantity  of  rainwater,  hut  exclusively  hy  the 
unlimited  quantity  of  sea  water. 

The  canal  must  he  freed  from  any  destructible 

structure  which  may  he  the  prey  of  explosion, 
earthquake  or  homhardment.  It  must  henceforth 
he  so  that  any  ship  sunk  in  its  waters  could  he 
eliminated  hy  dynamiting  it  without  any  possible 
h irm  to  a nearby  essential  canal  appliance,  such 
a\  a lock  or  a dam. 
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SECOND  PART. 


THE  PLANS  OF  TRANSFORMATION. 

Their  cost  in  money  and  time. 

After  having  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
Panama  lock  canal  is  now  potentially  obsolete, 
I am  going  to  show  how  it  is  possible  to  create 
a waterw^ay  substituted  to  the  lock  canal  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  a substitution  sub- 
mitted to  the  following  conditions  : 

I St. — Total  elimination  of  all  artificial  struc- 
tures such  as  locks,  dams  or  electric  stations,  the 
destruction  of  which  by  explosions,  bombardment 
earthquakes,  or  other  accidents  due  to  natural 
causes  or  wilfully  prepared  agencies  might  cripple 
the  Canal  for  days,  months  or  years  in  time 
of  peace  or  in  time  of  war  ; 

2nd. — Total  elimination  of  any  system  mak- 
ing the  navigation  depending  upon  rainfall  or 
upon  accumulation  of  the  flow  of  rivers  in  reserv- 
oirs formed  by  damming  the  valleys  above  the 
canal  ; 

3rd. — A limitless  capacity  of  traffic  ; 

4th. — Possibility, without  harming  the  water- 
way once  created,  of  blasting  any  ship  which, 
accidentally  or  wilfully  wrecked,  forms  an  ob- 
struction to  navigation  ; 
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5th. — A system  of  construction  based  on  the 
existence  of  the  actual  lock  canal  and  by  which 
thi  new  waterway,  while  occupying  the  same 
site  in  plan  as  the  lock  canal, will  result  from  its 
gridual  transformation, without  hampering  traffic 
fo*  five  minutes  during  the  works. 

6th. — Complete  freedom  for  navigation  from 
ar  y difficulty  due  to  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  two  oceans  at  a given  moment. 

yth. — Complete  freedom  from  any  danger 
due  to  the  slides  at  Culebra. 

8th. — Complete  solution  of  the  Chagres 
floods  without  storing  above  the  level  of  the 
Canal  any  mass  of  water  retained  by  dams,  the 
d(5Struction  of  which  may  mean  the  ruin  of  the 
Canal,  and  also  without  any  possibility  for  the 
Chagres  or  its  tributaries  to  invade  the  navigable 
channel  by  overflowing. 

9th. — No  participation  of  the  American  tax 
p lyer  to  the  cost  of  the  works  to  be  carried  out. 

The  five  first  conditions. 

It  will  be  manifest  for  every  body  that  these 
four  first  conditions  will  be  entirely  fulfilled  if 
a channel  one  thousand  feet  at  the  bottom, 
fifty  feet  deep  at  the  lowest  stages  of  the  tide, is 
ODened  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic, 
this  channel  freely  communicating  with  the 
respective  oceans  at  either  end,  and  receiving 
nD  waters  from  the  various  rivers  of  the  Isthmus 
V hich  reach  the  sea  by  channels  separated  from 
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and  independent  of  the  navigation  channel. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a channel  cannot 
any  more  be  compared  to  a Canal.  It  will  be 
like  a natural  “Strait”  and  should  deserve  the 
name  of  “Strait  of  Panama”,  which  I gave  to  that 
form  of  huge  waterway  when  I proposed  it  to 
the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  in  September 

1905  the  expose  of  which  is  in  Appendix  E of 
their  report  dated  January  10,  1906. 

Let  us  examine  what  the  Board  of  Consulting 
Engineers  said  of  this  proposal } 

Did  they  find  any  characteristic  deficiency 
in  the  project  that  permitted  to  brand  it  as 
, chimerical  and  impossible  } — Nothing  of  the  sort ! 

It  was  too  costly  in  the  mind  of  the  Board,  and 
this  erroneous  opinion  was  due  to  erroneous  unit 
prices  adopted  by  the  Board,  as  we  will  se. 

In  reproducing  some  extracts  of  the  report 
on  this  proposition  I shall,  at  the  same  time, 
furnish  to  the  reader  a clear  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  methods  which  I proposed  then, 
and  am  still  proposing  now,  to  cure  radically 
the  evils  of  which  the  lock  Canal  suffers. 

The  only  difference  between  my  plans  of 

1906  and  my  plans  to  day  is  in  the  width  of  the 
navigation  channel. 

As  up  to  that  time  no  official  plan  had  ever 
> contemplated  a bottom  width  greater  than  150 

feet,  I feared  that  the  advocacy  of  a 1000  foot 
channel  would  cause  me  to  be  held  as  entitled 
to  an  immediate  admission  to  a lunatic  asylum. 
So  I proposed  to  the  Consulting  Board  a five 
hundred  foot  channel  and  not  a one  thousand 
feet  one. 
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As  the  dimension  I proposed  was  adopted 
by  the  Consulting  Board  for  the  sea  level  sections 
of  the  Lock  Canal  for  which  its  minority  voted 
and  which  was  finally  adopted,  1 think  a new 
st(  p forward  may  be  made.  I propose  now  the 
real  dimension  I had  in  view  ; looo  feet,  that 
is  the  width  of  the  Ambrose  channel,  the  width 
of  the  Maritime  Seine  between  Havre  and  Rouen. 

Here  are  some  extracts  of  the  Report  of  the 
Consulting  Board  (1906)  having  reference  to  my 
proposition  for  transforming  a lock  canal  into  a 

waterway  at  sea  level. 

“\Ir.  Bunau-Varilla  has  outlined  to  tne  Board  a very 
ingenious  procedure  (I  'l  to  be  followed  in  effecting  such 
a transformation,  with  special  reference  to  the  difficulties 
of  eliminating  the  locks  successively  and  of  disposing 
of  the  excavated  materials.  If  the  locks  were  of  single 
lifts  (as  would  be  the  case  in  the  lock -canal  project  with 
summit  level  at  elevation  60),  he  would  modify  their 
construction  by  placing  the  gate  sills  for  the  upper  ends 
of  locks  at  the  level  of  the  canal  bottom  below,  instead  of 
above  the  lock,  the  latter  being  the  usual  practice.  This 
would  result  in  adding  greatly  to  the  weight  of  these  gates, 
making  them  a little  less  convenient  to  operate.  With 
locks  so  arranged  the  canal  above  the  lock  could  be  deep- 
ened in  moderate  stages,  of  five  to  ten  feet  for  example, 
during  which  process  the  full  depth  of  40  feet  of  water 
would  be  maintained  in  the  canal  and  no  excavation  would 
be  required  in  depths  exceeding  45  or  50  feet.  After 
this  amount  of  deepening  throughout  the  summit  level 
the  w ater  would  be  low'ered  by  the  same  amount  and  the 
process  repeated  sufficiently  to  depress  this  level  to  those 
adjacent,  wffien  all  the  gates  in  the  upper  level  could  be 
thrown  open.  Before  any  further  lowering  could  be 
commenced  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  floors 
of  the  duplicate  locks,  one  lock  at  a time,  while  open 
navigation  would  be  maintained  through  the  other. 

If  the  locks  were  in  flights  of  two  or  more,  the  modi- 
fication in  the  original  construction  would  not  be  so 
simple  5 m each  lock  below  the  upper  one  an  additional 
pair  of  gates  would  be  placed  near  the  upper  end,  so 

1 See  diagrams  page  i4. 
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that  when  the  gates  and  floor  of  the  upper  lock  were 
all  removed  and  the  site  deepened  the  additional  pair 
could  be  used  as  upper  gates.  Until  the  completion 
of  the  change  the  provision  of  additional  gates  would 
lengthen  the  locks  about  100  feet,  and  thus  increase  the 
time  required  for  filling  and  emptying  and  encroach 
on  the  water  supply.  The  process  of  transforming 
the  canal  would  be  the  same  as  for  a canal  with  single 
locks  up  to  the  point  when  the  gates  of  the  upper  lock 
are  thrown  open  after  the  level  above  has  been  low'ered 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  lift  of  that  lock.” 


“For  disposing  of  materials  excavated  during  the  trans- 
formation Mr.  Bunau-Varilla  proposes  to  construct 
a .dight  of  locks  which  would  connect  the  elevation  of 
sea  level  with  the  surface  of  Lake  Gamboa,  and  use  this 
lake  as  a dumping  ground  for  materials  dredged  fiom 
the  canal.  Such  of  these  locks  as  w^ere  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  Chagres,  and  all  w^ould  have  to  be 
built  before  beginning  the  transformation.  The  lower 
locks  would  be  submerged,  and  would  not  be  used  until 
they  emerged  with  the  successive  lowering  of  the  summit 
level.  With  this  communication  with  Lake  Gamboa 
it  would  not  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  pass  barges 
loaded  with  excavated  materials  through  the  canal  locks, 
and  interference  at  the  locks  with  navigation  would  be 
entirely  avoided.” 


“The  claim  made  by  iVIr.  Bunau-Varilla  that  the  exca- 
vation required  for  the  transformation  can  be  done  at 
low  cost  rests  mainly  on  the  expectation  that  by  the  use 
of  electric  power,  developed  at  the  Gamboa  dam  and 
distributed  along  the  line,  the  expense  for  fuel  for  genera- 
! ting  steam  will  be  eliminated  and  the  cost  oi  all  mechani- 

cal operations  reduced  by  what  appears  to  the  Board 
to  be  a much  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  economies 
I thus  effected,  and  on  the  further  expectation  that  excava- 

» tion  can  be  made  at  very  much  less  cost  by  dredging 

than  in  the  dry.  This  reduced  cost  of  dredging  is  pro- 
bably true  for  sand,  clay,  or  other  materials  that  can  be 
moved  without  being  shattered  by  some  preliminarv 
process,  but  nearly  all  the  materials  to  be  dredged  for 
the  tiansformation  are  classified  in  the  Board’s  estimates 
as  rock,  and  will  have  to  be  loosened  by  blasting  under 
water,  by  breaking  or  pulverizing,  as  in  the  Lobnitz 
method  or  by  such  other  methods  as  may  be  devised. 
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Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  dredging  is  to  be  done  under  40  to  50  feet  of  water, 
which  will  add  much  to  the  cost.  The  unit  prices  adopted 
by  the  Board  represent  its  best  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
cost  of  excavating  the  several  classes  of  materials  which  the 
transformation  would  require  with  the  best  methods  and 
appliances  now  in  useT 


“After  a full  and  careful  consideration  of  all  the  features 
of  Mr.  Bunau-Varilla’s  plan,  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  adopted  for  the  Panama  Canal  for 
the  following  reasons,  which  have  already  been  indicated  : 

1 . The  construction  of  the  large  locks  required 
under  the  present  law  and  necessary  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  traffic  seeking  the  canal  after  its  completion  makes 
it  quite  impossible  to  complete  the  preliminary  lock 
canal  even  nearly  within  the  period  stated. 

2.  The  excessive  cost  for  transformation  added  to  the 
loss  of  costly  locks  and  other  appurtenant  structures  required 
by  the  preliminary  lock  canal. 

3 . If  the  lock  canal  is  likely  to  be  retained  for  many 
years  it  should  be  made  for  the  most  efficient  service  and  not 
be  encumbered  with  modifications  in  lock  construction  which 
would  prove  inconvenient  in  use.” 

It  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  the  proposition 
to  erect  a lock  canal  with  the  view  of  its  transform- 
ation into  the  ''Strait  of  Panama^  was  not 
rejected  by  the  Consulting  Board  for  any  essential 
reason  of  practicability. 

The  two  essential  arguments  were  : 

1.  — the  cost  of  transformation  which  was  held 

by  the  Board  as  excessive  because  the  unit 
prices  adopted  by  the  Board  made  it  prohibit- 
ive. 

2. — the  lock  canal  was  supposed  by  the  Board 

to  be  retained  for  many  years  and  they 
thought  unnecessary  to  prepare  any  thing 
for  a transformation  which  would  not  be 
needed  probably  before  a century. 
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Let  us  first  dismiss  this  second  argument 
which  is  partly  cleared  by  what  you  already 
know. 

In  those  days  the  conception  of  the  future 
traffic  was  based  as  we  have  seen  on  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  traffic  calculated  for  1924  by 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  in  1901,  and  it 
was  a tonnage  of  11,375,000  tons,  the  canal 
being  supposed  to  be  opened  in  1914,  as  happened 
in  fact. 

The  sentence  which  begins  the  chapter  of 
tonnage  in  the  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  of  November  16,  1901,  which  chapter 
concludes  to  11,375,000  tons  for  1924  is  the 
following  : 

'While  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  traffic 
of  the  isthmian  waterway  during  the  early  years 
of  its  operation  will  increase  as  rapidly  as  did  the 
tonnage  passing  the  Suez  Canal,  etc.” 

This  sentence  faithfully  represents  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  most  enlightened  personalities 
of  that  period  on  the  future  traffic  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  nobody  in  the 
Consulting  Board  of  1906  could  conceive  that 
in  1923  the  Panama  Canal  traffic  in  its  loth 
years  of  operation  would  be  around  24  million 
tons  and  beat  in  the  race  for  traffic  supremacy 
by  more  than  one  million  tons  the  Suez  Canal 
in  its  55th  years  of  operation. 

Nobody  in  the  Consulting  Board  then  con- 
ceived that  the  necessity  for  a waterway  entirely 
free  from  the  entanglements  of  rain  w^ater  supply, 
that  is  a canal  having  a traffic  of  50,000,000  tons, 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  before  a century  or  so. 
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Were  they  not  seeing  then  the  Suez  Canal 
after  36  years  of  operation  with  a traffic  of 
13,300,000  tons? 

But  things  have  turned  otherwise. 

The  developement  of  traffic,  in  spite  of 
its  paralysis  due  to  four  years  of  war,  has  sent 
head  over  heels  all  the  expectations  of  so  called 
wise  men  and  justified  the  so  called  visionaries 
or  if  you  prefer  of  idealists  like  myself. 

The  latter  are  now  found  to  be  infinitely 
nesrer  reality  than  the  former. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  great  objection 
for  nulated  by  the  Consulting  Board  about  the 
cost. 

From  the  abstract  of  their  report  just 
reproduced  it  is  visible  that  the  unit  price  of 
removing  rock  under  water  which  the  Board 
hac.  adopted  made  indeed  my  proposals  inadmis- 
sib  e. 

But  if  this  unit  price  is  found  to  be  wrong 
then  the  objection,  the  only  basic  objection,  falls 
do''  m. 

We  find  for  dredging  in  Appendix  R of  the 
report  of  1906  the  list  of  unit  prices. 

Mud  and  sand  in  Colon  & Panama  harbors  vSo.i  s 

Ro:k  removed  under  water S2.50 

Le'  us  now  turn  to  the  actual  cost,  as  it  is  registered 
in  the  report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Ca  lal  for  the  fiscal  year  1923,  (page  88)  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Gaillard  (Culebra)  cut. 

We  find  that  by  Dipper  Dredging  646.600 
cubic  yards  of  earth  and  1.428.350  yards  of  Rock 
have  been  removed. 
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If  we  apply  the  respective  theoretical  unit 
prices  for  mud  and  rock  removal  by  dredging, 
transportation  included,  we  find  the  average 
cost  to  be  Si-7^- 

But  we  have  in  the  report  of  1923,  (pages 

87-88)  the  real  effective  cost. 

The  unit  cost  of  dredging  alone  has  been 

So. 2101  and  that  of  towing  So. 2089.  To  these 
figures  are  to  be  added  miscellaneous  expenses 
forming  a total  of  So.  1726  say  in  all  So. 59 16  or 
j]  less  than  one  third  of  the  above  cost  theoretically 

calculated  from  the  unit  prices  adopted  by  the 

I Consulting  Board. 

Without  the  need  of  any  specific  demonstra- 
tion everybody  will  understand  that  works  of 
maintenance,  in  the  midst  of  the  passing  ships, 
cannot  be  organized  on  a great  scale  with  that 
order  and  regularity  which  alone  are  producive 
of  low  cost  prices,  in  large  excavation  undertakings. 

The  towing  and  dredging  are  done  by 
steam,  while  they  could  be  effected  at  much  lesser 
expenditure,  both  in  coal  and  labor,  by  electricity. 

The  distance  of  towage  is  enormous,  while 
it  would  be  greatly  shortened  by  taking  the 
Gamboa  lake  as  a central  and  huge  dump, 
i,  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 

* actual  cost,  which  is  one  third  the  cost  supposed 

Y by  the  Consulting  Board,  is  itself  three  times 

larger  than  the  cost  to  result  from  a systematic 
dredging  organization,  with  electricity  as  provider 
of  energy  for  rock  breaking,  for  dredging,  for 

towing  and  for  unloading. 

However  in  my  proposals  of  1906  to  the 
Consulting  Board  I adopted  for  unit  prices 
65  cents  for  hard  rock  which  I supposed  to 
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form  one  fourth  of  the  total  excavation  of  the 
Strait  (for  a channel  500’  feet  wide)  ; 35  cents 
j for  soft  rock  which  I supposed  to  form  one  half 

of  the  total  and  20  cents  for  earth  which  I supposed 
to  form  one  fourth  of  the  total. 

My  average  price  was  consequently  So. 3 380 
whi:h  is  about  60  % of  the  average  eflPective 
^ cost  in  maintenance  works  under  the  difficult 

circ  imstances  I have  described.  There  is  no 
douot  that  the  margin  between  this  cost  and  the 
cost  in  large,  organized  works  would  be  greater 
^ than  40  % and  that  consequently  the  cost  price 

I ar  vanced  in  1906  was  more  than  conservative. 

The  grand  total  of  the  project  of  the  trans- 
formation of  a high  lock  canal  (water  at  level  130) 
into  a Straits  with  500  feet  width,  as  I brought 
it  to  the  Consulting  Board  in  1906,  was 
$303,000,000  for  an  excavation  which  I estimated 
600  000,000  cubic  yards. 

If  we  considered  the  same  plan  it  ought  to 
: be  v^alued  at  $400,000,000  to  take  in  account 

the  cost  of  the  dam  at  Gamboa,  the  cost  of  an 
add  tional  lock  to  every  gemelled  couple  now 
existing,  and  also  the  transformation  necessary 
for  the  locks  now  existing. 

Though  the  cost  of  works  has  increased 
i since  1906,  we  may  consider  that  a substantial 

' pari  of  the  600,000,000  cubic  yards  has  already 

,1-  beeji  removed  for  the  construction  of  the  lock 

I canal  in  operation,  but  that  on  the  other  side  we 

mus  t allow  a large  margin  for  increasing  the 
slopes  or  the  width  of  the  channel,  on  account 
of  the  slides  at  Culebra. 

If  we  pass  from  the  500  foot  channel  to  the 
1000  foot  channel  a surplus  sum  of  $300,000,000 
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should  be  added,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
total  excavation  should  be  estimated  at 
1,100,000,000  cubic  yards.  Let  us  provide  a 
sum  $150,000,000  for  the  works  of  consolidation 
of  the  low  strata  of  the  Culebra  cut  and  also 
$150,000,000  for  opening,  in  the  Chagres 
valley,  on  either  side  of  the  navigation  channel, 
two  large  channels  500  feet  and  200  feet  deep 
respectively  with  a bottom  33  feet  below  sea 
level  to  take  charge  of  the  Chagres  and  it  tribut- 
aries, as  will  be  explained  later. 

I formulate  these  figures  as  mere  summary 
valuations  of  the  maximum  cost.  They  form  a 
basis  of  discussion  and  can  only  be  definitely 
stated  after  exact  surveys  and  corresponding 
technical  calculations. 

Their  total,  which  is  $1,000,000,000,  I am 
convinced  of  the  fact,  covers  with  a very  wnde 
margin  all  imaginable  expenditure  to  result 
from  unforeseen  circumstances,  as  well  as  from 
the  definite  works  to  be  carried  out. 

Summary  regarding  the  first  five  conditions. 

I have  explained  how  the  proposition  which 
I made  in  1906  to  the  Consulting  Board  to  adopt 
a lock  Canal  in  view  of  its  ulterior  transformation, 
as  soon  as  opened,  into  the  “Strait  of  Panama  , 
has  been  rejected  for  two  reasons  which  experience 
has  demonstrated  to  be  completely  devoid  of 
foundation  to-day.  One  was  the  cost  price  of 
rock  dredging,  the  other  was  the  remoteness  of 
the  day  when  the  pressure  of  traffic  would  make 
the  transformation  necessary.  But  I repeat  there 
was  no  objection  to  the  method  and  on  the 
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contrary  the  Board  expressed  formally  its  adher- 
ence to  the  principle  which  it  did  not  think 
justified  to  carry  out  at  the  time  of  its  report. 
On  oage  413  of  the  report  can  be  read  the  follow- 
ing 

“I'he  committee  is  of  the  opinion  : 

1 . That  it  is  possible  to  turn  any  lock  canal,  which 
it  has  considered,  into  a sea-level  canal  without  interrupting 
the  traffic  upon  it. 

2.  That  it  is  practicable  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point to  transform  any  lock  canal,  which  it  has  considered, 
into  a sea-level  canal,  but  that  the  cost  of  such  transfor- 
mation is  so  great  as  to  render  such  a change  impracticable 
from  a financial  standpoint,  until  the  traffic  should  have 
so  increased  as  to  tax  the  capacity  of  the  lock  canal,  or  until 
other  (food and  sufficient  reasons  existed  fo)  such  a change  ” 

The  “enormous”  cost  of  transformation  is 
stat(d  in  appendix  P (pages  41 1 -41 3)  of  the 
report  of  the  Consulting  Board  at  ^208,985,000 
for  a bottom  width  of  150  feet  in  earth  sections 
and  200  feet  in  rock  sections  and  at  S3 16,620,000 
for  1.  bottom  width  of  300  feet.  It  would  appear 
that  a transformation  to  a canal  1000  feet  wide 
would  reach  between  S8oo,ooo,ooo  Si ,000,000,000 
But  if  we  remark  that  this  estimate  is  based  on 
erroieous  unit  prices,  three  times  larger  than 
those  actually  and  effectively  registered,  it  is 
obvious  that  S6oo,ooo,ooo,  as  we  state,  is  an 
ample,  a very  ample  sum. 

The  two  reasons  : cost  and  distant  future  of 
a traffic  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  canal  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  : 

I St. — The  cost  price  of  the  Consulting  Board 
is  shown  to  be  exaggerated  at  least  three  times 
and  probably  nine  times. 

2nd. — The  Necessity  for  the  transformation 
arises  90  years  before  it  was  expected. 
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As  no  other  ground  existed  for  dismissing 
the  perfect  solution  which  could  be  obtained 
only  by  the  transformation  and  not  by  direct 
excavation,  I think  that  to  day  reason  and  expedi- 
ency show  it  must  be  contemplated  and  carried 

out  now. 

The  loose  objections  which  have  often  been 
made  of  the  “enormous  expenses”  to  be  met  fall 
now  when  confronted,  as  we  shall  see  later,  by 
the  still  more  “enormous”  strides  of  the  earning 
power  of  the  canal. 

The  sixth  condition. 

Will  not  the  famous  difference  of  level 
between  the  two  oceans  generate  terrible  currents 
which  will  prevent  all  navigation  ? 

I am  sorry  for  the  legend,  but  there  is  not 
any  difference  of  level  between  the  two  oceans. 
I mean  no  permanent  difference  of  mean  level 

between  the  two  oceans. 

One  ocean,  the  Pacific,  has  tides  10  feet 
above  and  10  feet  below  mean  level  (during 
spring  tides)  at  Panama.  The  other  ocean  the 
Atlantic  has  no  tides,  to  speak  of,  at  Colon. 

The  effect  of  the  tides  will  be  to  create 
currents  as  the  effect  of  the  tides  is  to  create 
alternative  and  inverse  currents  in  the  Hudson, 
in  the  Thames,  in  the  Seine  and  in  all  rivers 
having  a fixed  level  at  a given  point  of  their 
course  and  from  there  oscillating  surfaces  because 
they  are  flowing  into  an  Ocean  with  levels  con- 
stantly and  periodically  rising  above  and  falling 
below  its  constant  mean  level. 

The  laws  of  these  currents  in  the  condition 
of  the  Panama  Strait  are  known.  I had  the  good 
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fortane  to  discover  them.  They  formed  the 
obj(  ct  of  a communication  to  the  “Academie  des 
Sciences”  of  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  May  1909  by 
one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  of  the  World, 
Mr.  Paul  Painleve.  These  laws  show  that  the 
ma?  imum  current  will  take  place  at  Panama  one 
hour  19  minutes  19  seconds  before  high  tide, 
and  will  not  pass  a limit  of  3.042  knots  with  a 
formula,  or  3.32  knots  with  another.  These 
calculations  correspond  to  a channel  500  feet 
wids  and  55  feet  deep  at  high  tide  at  Panama. 
The  limit  would  be  increased  4 % with  a 1000 
foot  channel. 

The  figure  just  given  corresponds  to  a 
limit  below"  which  the  maximum  real  velocity 
will  be.  I may  add  that  the  calculation  is  made 
for  exceptionally  high  tides  of  22  feet  amplitude 
at  Panama.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  being  considered 
as  I maintaining  a fixed  level. 

With  a 1000  feet  wide  channel  having  a 
minimum  depth  of  water  of  50  feet,  a maximum 
cunentof  three  to  three  and  a half  knots  more  or 
less,  cannot  offer  any  inconvenience  to  navigation. 

This  settles,!  think,  the  vexed  question  of 
the  violent  currents  which  the  fictitious  differ- 
ence of  levels  of  the  oceans  have  generated  in  so 
maiiy  brains. 


What  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  minds  about 
the  lvalue  of  the  water  communications  I proposed, 
in  1906,  under  the  name  of  “Strait  of  Panama” 
has  been  expressed  before  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology  by  Mr.  Alfred  Noble,  the  great 
Am  jrican  Engineer  and  the  main  sponsor  of 


the  actual  Lock  Canal,  in  February  1909  three 
years  after  the  adoption  of  his  plan  : 

“Such  a broad  channel  (500  feet)  at  sea 
“level  as  the  one  advocated  by  the  eloquent  and 
“ingenious  M.  Bunau-Varilla,  and  by  him  ap- 
“propriately  designated  as  the  “Strait  of  Panama”, 
“w'Ould  afford  a quicker  and  safer  navigation  than 
''any  other  lock  or  summit  level  canal.  But  on 
“account  of  its  enormous  cost,  and  of  the  prolonged 
“period  required  for  completion,  the  “Strait  of 
“Panama”  must  long  remain  a work  of  the 
“imagination,  rather  than  of  practical  realization”. 

If  Noble  was  living  to  day  I am  convinced 
his  direct  and  straightforward  mind  would 
spontaneously  recognize  that  the  “enormous” 
cost  of  which  he  spoke  is  met  by  the  still  more 
“enormous”  earning  power  of  the  Canal,  and 
that  the  long  time^  to  lapse  before  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  plan,  has  been  also  “enormously” 
shortened  by  the  “enormous”  developement  of 
Canal  traffic. 

To  conclude  the  discussion  of  the  navigability 
of  the  “Strait  of  Panama”  I shall  limit  myself 
to  repeat  the  opinion  of  Alfred  Noble.  He  w"as 
the  man  with  the  longest  experience  of  the  Canal 
question  in  America,  as  he  had  been  a member 
of  all  the  Boards  created  for  the  study  of  this 
great  problem,  over  the  Nicaragua  route  and  the 
Panama  route. 

He  said  as  w^e  have  seen  that  the  "Strait  of 
Panama'^  (500  wide)  would  afford  a quicker 
and  safer  navigation  than  any  lock  or  summit 
level  canal. 

What  would  he  say  to  day  of  a “Strait  of 
Panama”  with  1000  feet  width 
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Tie  Seventh  Condition. 

When  you  speak  of  deepening  the  Canal 
cui  immediately  people  answer  : what  of  the 
slides  at  Culebra  ? 

For  these  people  apparently  when  it  has 
be(m  possible  to  dig  a cut  of  240  feet,  it  is  im- 
possible to  dig  95  feet  further! 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  slides  at 
CUebra  have  somewhat  taken  by  surprize  the 
builders  of  the  actual  Canal. 

I expected  them,  and  this  is  why  I so  strongly 
ad/ocated  not  to  establish  below  altitude  130  the 
summit  level  of  the  first  canal  which  would  have 
had  its  bottom  at  altitude  95.  _ 

Altitude  40  has  been  choosen  instead  for 
the  actual  bottom. 

I supposed  that  before  digging  below  altitude 
95 , for  the  transformation  of  the  lock  canal, 
coinplete  investigations  would  be  made  and 
that  works  of  consolidation  of  the  substrata  or 
soitening  of  the  slopes  could  be  carried  out. 

It  has  often  been  seen,  in  the  Culebra  slides, 
masses  of  rock,  the  foot  of  which  had  been  cut 
by  the  opening  of  the  trench,  slipping  down 
on  soft  strata  of  thin  slippery  matter,  separating 
that  mass  of  rock  from  another  equally  solid, 
but  situated  lower  down. 

Such  slides  could  have  been  easily  avoided 
by  creating  links  of  solidarity  between  the  upper 
mass  of  rock  and  the  lower  mass. 

These  links  may  be  obtained  by  establishing 
large  monolithes  of  concrete,  each  one  of  them 
having  a part  of  its  volume  imbedded  in  the 
upper  mass  and  the  rest  in  the  lower  one. 
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The  thorough  investigation  of  the  substrata 
below  the  level  40,  which  is  that  of  the  lowest 
excavation  now,  can  be  done  easily,  because  in 
that  space  nothing  has  moved  and  galleries  of 
investigation  can  be  opened  with  perfect  security. 

Of  course  they  must  be  begun  from  the 
surface,  at  places  where  no  movement  has  begun. 

As  soon  as  these  investigations  will  have 
been  carried  out  the  proper  remedies  to  prevent 
any  further  movement,  when  digging  deeper, 
will  be  easily  determined. 

If  it  was  necessary,  at  certain  places,  breast- 
works of  concrete  could  be  established  taking 
their  place  of  support  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cut. 

In  such  cases  the  horizontal  masses  of  con- 
crete sustaining  the  foot  of  the  breast  works 
would  have  to  be  established  below  the  lowest 
level  of  the  future  Culebra  cut. 

Whatever  may  be  the  bad  reputation  brought 
upon  the  name  of  Culebra  by  these  slides,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  place  where  these 
disagreeable  accidents  took  place  form  only  a 
fraction  of  the  summit  part,  which  itself  is  short 
and  measures  about  a mile  in  length  only. 

To  establish  the  canal  across  the  Andes, 
problems  had  to  be  solved  infinitely  more 
difficult  and  infinitely  more  complicated  than 
the  one  presented  by  the  slides.  To  prevent 
their  further  extension,  when  digging  deeper, 
is  solely  a matter  of  close  survey,  of  opening 
galleries  and  pits,  of  making  diamond  drilling, 
in  fact  of  studying  closely  the  ground  and  of 
curing  the  evils  by  appropriate  works. 
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The  eighth  Condition. 

Up  to  these  days  the  solution  of  the  Chagres 
floods  in  case  of  the  construction  of  a sea  level 
caral  has  always  been  based  on  their  regulation 
by  a lake  created  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  river. 

The  storage  of  any  important  mass  of  water, 
abcve  the  Canal,  must  be  prohibited,  on  account 
the  impending  danger  of  destruction  of  the 
retaining  dam  by  an  earthquake  (i). 

Consequently  the  freshets  cannot  be  regulat- 
ed oefore  reaching  the  low  valley  where  the  Canal 
is  ocated  in  part,  and  must  be  received  there 
as  ;hey  come. 

How  can  they  be  prevented  from  causing 
these  tremendous  rises  for  which  the  Chagres 
waa  famous.^  (31*82  feet  above  low  water  at 
Ganboa  in  December  1890.  Report  of  Consult- 
ing Engineers, page  43,  January  1906)  (2).  How 
can  the  river  in  flood  be  prevented  from  over- 
flo^dng  the  banks  separating  it  from  the  navigation 
channel  near  by  and  at  sea  level } 

The  solution  is  simple  but  costly  and  there- 
fore no  engineer  ever  dared  to  contemplate  it  : 
A :anal  having  its  surface  at  sea  level  being 
oarillel  to  the  1000  foot  navigation  channel, 
laving  a bottom  width  of  500  feet  and  a depth 
of  ;;  3 feet  will  carry  to  sea  the  largest  floods  of  the 
Chagres  and  of  its  tributaries,  on  the  right  hand 
or  eastern  side,  without  any  swelling  so  to  speak. 


(i  I The  lake  of  Las  Grandas  near  Tulcan  disappeared 
duri  ig  the  heartquarkes  of  December  1923  in  Ecuador  and 
Cole  mbia. 

(21  The  I.  C.  C.  report  of  1901  (page  89  ) speaks  of  a rise 
of  39.3  feet  at  Bohio  on  Nov.  18-1879. — This  figure  lacks 
corn  »boration  and  is  uncertain. 
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Another  canal  on  the  other  side  of  the  navi- 
gation channel,  having  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  500  feet  deviation  canal  but  a smaller 
bottom  width  of  200  feet,  will  take  charge  of 
the  tributaries  on  the  left  hand  or  western  side 
of  the  Chagres. 

Why  will  such  channels  prevent  the  Chagres 
from  rising  ? 

The  rise  of  the  waters  of  a river  in  flood 
is  caused  by  two  reasons. 

I St. — In  rising  the  water  acquires  a head 
which  allows  it  to  increase  its  velocity  and  con- 
sequently its  discharge,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles 
resulting  from  the  curvature  and  from  the  length 
of  the  river. 

2nd. — In  rising  the  water  acquires  a larger 
cross  section  for  its  volume  to  pass  through. 

The  latter  cause  is  the  more  important  of 
the  tw^o,  the  essential  one.  It  may  be  said  that 
a river  when  it  rises  is  a river  in  search  of  a sufficient 
cross  section  to  evacuate  its  waters. 

If  we  provide  immediately  this  large  cross 
section,  below  sea  level,  as  soon  as  the  river 
approaches  the  navigable  channel  we  make  any 
important  rise  impossible. 

It  is  as  if  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  sea 
had  been  transferred  higher  up  from  Colon  to 
Gamboa. 

To  show'  the  influence  of  the  cross  section 
of  the  Canal  I have  calculated  what  would  be 
the  rise  at  Gamboa  of  the  Chagres,  if  it  was 
received  in  a narrow,  medium  or  large  geometrical 
canal  having  its  surface  at  sea  level  and  leading 
it  to  Colon. 
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The  rise  of  the  water  at  Gamboa,  if  the  dis- 
charge reaches  106,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
would  be  : 

57  feet  with  a deviation  channel  of  72’  bottom 
width  and  30’  depth  ; 

30.3  feet  with  a deviation  channel  of  150’  bottom 
width  and  40’  depth  ; 

5 feet  with  a deviation  channel  of  500’  bottom 
width  and  45’  depth. 

Though  the  depth  given  is  33  feet  instead 
of  Z.5  with  the  same  bottom  width,  as  the  largest 
flood  known,  that  of  1879,  has  reached  only  78.614 
cubic  feet  per  second  there  (page  43  of  report 
of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers),  it  can  be 
asserted  that  the  largest  floods  known  at  Gamboa 
will  not  cause  the  water  to  rise  more  than  six 
feet  above  the  sea. 

As  the  excavation  for  the  bed  of  the  deviation 
in  (damboa  will  be  opened  through  grounds  the 
very  lowest  altitude  of  which  is  38.5  feet  above 
the  sea,  there  is  no  the  slightest  danger  of  an 

ove'flow,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Chagres 
deviation. 

In  the  very  lowest  parts  of  the  valley  where 
the  deviation  channels,  even  in  flood,  will  be 
alm3st  at  the  same  altitude  as  the  sea  level 
nav  gation  channel,  the  height  of  the  ground, 
though  by  far  not  as  great  as  at  Gamboa,  will 
always  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  solidity  and 
imperviousness  of  the  barrier  between  the  two 
beds. 

In  my  first  scheme  for  the  creation  of  the 
“St'ait  of  Panama”  which  I proposed  to  the 
Cor  suiting  Board  of  1906  I admitted  that  the 
navigation  channel,  the  bottom  width  of  which 
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was  then  fixed  at  500  feet,  would  receive  the 
Chagres,  after  a partial  regulation  in  lake  Gamboa. 

This  feature,  which  was  commanded  by  a 
spirit  of  economy  resulting  itself  from  the  difficulty 
of  challenging  the  general  disbelief  in  a large 
traffic  for  the  future  Canal,  has  disappeared  from 
the  present  plan. 

The  objection  was  that  the  sediments  brought 
into  the  navigable  channel  by  the  Isthmian 
rivers  might  eventually  be  deposited  in  places 
where  they  could  prove  annoying  for  the  traffic. 
Another  objection  was  the  existence,  above 
the  navigation  channel,  of  a large  lake,  however 
it  might  have  been  reduced  by  the  dumping 
of  the  spoils  into  it,  might  become  a grave  danger, 
in  case  of  a destructive  earthquake. 

The  plan  now  proposed  leaves  no  place  for 

an  objection. 

Furthermore  the  two  deviation  channels 
offer  to  day  a total  bottom  of  700  feet  (500  feet 
on  the  eastern  side  plus  200  feet  on  the  w'estern 
one)  and  this  ensures,  together  with  the  shortening 
of  the  length  of  the  river  bed  and  the  suppression 
of  sharp  curves,  an  acceleration  of  the  speed  of 
the  water  and  the  suppression  of  floods. 

Each  deviation  channel  has  its  separate 
mouth  in  the  sea  and  no  communication  wdth 
the  navigation  channel,  which  will  receive  no 
main  river  nor  tributary  along  the  bed  of  the 
Chagres  and  consequently  will  stay  perfectly 
clean. 

These  stupendous  advantages  are  bought 
by  an  excavation  of  about  ^00  million  cubic 
yards,  but  we  reach  thereby  the  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed  Chagres  problem,  a solution 
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ent  rely  satisfactory  and  above  any  justified 
objection. 

Thi  ninth  Condition. 

After  having  demonstrated  the  need  of 
substituting  the  “Strait  of  Panama”  to  the  lock 
Car  al,  its  desirability,  its  practicability  let  us 
come  to  the  last  and  supreme  question  : 
How  much  have  the  U.  S.  treasury  shall  to  pay? 

The  answer  is  : ''Nothing'’. 

It  seems  startling  that  so  much  can  be 
obtained  for  so  little. 

This  is  true,  however,  as  I am  going  to 
denionstrate. 

A ton  of  Panama  Canal  net  tonnage  brings 
in  t le  treasury  of  the  Canal  a little  mofe  than  one 

dollar  as  an  average.  Let  us  admit  a dollar  for 
a ten. 

During  the  operation  of  calendar  year  1923, 
24,000,000  tons  approximately  passed  the  Canal. 
They  will  have  produced  $24,000,000. 

The  maintenance  and  operations  costs  seven 
and  a half  million  dollars.  The  payment  of 
interest  on  the  bonds  (i)  emitted  at  3 % for  the 
Canal  Capital  of  $246,493,989.81  and  the  Business 
Capital  of  $27,579,828.70  (see  page  60,  Report 
1923)  requires  approximately  eight  million  dollars 
let  IS  say  a total  sum  inferior  $16,000,000  for 
inte-est  on  capital  and  for  operation. 

With  two  thirds  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
Panama  Canal  in  1923  everything  has  been  paid 

(i)  The  Boston  News  Bureau”  of  December  3-1923 
states  that  the  annual  carrying  charge  for  the  canal  is $8, 001, 722. 
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for  its  construction  and  for  its  operation.  The 
American  taxpayer  has  no  more  to  foot  any  bill 
for  having  given  to  the  world  in  general  and  to 
the  United  States  in  particular  this  magnificent 
and  fruitful  instrument  of  gigantic  and  untold 
progress,  a progress  scarcely  conceived  even  to 
day  by  the  world  in  general. 

There  remains  eight  million  dollars  which 
can  serve  the  interest  at  4 % on  two  hundred 
million  dollars. 

Consequently  the  Panama  Canal  has  already 
provided  a capital  of  $200,000,000,  which  it 
holds  ready  for  its  own  amelioration. 

From  now  on,  because  Canal  earnings  never 
go  back  permanently,  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  for 
$200,000,000  works,  without  asking  for  a cent  from 
the  American  taxpayer. 

But  the  traffic  shall  not  stay  at  24,000,000 
tons.  For  every  five  million  tons  more,  one  may 
say  that  a further  capital  of  $100,000,000  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  transformation 
works. 

As  I valued  the  totality  at  $1,000,000,000  it 
follows  that  it  will  be  entirely  covered  when  the 
traffic  reaches  64,000,000  tons. 

These  large  works  will  need  a space  of  time 
of  20  years  approximately. 

As  the  traffic  will  pass  the  50,000,000  tons 
mark  before  the  end  of  the  next  decade,  the  sums 
placed  by  the  operation  at  the  disposal  of  the 
works  will  always  be  in  advance  of  the  necessities 
as  they  are  now  with  $200,000,000.  Very  likely 
the  revenues  will  pay  in  advance  the  totalitv, 
when  half  of  it  will  be  effected. 
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CONCLUSION. 


I 

i 

i I, 

I 

I I have  thrown  on  this  great  problem  all  the 

I light  I possess. 

^ An  urgent  and  momentous  necessity  con- 

I fronts  the  United  States,  that  of  undertaking 

I now  the  works  which,  if  not  carried  out,  would 

ctrtainly. 

I St.  Hamper  before  lo  years  are  over  the 

frse  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific. 

2nd.  Expose  to  unnecessary  and  grave  risks 
the  military  security  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 

It  will  cost  nothing  to  the  American  taxpayer 
for  obtaining  these  extraordinary  results. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a great  task  but  which 

it  is  entirely  unfair  to  dub  chimerical  or  ideal- 
isi  ic. 

The  total  cube  to  be  extracted  will  reach  a 
miximum  of  i ,600,000,000  cubic  yards,  of  which 
I,  [00,000,000  cubic  yards  are  pertaining  to  the 
re  disation  of  the  1,000  foot  wide — 50  feet  deep— - 
channel  from  Ocean  to  Ocean,  and  500,000,000 
cubic  yards  are  pertaining  to  the  deviations  of 
th  i Chagres  and  of  its  tributaries  by  two  channels 
respectively  500  feet  and  200  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom  which  is  33  feet  deep  below  sea  level. 

This  total  cube  has  to  be  extracted  in  16 
yeirs,  after  four  years  of  preparation  making 
20  years  for  the  total  execution. 

This  leads  to  an  annual  excavation  of 
10  D, 000,000  cubic  yards  say  three  times  more  than 
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was  excavated  in  1908  and  1909  during  the 
construction  of  the  present  lock  Canal. 

The  method,  which  in  1908-1909  could  not 
be  avoided,  was  that  based  on  the  steamshovel, 
the  train  and  the  rail  for  the  major  part.  Now 
the  major  part  will  be  carried  out  by  the  dredge 
and  the  barge.  The  relation  between  the  powers 
of  the  two  methods  guarantees  that  the  increase 
from  one  to  three  will  be  an  easy  one. 

A good  dredge  of  nowadays  can  easily 
produce  a practical  output  of  6,666  cubic  yards 
a day  of  24  hours,  say  2,000,000  for  the  300  days 
of  the  year. 

This  shows  that  fifty  dredges  will  be  more 
than  amply  sufficient  to  do  the  works. 

The  distribution  of  fifty  dredges,  over  the 
total  length  of  50  miles,  shows  that  there  will 
be  no  part  of  the  Canal  exceptionally  crowded. 

Almost  the  totality  of  this  enormous  mass 
will  be  dumped  into  the  Gamboa  lake,  the 
contents  of  which  at  the  altitude  of  200  feet 
above  the  sea  is  2,750,000,000  cubic  yards  (page 
240  Report  Consulting  Board  1906)  at  the  rate 
333^000  c.  y.  a day. 

Admitting  barges  containing  750  cubic  yards 
each,  this  will  mean  the  passage  of  440  barges 
into  the  lake,  or  of  no  trains  consisting  of  four 

Admitting  a lockage  of  four  barges  in  45 
minutes,  four  chains  of  locks  for  ascending  into 
lake  Gamboa  from  lake  Gatun,  plus  four  for 
descending,  will  amply  be  sufficient  for  this 
huge  movement.  In  addition  some  other  chains 
will  have  to  be  provided  for  traffic  in  case  of 
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aondent  or  for  construction  of  the  lower  locks 
when  the  level  will  be  gradually  depressed  from 
85  feet  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  feeding  of  the  canal  will  have  to  be 
effected  by  pumping  from  the  sea,  when  the 
reduction  of  the  Gatun  lake  will  not  be  sufficiently 
compensated  by  the  Gamboa  and  Alhajuela 
reservoir  lakes.  But  it  will  be  a short  space  of  time. 

It  can  be  easily  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  plan  that  stretches  practical  possibility 
beyond  its  normal  elasticity.  If  any  one  has 
objections  to  offer  they  must  be  stated  in  figures 
of  arithmetic  and  not  in  figures  of  speech  as  was 
always  done  up  to  day. 


t 


Shall  I be  heard  and  understood  ? Future 
will  answer! 

At  any  rate  I beg  to  express  to  the  Commer- 
ce I Club  of  Cincinnati  my  deep  gratitude  for 
th  j opportunity  to  expose  my  ideas  on  the 
“Strait  of  Panama”  on  this  third  Saturday  of 
January  1924,  as  I did  when  the  same  Club 
invited  me  to  express  on  the  third  Saturday 
of  1901  my  ideas  on  the  superiority,  then  unk- 
nown, of  Panama  over  Nicaragua  and  the  incur- 
able defects  of  the  letter  Canal  as  a safe  waterway. 

The  invitation  was  signed  then  : “Wulsin” 

as  is  the  invitation  for  today’s  dinner,  but  it  is 
th^  son  who  signed  the  second  letter,  and  no 
more  the  father! 


Let  us  hope  that  my  second  January  appear- 
^ ance  before  the  Commercial  Club,  after  twenty 
two  years  have  elapsed  will  be  crowned  by  the 
saine  success  as  the  first  time. 
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The  first  time  it  meant  the  victory  of  Panama 
and  the  construction  of  the  lost  Canal. 

Let  us  hope  it  will  mean  now  the  victory 
of  the  “Strait  of  Panama”  and  that  the  Commer- 
cial Club  of  Cincinnati  will  be  able  to  mark 
in  its  annals  this  second  signal  service  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world. 
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THE  TYPE  OF  LOCK  USUALLY  BUILT. 


Lock  Summit  LevcL  Lock 


THE  TYPE  OF  LOCK 

]>roposed  by  the  author  as  explained  on  page  20. 


Lock 


Summits  level 


Lock 


Ltoieral'  It.  ml 
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Not  a : It  is  obvious  that  with  the  usual  type  of  lock  it  is  impossible 
to  lower  gradually  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  Summit,  after  deepening 
its  bottom  by  dredging,  the  sill  of  the  upper  gate  of  the  locks  remaining 
always  u itouched . 

Wit  1 the  Bunau-Varilla  type,  as  shown  in  the  lower  cut,  the 
operation  becomes  very  simple.  You  can  deepen  by  dredging  the 
bottom  live  feet  without  touching  the  sill  of  the  gates,  then  you  can 
lower  fiv2  feet  the  water  level. 

You  can  repeat  the  operation  as  much  as  necessary  to  bring  the 
summit  evel  to  the  altitude  of  the  lateral  levels. 
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1957  GLS 


The  Soviet  system  of  state  social  security  is  one  of  the  most 
nportant  gains  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Article  120  of 
le  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  establishes  that  Citizens 
f the  U.S.S.R.  have  the  right  to  maintenance  in  old  age  and 
also  in  case  of  sickness  or  disability.  This  right  is  ensured  by 
the  extensive  development  of  social  insurance  of  industiial, 
office,  and  professional  workers  at  state  expense,  free  medical 
service  for  the  working  people,  and  the  provision  of  a wide 
network  of  health  resorts  for  the  use  of  the  working  people.” 
Taken  together  with  the  other  rights  ensured  citizens  by 
the  Soviet  state  and  political  system,  such  as  the  right  to 
work,  the  right  to  rest  and  leisure,  and  the  right  to  education, 
this  creates  the  conditions  for  security  in  old  age  or  in  the 

event  of  disability. 

In  1955  the  expenditures  for  social  and  cultural  measures 
under  the  State  Budget  of  the  U.S.S.R. totalled  147,000,000,000 
rubles.  The  1956  appropriations  are  161,505,181,000  rubles, 

or  14,505,181,000  rubles  more. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  social  security  bodies  carry  out  many 
important  functions:  they  award  and  pay  out  old  age,  disabil- 
ity, length  of  service  and  loss  of  bread-winner  pensions,  they 
maintain  institutions  for  invalids  and  the  aged,  the)/  provide 
vocational  training  for  disabled  persons,  help  them  to  find 
suitable  employment,  and  assist  them  in  solving  everyday 
problems;  thev  pay  out  lump  sum  and  monthly  allowances 
to  mothers  of  large  families  and  to  unmarried  mothers,. 
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they  supervise  the  medical  commissions  which  establish  degree 
of  incapacity  for  work;  they  are  in  charge  of  the  manufacture 
and  provision  of  artificial  limbs,  and  so  forth,  and  also  of 
rese^  rch  in  this  field. 

In  addition  to  the  Government  social  security  scheme  there 
are  other  systems  of  social  insurance  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  aged  and  the  disabled.  These  apply  to  producers’  co-oper- 
ativ(  s,  whose  members  are  insured  and  paid  benefits  at  the 
expeise  of  their  co-operatives,  and  to  collective  farms,  which 
have  special  funds  to  help  aged  and  incapacitated  members. 

The  social  security  scheme  in  the  Soviet  Union  displays 
particular  consideration  and  concern  for  women.  It  gives  them 
a number  of  advantages  over  men. 

Beginning  with  October  1,  1956,  Soviet  citizens  will  receive 
larger  pensions.  Each  article  of  the  State  Pensions  Law 
recer  tly  adopted  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet  convincingly 
shows  that  the  people’s  welfare  has  always  been,  and  always 
will  ae,  the  prime  concern  of  our  Government.  The  Pensions 
Law’  enables  the  Soviet  citizen  to  go  about  his  work  calmly  and 
confiiently,  without  any  worries  about  his  material  position 
on  reaching  old  age  or  if  he  becomes  incapacitated.  Considera- 
ble increases  in  old  age,  disablement  and  loss  of  bread-winner 
pensions  are  provided  for. 

The  new  law  raises  the  annual  cost  of  pensions  by  about 
13,00^  million  rubles. 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

Factory,  office  and  other  workers  are  eligible  for  old  age 
pensions  on  reaching  a specified  age  and  completing  a speci- 
fied period  of  employment.  Pension  age  and  length  of  service 
deper  d on  the  type  of  occupation.  The  general  pension  age 
is  60  'or  men,  with  not  less  than  25  years’  service,  and  55  for 
women,  with  not  less  than  20  years’  service. 
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In  the  case  of  persons  employed  on  underground  w’ork,  work 
with  harmful  conditions  of  labour,  or  in  hot  shops,  men  are 
pensionable  on  reaching  the  age  of  50,  after  20  years’  service, 
and  women  on  reaching  the  age  of  45,  after  15  years’  service. 
In  other  jobs  with  difficult  conditions  of  labour,  men  are  en- 
titled to  pensions  at  55,  if  they  have  worked  25  years,  and 
women  at  50,  if  they  have  worked  20  years. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  though,  that  very  fewwmmenare 
employed  on  arduous  jobs,  and  that  with  each  passing  year 
fewer  women  are  so  employed. 

In  the  case  of  blind  persons,  men'qualify  for  old  age  pen- 
sions at  50,  after  15  years’  service,  and  wmmen  at  40,  after  10 
years’  service. 

As  you  can  see,  the  pension  age  and  period  of  employment 
required  are,  as  a rule,  five  years  low^er  for  w’omen. 

Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  w^oinen  devote  a lot  of 
time  to  bringing  up  children,  as  a result  of  which  they  some- 
times give  up  employment  for  a while,  the  law  provides  a 
reduction  of  five  years  in  the  pension  age  and  employment 
period  in  the  case  of  w’omen  who  have  given  birth  to  five  or 
more  children  and  reared  them  to  the  age  of  eight.  The  amounts 
of  old  age  pensions  are  the  same  for  men  and  w’omen,  rang- 
ing from  50  to  100  per  cent  of  earnings.  There  is  a mini- 
mum pension  of  300  rubles  a month  and  a maximum 
of  1,200  rubles. 

The  following  old  age  pension  increases  are  granted: 

a)  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  for  continuous  service  of  more 
than  15  vears,  or  for  a total  of  not  less  than  35  years’  serv- 
ice  in  the  case  of  men,  and  30  years’  service  in  the  case  of 
w'omen; 

b)  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  for  non-working  old  age  pen- 
sioners having  one  dependent  incapable  of  work,  and  15  per 
cent  if  they  have  two  or  more  dependents  incapable  of 
work. 
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Thise  increases  are  a new  feature  of  the  pension  scheme  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

All  hough  the  period  of  employment  required  by  women  for 
a length  of  service  pension  increase  is  5 years  less  than 
for  men,  the  amount  of  the  increase  is  the  same  as  for 
men. 

A pensioner  entitled  to  both  the  above  increases  receives 

9 

a 25  per  cent  addition  to  his  pension. 

Ar  important  feature  of  the  law  is  the  provision  entitling 
persons  to  old  age  pensions  even  if  they  have  not  completed 
the  specified  period  of  employment.  If  a citizen  reaches  pen- 
sion age  without  enough  years  of  service  to  qualify  him  for 
a pension,  yet  has  worked  not  less  than  five  years,  including 
not  less  than  three  years  directly  before  applying  for  a pen- 
sion, he  will  not  be  refused  a pension,  as  was  the  case  until 
October  1 , 1956,  when  he  may  have  lacked  only  a few  months 
to  ccmplete  the  specified  period.  Now  he  will  be  awarded  a 
pens  on  in  proportion  to  his  length  of  service,  the  minimum 
being  a quarter  of  the  full  pension.  Even  though  he  may  not 
have  completed  a quarter  of  the  required  period  of  employ- 
menl , he  will  receive  not  less  than  a quarter  of  the  full  pen- 
sion. 

W len  a person  awarded  an  old  age  pension  continues  to 
wort , he  is  paid  a pension  of  150  rubles  a month  if  his  earnings 
are  less  than  1,000  rubles.  If  he  earns  1,000  rubles  or  more  a 
mon;h,  payment  of  pension  is  suspended.  On  retirement  he 
becones  eligible  for  the  full  amount  of  the  pension  awarded 
him. 

Particular  concern  is  shown  for  working  pensioners  who  re- 
ceiver old  age  pensions  on  favourable  terms  because  of  employ- 
men'  on  underground  or  injurious  jobs.  They  are  paid  a pen- 
sion of  50  per  cent  of  the  established  amount  regardless  of 
theii  present  place  of  employment  or  the  amount  of  their  earn- 
ings 
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DISABILITY  PENSIONS 


Disability  pensions  are  granted  in  theSoviet  Union  to  fac- 
tory, office  and  other  workers  in  the  event  of  prolonged  or 
permanent  loss  of  capacity  for  work.  Invalids  are  divided  into 
three  categories  according  to  degree  of  disability.  Category 
and  cause  of  disability  are  established  by  a medical  examining 
commission,  with  the  participation  of  trade  union  and  social 
security  representatives. 

In  determining  degree  of  disability  the  commissions  take 
into  account  such  factors  as  the  nature  of  the  person’s  occupa- 
tion, sex,  age,  and  working  and  living  conditions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  invalids  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  steadily  decreasing,  thanks  to  the  great  concern  shown 
by  the  state  for  the  people’s  health  and  welfare. 

Many  different  groups  of  persons  are  eligible  for  disability 
pensions.  Besides  factory,  office  and  other  workers,  service- 
men and  former  war  partisans,  the  scheme  embraces  students 
of  secondary  and  higher  educational  establishments  and  of 
training  courses  and  schools  in  all  branches  of  the  national 
economy,  as  well  as  citizens  who  become  incapacitated  in 
connection  with  the  execution  of  state  or  public  duties.  Fac- 
tory, office  and  other  workers  are  entitled  to  disability  pen- 
sions irrespective  of  when  they  become  incapacitated— in 
the  period  of  work,  before  starting  work,  or  after  retir- 
ing. 

Servicemen  are  entitled  to  disability  pensions  if  they  became 
disabled  while  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  or  at  any  time 
after  the  discontinuation  of  military  service  if  the  disability 
was  caused  by  a wound  or  illness  sustained  while  in  military 
service.  Pensions  are  paid  to  servicemen  irrespective  of  the 
length  of  their  service  in  the  forces. 

In  the  case  of  factory,  office  and  other  workers  under  the 
age  of  20,  and  also  persons  whose  disability  resulted  from  an 
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indust -ial  accident  or  an  occupational  disease,  no  specified 
period  of  employment  is  required. 

To  c ualify  for  a pension,  factory,  office  and  other  workers 
who  become  incapacitated  as  a result  of  a general  disease 
must  have  completed  a specified  period  of  employment,  which 
is  not  large  and  which  varies  depending  on  their  age.  If  they 
have  rot  completed  the  required  period  of  employment  they 
are  entitled  to  a disability  pension  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  service,  and  not  less  than  a quarter  of  the  full  pension. 
Citizers  who  become  invalids  of  the  first  or  second  category 
are  enlitled  to  a minimum  of  one  quarter  of  the  full  pension 
irrespe:tive  of  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  employed.  In 
other  >/ords,  if  a person  loses  his  capacity  for  work  before  he 
has  completed  even  one  month’s  employment,  he  will  be  paid 
one  qi  arter  of  the  full  pension. 

Women  have  an  advantage  over  men  in  that  they  need  a 
shortei  period  of  service  to  qualify  for  a disability  pension. 
For  example,  men  between  the  ages  of  41  and  46  have  to  have 
12  yea:  s of  service,  whereas  only  9 years  are  required  for  wom- 
en. Th  s is  another  example  of  the  solicitude  for  women,  as 
mothers  and  household  managers. 

A st;ll  shorter  period  of  service  is  required  in  the  case  of 
person'  employed  underground,  in  injurious  occupations  or 
in  hot  :.hops.  For  example,  a person  of  this  category  aged  be- 
tween ^ 1 and  46  requires  a length  of  service  of  only  7 years 
instead  of  9 or  12.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  person 
in  this  category  has  to  have  worked  only  half  of  the  specified 
period  underground,  in  a hot  shop  or  in  an  injurious  occupa- 
tion in  order  to  become  entitled  to  a pension  on  favourable 
terms.  Interruptions  in  employment  do  not  affect  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  length  of  service  in  this  type  of  pension. 

The  amount  of  pension  varies  according  to  the  person’s 
earnings,  category  and  cause  of  disability,  and  his  working 
conditions  and  occupation.  This  means  that  all  other  factors 
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being  equal,  a person  who  became  disabled  because  of  an  in- 
dustrial accident  or  occupational  disease  is  awarded  a larger 
pension  than  one  who  became  disabled  because  of  a general 
disease.  Similarly,  persons  employed  underground,  in  hot 
shops  or  in  injurious  occupations  are  granted  higher  pensions 
than  those  who  lost  their  capacity  for  work  owing  to  a general 
disease. 

The  minimum  monthly  pensions  for  disability  resulting 
from  an  industrial  accident  or  occupational  disease  are  360 
rubles  for  1st  category  disability,  285  rubles  for  the  second 
category,  and  210 rubles  for  the  third  category.  Themaximum 
monthly  pensions  are  1,200  rubles  for  1st  category  disability, 
900  rubles  for  the  second  category,  and  450  rubles  for  the  third 
category. 

If  a person  becomes  disabled  owing  to  an  industrial  accident 
through  the  fault  of  the  management  he  is  entitled  to  a compen- 
sation in  addition  to  the  pension.  On  the  basis  of  a court  de- 
cision he  is  paid,  by  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  employed, 
the  difference  between  his  pension  and  the  amount  he  was 
earning  before  the  accident. 

Pensions  on  account  of  disability  resulting  from  a general 
disease  are  somewhat  lower  (by  10  to  20  per  cent)  than  those 
paid  for  disability  due  to  an  industrial  accident  or  occupa- 
tional disease. 

Servicemen  who  prior  to  military  service  were  factory,  of- 
fice or  other  workers  and  were  disabled  bv  a wound,  shock  or 
injury  connected  with  their  service  in  the  forces  are  entitled 
to  the  same  pension  as  persons  disabled  by  an  industrial  acci- 
dent, the  only  difference  being  that  a higher  minimum  is 
established  for  servicemen.  Disabled  servicemen  who  were  not 
employed  prior  to  military  service  are  also  eligible  for  pen- 
sion. Non-commissioned  and  petty  officers  are  granted  pen- 
sions ten  per  cent  higher  than  those  paid  to  privates. 
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The  following  increases  in  disability  pensions  are  provided 
for: 

a)  13  per  cent  of  the  pension  for  continuous  service  of  from 
10  to  ,5  years,  and  15  per  cent  for  continuous  service  for  more 
than  15  years  (this  applies  to  factory,  office  and  other  workers 
having  1st  or  2nd  category  disability); 

b)  15  per  cent  of  the  pension  as  a nursing  allowance  to  in- 
valids of  the  1st  category  (factory,  office  and  other  workers 
and  servicemen); 

c)  c “family”  increase  to  non-working  invalids  of  the  1st 
and  2nd  categories  who  have  dependents  incapable  of  work:  for 
one  dependent  incapable  of  work — 10  per  cent  of  the  pension, 
and  for  two  or  more  dependents  incapable  of  work — 15  per 
cent. 

As  a result  of  the  above-mentioned  increases  the  pension 
may  amount  to  more  than  a person  was  earning  before  he  was 
invalided.  The  law  permits  this  in  thecaseof  1st  category  dis- 
abilit  /;  the  maximum  for  the  other  categories  of  disability 
is  IOC  per  cent  of  earnings. 

To  :.um  up,  in  the  Soviet  Union  women  enjoy  the  same  priv- 
ileges as  men  in  respect  of  disability  pensions,  while  the  length 
of  service  requirements  are  considerably  lower  for  them. 

PENSIONS  FOR  LOSS  OF  THE  BREAD-WINNER  • 

Dependents  who  are  incapable  of  working  are  entitled  to 
a pennon  if  they  lose  their  bread-winner.  Children  and  par- 
ents incapable  of  work  who  were  not  dependents  of  the  de- 
ceasec  are  eligible  for  a pension  on  the  latter’s  death  if,  sub- 
sequently, they  lost  their  means  of  livelihood. 

Pensions  for  loss  of  the  bread-winner  are  granted  to  chil- 
dren, brothers,  sisters  and  grandchildren  of  the  deceased  if  they 
are  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  il  they  are  school  children. 
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Children,  brothers,  sisters  and  grandchildren  of  the  deceased 
who  are  attending  school  are  eligible  for  a pension  even  if 
they  are  receiving  a stipend  from  the  state. 

Parents  of  a deceased  bread-winner  are  pensionable  if  they 
become  incapacitated  for  work  or  reach  pension  age  (60  for 
men  and  55  for  women),  regardless  of  when— before-  or  after 
the  death  of  the  bread-winner— they  reach  this  age  or  become 
invalids. 

The  spouse  (wife  or  husband)  of  the  deceased  is  eligible  for 
a pension  if  he  or  she  reaches  pension  age  or  becomes  disabled 
before  the  death  of  the  bread-winner  or  not  later  than  five 
years  after. 

Also  eligible  for  this  type  of  pension  are  the  grandfather 
and  grandmother  of  the  deceased  if  they  do  not  have  any  rel- 
atives who  are  obliged  by  law  to  support  them. 

Adopters  are  pensionable  on  equal  terms  with  parents,  and 
adopted  children  on  equal  terms  with  the  bread-winner’s 
own  children. 

The  family  of  a bread-winner  whose  death  is  due  to  an  in- 
dustrial accident  or  occupational  disease,  or  who  was  a pen- 
sioner himself  (irrespective  of  the  type  of  pension  he  received 
or  the  cause  of  his  death)  is  eligible  for  a pension  regardless 
of  the  bread-winner’s  period  of  employment. 

Pensions  for  the  families  of  servicemen  are  granted  irre- 
spective of  the  length  of  service  or  previous  employment  of 
the  deceased. 

The  families  of  factory,  office  or  other  workers  who  died 
from  a general  disease  or  accident  not  connected  with  their 
work  are  eligible  for  a full  pension  if  the  bread-winner  had 
completed  a period  of  employment  which  would  have  entitled 
a person  of  his  age  (at  the  time  of  death)  to  a disability 
pension. 

If  the  bread-winner  had  not  completed  the  required  period 
of  employment,  the  family  is  entitled  to  a proportionate 
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pens:on  amounting  to  not  less  than  one  ()uarter  of  a full  pen- 
sion. 

T1  e factors  which  determine  the  amount  of  pension  are: 
the  :iumber  of  pensionable  members  of  the  family,  the  bread- 
winrer’s  occupation,  and  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  rate 
of  pmsion  is  higher  for  the  families  of  bread-winners  whose 

deat  1 was  due  to  an  industrial  accident  or  occupational  dis- 
ease. 

T1  e higher  rate  of  pension  also  applies  to  families  which 
inchde  children  who  have  lost  both  parents  or  children  of  a 
deceased  unmarried  mother,  irrespective  of  the  cause  of  the 
breai  1-winner’s  death. 

A point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  law  provides  for  the 
folio ving  increases  in  loss  of  bread-winner  pensjpns: 

a)  15  per  cent  of  the  pension  if  there  are  three  or  more  de- 
pendents of  a person  who  died  from  an  industrial  accident  or 
occu]iational  disease; 

b)  10  per  cent  of  the  pension  to  dependents  of  a person  who 
died  from  a general  disease  and  had  a continuous  service- 
recorJ  of  10  to  15  years,  and  15  per  cent  if  he  had  a service 
record  of  more  than  15  years. 

If  1 he  bread-winner  was  not  a factory,  office  or  other  worker 
(if  he  was  a college  student,  for  example)  the  pension  is  cal- 

culat  ^d  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  dependents  and  the  cause 
of  his  death. 

In  concluding  this  description  of  the  pension  scheme  we 
shoul  i like  to  point  out  that  the  higher  pensions  mean  a defi- 
nite -ise  in  the  living  standard  of  the  aged,  the  disabled, 
and  families  who  have  lost  their  bread-winner.  They  bring 
material  well-being  to  many  and  many  a family.  Here  are 
two  examples.  Under  the  new  law  Evdokia  Khromova,  con- 
ducto'  at  the  Bauman  Tram  Depot  in  the  city  of  Moscow, 
with  average  earnings  of  583  rubles  a month,  will  receive  an 
old  a^e  pension  three  times  as  large  as  before:  481  rubles  a 
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month  instead  of  150  rubles.  V.V.  Vasilyev,  a worker  employed 
at  the  Kirov  Plant  in  Leningrad,  whose  average  earnings 
are  1,000  rubles  a month,  will  receive  an  old  age  pension  of 
660  rubles  a month  instead  of  165  rubles. 
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PROVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  INVALIDS 

The  Soviet  state  gives  all  possible  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment to  men  and  women  who  want  to  work  and  be  useful 
members  of  society  notwithstanding  their  disablement.  Con- 
siderable achievements  have  been  registered  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  provision  of  suitable  employment  for  invalids. 
The  fact  that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  country’s  disabled 
persons  are  working  will  give  an  idea  of  the  broad  opportuni- 
ties open  to  them  in  all  branches  of  the  national  economy. 

Under  Soviet  law  an  invalid  may  be  employed  only  with 
the  permission  of  a medical  examining  commission.  Such  com- 
missions are  set  up  by  each  district,  city  and  regional  depart- 
ment of  social  security.  They  are  staffed  by  some  15,000  highly 
qualified  physicians. 

The  agencies  in  charge  of  employment  assistance  and  other 
aid  to  invalids,  the  families  of  servicemen  who  were  killed 
in  action,  and  other  pensioners  are  the  Ministries  of  Social 
Security  of  the  Union  republics.  They  also  guide  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Society  of  the  Blind  and  the  Society  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb . 

The  Soviet  Union  has  big  research  institutes,  with  their 
own  clinics,  laboratories  and  experimental  workshops,  which 
study  problems  of  employment  assistance  and  the  working 
capacity  of  different  categories  of  invalids,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  design  and  manufacture  of  artificial  limbs,  etc.,  on 
the  other.  Such  institutes  are  functioning  in  Moscow,  Lenin- 
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grac , and  Kharkov,  and  they  liave  branches  in  other  large 
cities. 

Tie  institutes  which  specialize  in  employment  assistance 
are  low  seeking  improved  devices  and  work  organization  meth- 
ods for  disabled  persons  who  have  jobs  in  producers’  co- 
opeiatives,  in  industry  and  in  agriculture.  They  devote  their 
mail  attention  to  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  persons  with 
nervous  and  mental  ailments,  and  invalids  who  have  diffi- 
culty in  moving  about. 

'V^e  pay  special  attention  to  vocational  aid  for  persons  dis- 
abled by  traumas  of  the  extremities  and  other  organs,  for 
the:e  are  chiefly  young  and  middle-aged  people. 

The  Government  has  defined  the  provision  of  suitable  em- 
ployment for  disabled  servicemen  of  the  last  war  as  a sacred 
dut  / of  the  state  and  the  people  at  large;  it.  is  a duty  in  which 
all  industrial  and  agricultural  establishments,  institutions 
and  organizations  are  doing  their  share. 

As  part  of  its  programme  to  place  invalids  in  suitable  jobs 
the  state,  in  addition  to  paying  them  pensions,  furnishes 
then  free  of  charge  with  artificial  limbs,  orthopaedic  foot- 
wear, wheelchairs  (with  and  without  motors)  and  treatment 
at  wealth  resorts.  Any  invalid  who  so  desires  may  enter  an 
insi  itutional  home,  where  he  will  be  fully  maintained  by  the 
state,  or  a vocational  school,  where  he  can  learn  a new  trade. 

^11  this  shows  that  the  scientific  system  of  all-round  assist- 
ance to  invalids  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  based  on  lofty  humanita- 
rian principles. 

I ivalids  are  given  every  facility  and  opportunity  to  engage 
in  eocially  useful  labour,  and  it  must  be  said  that  they  them- 
seh  es  are  eager  to  be  useful  members  of  society. 

A.en  and  women  who  are  invalids  take  up  employment 
childly  in  producers’  co-operatives  and  state  establishments 
in  ^/hich  the  working  conditions  are  best  suited  to  their  health: 
faciories  manufacturing  items  of  general  merchandise,  toys, 
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food  products,  haberdashery,  knit-goods,  and  garments;  small 
printing  establishments,  small  shops,  and  in  the  arts  and 
crafts.  To  qualify  themselves  for  more  suitable  and  better  pay- 
ing positions,  tens  of  thousands  of  invalids  are  now  learning 
new  skills  directly  on  the  job. 

A thorough  survey  in  Soviet  industry  and  agriculture  has 
shown  that  invalids  are  making  a full-fledged  contribution 
to  the  national  economy  and  that  in  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  cases  both  their  labour  productivity  and  earnings  are 
comparable  with  those  of  healthy  persons. 

The  provision  of  artificial  limbs  and  other  aids  occupies  a 
significant  place  in  the  vocational  and  general  welfare  pro- 
grammes for  invalids.  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  about 
100  factories  which  manufacture  artificial  arms  and  legs,  or- 
thopaedic footwear,  footwear  for  artificial  limbs,  special  cor- 
sets, hearing  aids,  artificial  eyes,  and  also  various  labour- 
saving  devices  for  invalids.  Invalids  are  supplied  with  arti- 
ficial limbs  and  the  like  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  annual 
expenditure  for  this  purpose  coming  to  about  150  million 
rubles. 


OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 

Cne  of  the  important  types  of  aid  given  in  our  country  to 
invalids,  including  women,  who  want  to  take  up  employment 
in  keeping  with  their  health,  is  a system  of  free  training  and 
re-training  in  special  boarding  schools.  These  schools  train 
agriculturists,  bookkeepers,  cinema  projector  operators,  ra- 
dio technicians,  sewing  machine  and  knitting  machine  repair 
mechanics,  laboratory  assistants,  skilled  workers  for  the  shoe 
and  garment  industries,  etc.  In  the  Russian  Federation  there 
are  50  schools  of  this  kind.  More  than  30  per  cent  of  the  trai- 
nees are  women. 

Invalids,  men  and  women  alike,  have  the  right  to  choose 
any  trade  from  a list  recommended  by  a medical  examining 
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corr mission  as  being  suitable  to  their  health.  The  course  of 
stuc  y in  the  boarding  schools  for  women  invalids  ranges  from 
two  to  four  years,  depending  on  the  trade.  Tuition  is  free  of 
chaige.  The  state  also  provides  free  board,  lodging,  bed  linen, 
mecical  service,  medicaments,  clothing,  textbooks,  notebooks, 
etc.  and  recreational  services.  During  the  period  an  invalid 
atteids  boarding  school  his  pension  is  paid  to  his  dependents. 

Besides  good  living  conditions  the  schools  provide  every 
faci  ity  for  fruitful  study.  Instruction  is  given  by  qualified 
teachers  according  to  curricula  and  study  programmes.  The 

schcols  have  the  necessary  workshops,  laboratories,  and  train- 
ing farms. 

A ter  completing  their  course  of  study  women  invalids  take 
up  jobs  in  their  new  trade  in  agriculture,  the  light  industries 
or  ether  branches  of  the  national  economv. 

w 

Occupational  training  and  re-training  of  invalids,  including 
worr  en,  is  also  carried  out  at  courses,  workshops  and  factories 
of  the  societies  of  blind  persons  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at 
procucers’  co-operatives  and  at  state  factories  of  various 
industries. 

T1  e Ministry  of  Social  Security  of  the  Russian  Federation 
spen;ls  42  million  rubles  annually  on  vocational  training  for 
invalids. 

E^  ch  farm  school  has  from  500  to  1,250  acres  of  land,  trac- 
tors, combines  and  other  machines  and  implements,  as  well 
as  a sufficient  number  of  livestock.  The  industrial  schools 
are  equipped  with  the  necessary  lathes  and  other  ma- 
chines. 

Tte  schools  are  supplied  with  the  raw  materials  required 
for  instructional  purposes. 

Much  attention'is  paid  to  recreational  facilities.  The  schools 
have  amateur  talent  activities,  chess  clubs,  orchestras,  pho- 
togrj  phy  clubs,  etc.  Film  showings  and  lectures  are  arranged. 

Upon  completing  school  the  invalid  is  placed  in  a job  in 
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his  new  trade  by  the  social  security  department  in  the  locality 
where  he  resides. 

Besides  the  employment  assistance  and  occupational  train- 
ing programmes,  the  social  security  bodies  help  invalids 
and  old  people  a great  deal  in  the  way  of  health  resort  accom- 
modation, in  house  building  and  repair,  in  buying  a cow  or 
other  livestock  for  their  personal  use,  etc. 

During  1956  more  than  100,000  invalids,  both  men  and 
women,  will  be  provided  with  accommodation  in  health  re- 
sorts or  holiday  homes.  A total  of  157,000,000  rubles  is  to  be 
paid  out  to  pensioners  in  1956  in  the  form  of  lump  sum  allow- 
ances. Such  an  allowance  is  given  when  an  invalid  is  urgently 
in  need  of  help. 

In  the  summer  of  1955,  accommodation  in  summer  camps 
and  other  health-building  centres  was  provided  for  768,000 
children  of  pensioners.  The  1956  figure  will  be  about  1,000,000. 

When  collective  farmers  become  incapacitated  or  reach  old 
age  they  are  supported  by  the  management  board  of  the  col- 
lective farm  and  by  the  collective  farmers’  mutual  aid  fund. 
Each  collective  farm  sets  up  an  aid  fund  of  up  to  two  per  cent 
of  its  total  crop  and  livestock  produce;  collective  farms  having 
only  a small  grain  area  set  up  a fund  of  two  per  cent  of  their 
annual  income.  The  fund  is  administered  by  a general  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  given  collective  farm.  By  decision  of 
the  general  meeting  the  greater  part  of  the  fund  is  turned  over 
to  the  collective  farmers’  mutual  aid  fund. 

During  the  past  three  years  more  than  39,000  head  of  cattle 
and  small  livestock,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  grain, 
bread,  and  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  were  issued  to  the 
families  of  servicemen  who  were  killed  in  action,  disabled 
servicemen  and  disabled  factory,  office  and  other  workers. 
Housing  assistance  (the  provision,  construction  or  repair 
of  homes  or  flats)  was  given  to  455,000  disabled  persons,  old 
people  and  their  families. 
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Persons  in  need  of  institutional  care  are  placed  in  homes 
for  1he  aged  or  homes  for  invalids,  where  they  are  completely 
supjiorted  by  the  state. 

Ir  1 955  there  were  more  than  900  such  homes  in  the  U.S.S.  R . 
in  which  a total  of  about  120,000  old  people  were  being  cared 
for. 

A )propriations  for  the  upkeep  of  the  homes  are  increasing 
fron  year  to  year;  the  food,  medical  service  and  other  facili- 
ties are  improving  all  the  time.  Many  homes  for  invalids  have 
wor] [shops  in  which  inmates  may  work  if  they  wish,  and  be 
pair  for  it. 

Many  homes  for  invalids  develop  small  farms  to  supplement 
the  -ations.  These  farms  are  exempt  from  taxes  and  delive- 
ries of  produce  to  the  state. 

A typical  institution  for  the  aged  is  the  Vidnoye  Home,  sit- 
uated in  a beautiful  country  spot  not  far  from  Moscow^  The 
inmites  live  in  comfortable,  well-furnished  buildings,  and 
rece  ve  excellent  food  and  medical  care.  Recreational  facili- 
ties include  a clubhouse  where  films  are  shown,  a library, 
and  radio  and  TV  sets. 

T lere  are  similar  institutions  in  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia 
and  the  other  Union  republics  of  the  U.S.S. R. 

Oie  of  the  Ukrainian  homes,  for  example,  stands  on  the 
picturesque  bank  of  the  river  Vorksla,  in  the  small  town  of 
Leslichinovka,  Kobelyansky  District,  Poltava  Region.  The 
horre  consists  of  14  buildings.  The  inmates  are  275  factory, 
office  and  other  workers  and  collective  farmers  who  have  lost 
thei"  capacity  for  work.  They  live  in  bright,  comfortably 
furrished  rooms  having  radio  relay  outlets.  The  meals  are 
wholesome  and  tasty.  All  in  all  nine  such  homes  have  been 
set  lip  in  the  Poltava  Region,  one  of  the  many  regions  compris- 
ing the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  A tenth  is  to 
be  opened  this  year. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  pensioners,  men  and  women  alike,  enjoy 
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many  privileges,  including  louder  taxes  and  rents,  and  privi- 
leges with  respect  to  employment,  education,  and  medical 
treatment.  All  this  supplements  the  pensions  and  earnings 
of  women  invalids,  making  their  standard  of  living  higher. 

In  each  of  the  Union  republics  there  are  societies  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  which,  with  constant  assistance 
from  the  Government  and  the  public,  carry  out  extensive 
programmes. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  provided  wide  opportunities 
enabling  the  blind  to  become  full-fledged  human  beings  and 
citizens.  They  can  get  an  education,  learn  a trade  and  find 
employment  in  it,  take  part  in  recreational  activities,  and 
raise  families. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  societies  is  to  satisfy  the 
desire  of  blind  persons,  both  men  and  women,  to  lead  a life 
of  useful  activity,  to  feel  that  they  are  full-fledged  members 
of  society  taking  part  in  public  affairs  and,  like  all  other  cit- 
izens, helping  to  build  communist  society  and  make  our 
country  ever  more  stronger  and  prosperous. 

The  self-supporting  training  and  production  establishments 
set  up  by  these  societies  successfully  combine  the  tasks  of 
giving  vocational  training  to  blind  persons  and  drawing  them 
into  useful  work.  In  the  Russian  Federation  there  are  250  such 
establishments  and  they  produce  goods  to  the  value  of  900 
million  rubles  annually.  The  Government  grants  them  many 
privileges. 

During  the  sixth  five-year  plan  period  the  Government 
is  expanding  its  programme  of  aid  to  the  blind.  It  will  build 
37  homes  for  the  blind,  41  workshops,  86  apartment  houses, 
33  clubs,  two  houses  of  culture  and  two  children’s  summer 
camps.  The  cost  of  this  construction  will  total  more  than 
400  million  rubles. 

A six-hour  working  day  and  an  annual  paid  holiday  of  not 
less  than  24  days,  not  including  Sundays  and  regular  holi- 
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days,  have  been  established  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  blind  per- 
sons.  They  have  the  right  to  free  travel  on  urban  transporta- 
tion s}  stems'  they  are  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  also  from  the  | 
fee  for  the  use  of  radio  sets,  they  receive  free  medical  care, 
they  can  order  books  in  Braille  from  any  library  in  the  Soviet 
Union 

Theie  are  special  boarding  schools  with  an  eleven-year 
course  of  instruction  for  blind  children.  They  are  free  of 
charge  all  the  expenses  being  borne  by  the  state. 

The  doors  to  colleges  and  universities  are  open  to  the  blind. 
Thousands  of  them  have  received  a higher  education  and  are 
now  successful  teachers,  lawyers,  lecturers,  etc. 

StatJ  publishing  houses  put  out  scientific  literature,  fic- 
tion and  poetry  in  Braille  in  sufficient  printings. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  societies  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
to  draw  members  into  socially  useful  work,  improve  cultural 
and  e\eryday  services  for  them,  help  them  raise  their  politi- 
cal, general  educational  and  professional  standards,  and  bring 
them  nto  the  ranks  of  active  builders  of  communism. 

Men  and  women  who  are  deaf  or  deaf  and  dumb  are  employed 
in  ent  3rprises  and  establishments  in  all  parts  of  the  Russian 
FederUion.  There  are  quite  a few  engineering  works  in  which 
300  or  more  members  of  the  society  are  employed.  Many  are 
skillec  workers  who  take  an  active  part  in  production  and  com- 
munit  / affairs  and  are  steadily  raising  their  cultural  and  pro- 
fessioral  standards.  More  than  6,000  members  of  the  society, 
including  a large  number  of  women,  have  been  decorated  by 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  long  and  meritorious 

service . 

Gool  housing  and  other  conditions  are  provided  for  deaf  or 
deaf  end  dumb  workers  employed  at  state  or  co-operative 
establ.shments.  Persons  with  families  are  given  flats,  while 
bachebrs  live  in  comfortable  boarding  houses;  children  of 
membiTS  of  the  society  are  given  preferential  accommodation 
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In  kindergartens  and  summer  camps.  The  material  well- 
being of  the  deaf  and  deaf  and  dumb  is  steadily  improving. 
Every  year  many  of  them  are  provided  with  accommodation 
in  health  resorts  or  holiday  homes  free  of  charge  or  at  a nomi- 
nal cost. 

Many  deaf  or  deaf  and  dumb  collective  farmers  are  among 
the  leading  workers  on  their  farms.  They  are  tractor  drivers, 
combine  operators,  livestock  experts,  gardeners,  beekeepers, 
etc. 

The  All-Russian  Society  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  a net- 
work of  about  450  special  clubs  and  clubrooms  and  a large 
number  of  libraries,  reading  rooms  and  motion  picture  instal- 
lations. Talks  and  lectures  in  the  hand  alphabet,  the  demon- 
stration of  films  with  subtitles,  hand  alphabet  readings  of  fic- 
tion, and  amateur  talent  performances  are  arranged.  The  clubs 
sponsor  some  800  amateur  talent  groups  with  a membership 
of  several  thousand  persons. 

The  14,000  deaf  and  dumb  sportsmen  in  the  Russian  Fed- 
eration include  quite  a few  first-rate  athletes.  Russian  Fed- 
eration sports  competitions  are  arranged  at  regular  intervals. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  Society’s  budget  is  spent  on  cul- 
tural and  educational  activities.  The  state  appropriates  large 
sums  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Alore  than  400  members  of  the  Society  are  now  attending 
secondary  technical  school  or  college.  Deaf  and  dumb  students 
are  paid  higher  stipends  than  other  students. 

Many  deaf  and  dumb  persons  have  obtained  a higher  edu- 
cation in  Soviet  times  and  are  now  working  successfully  as 
designing  engineers,  technicians,  technologists,  economists 
and  agronomists. 

The  All-Russian  Society  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  training 
and  production  establishments  in  44  regions,  territories  and 
autonomous  republics.  They  manufacture  garments,  foot' 
wear,  knit-goods,  furniture,  and  other  commodities. 
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D(  af  and  deaf  and  dumb  boys  and  girls  are  taught  a trade 
at  these  establishments.  Instruction  and  clothing  are  free  of 
charge,  accommodation  in  hostels  is  provided,  and  stipends 
are  paid.  Under  the  guidance  of  experienced  instructors  the 
boys  and  girls  learn  to  be  sewing-machine  operators,  tailors, 
carp  inters,  fitters,  and  turners,  workers  in  the  knit-goods  and 
shoe  industries,  and  so  forth. 

D iring  the  fifth  five-year  period  these  schools  taught 
tradis  to  4,800  persons. 

The  All-Russian  Society  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  allocates 
a su  istantial  part  of  its  funds  for  the  construction  of  dwellings, 
v/orl:shops  and  clubhouses,  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
its  istablishments  and  institutions,  and  for  current  repairs. 
The  expenditure  for  these  purposes  during  the  sixth  five- 
yeai  plan  period  will  amount  to  more  than  87  million  rubles. 

Every  year  'he  social  security  departments  in  the  Russian 
Fed?ratioii  alone  pay  out  more  than  3,000  million  rubles  in 
allcwances  to  the  mothers  of  large  families  and  unmarried 

mothers. 

^?^e  should  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  in  the  social  security 
departments,  which  are  called  upon  to  serve  people  especially 
in  need  of  a kind  and  considerate  attitude,  women  comprise 
some  70  per  cent  of  the  personnel.  Many  head  district,  city, 
reg.onal  and  territorial  departments  of  social  security,  and 
hold  such  posts  as  Deputy  .Minister  or  Minister  of  Autonomous 
So^  iet  Socialist  Republics. 

A woman,  N.  M.  Shakhova,  is  head  of  the  Moscow  Depart- 
meit  of  Social  Security.  In  Leningrad  the  department  is  also  . 

hei  ded  by  a woman.  Dr.  Z.  D.  Makarova. 

()uite  a few  of  the  women  employed  in  the  social  security 
system  are  doctors  and  school-teachers  by  training,  who  have 
bee  n doing  good  work  in  this  field  for  many  years. 
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Professor  N.  A.  Shenk,  for  example,  has  been  working  fruit- 
fully for  many  years  in  the  sphere  of  orthopaedics  and  pros- 
thetics; she  has  developed  a new  theory  of  prosthetics  for 
patients  with  paralyzed  lower  extremities.  Professor  E.  K.Mo- 
lodaya  has  a record  of  many  years  of  outstanding  service  in 
the  Central  Research  Institute  of  Prosthetics;  she  has  made 
valuable  studies  of  practical  prosthetics,  the  medical  examin- 
ation of  invalids,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  employment 
for  them.  An  important  contribution  to  the  work  of  social 
security  departments  has  been  made  by  Professor  I.  S.  Kosin- 
skaya,  an  X-ray  specialist,  who  is  assistant  director  of  the 
Leningrad  Institute  which  deals  with  the  medical  examination 
of  invalids  to  determine  working  capacity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  the  above  how  much  attention  our 
country  is  giving  to  questions  of  social  security. 

The  increased  pensions  under  the  new  law  will  undoubted- 
ly raise  the  living  standard  of  many  families. 

The  concern  of  the  state  for  improving  the  well-being  of 
the  population  is  not  restricted  to  that,  however.  W'e  have 
described  liere  only  a small  part  of  the  Soviet  Government’s 
comprehensive  programme  in  this  direction  under  the  Sixth 
Five-Year  Plan. 
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In  1945  the  United  Nations  Charter  declared  in  its  preamble 
that  the  United  Nations  were  determined  “to  reaffirm  faith 
in  fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women 
and  of  nations  large  and  small”  and  it  laid  down  as  one  of 
its  aims  “to  achieve  international  cooperation.  . . in  promot- 
ing and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion.”  Thereby  it  summed  up  the  progress 
made  and  opened  up  certain  prospects  for  a greater  partic- 
ipation of  women  in  political  and  government  affairs. 

I consider  it  my  duty  to  point  out  the  serious  efforts  which 
have  been  made  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women,  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations,  in  the  persons  of  representatives 
of  the  member  countries  and  the  non-governmental  bodies 
taking  part  in  its  work. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  supported  and  voted  for  pro- 
posals and  recommendations  made  bv  the  U.  N.  General 
Assembly  for  a speedy  solution  of  the  problem  of  granting 
women  political  rights  on  an  equal  footing  with  men  in  all 
countries  of  the  world. 

The  Governments  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Byelorussian 
and  Ukrainian  Republics  immediately  signed  and  ratified 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
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Women,  approved  by  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  U.  N.  General 
Assembly  in  1952. 

In  my  report  I should  like  to  mention  that  my  country 
made  a big  step  forward  as  early  as  1917,  when  the  political 
system  now  existing  in  the  Soviet  Union  came  into  being.  The 
radical  changes  which  occurred  in  our  country’s  social  relations 
at  that  time  had  a decisive  effect  on  the  position  of  women, 
which  was  most  grievous. 

Tsarist  Russia,  where  social  and  national  oppression  were 
at  the.  r worst,  was  necessarily  also  a country  of  crying  inequal- 
ity of  women.  Old  Russian  legislation  relegated  women,  in 
both  society  and  the  family,  to  a status  that  was  not  only 
uneqial  but  downright  humiliating.  Women  had  no  politi- 
cal rights  whatsoever.  They  were  deprived  even  of  the  scanty 
electcral  rights  which  the  tsarist  regime  liad  been  compelled 
to  grant  the  male  population  after  the  Revolution  of  1905. 
Womim  could  neither  take  part  in  elections  nor  be  elected  to 
any  agency  of  local  self-government,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
State  Duma,  which  was  no  more  than  a poor  semblance  of 
a pailiament.  The  Civil  Service  Code  then  in  force  in  the 
Russian  Empire  explicitly  prohibited  the  appointment  of 
women  “to  clerical  or  other  offices  in  any  government  depart- 
ment where  posts  are  assigned  by  the  decision  of  a superior  or 
as  a result  of  elections.” 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  foremost  Russian  writers  and 
progrsssive  thinkers  advocated  rights  for  women.  What  Is  To 
Be  Done?,  a novel  by  Nikolai  Chernyshevsky,  devoted  to  the 
question  of  the  women’s  position  in  society,  stirred  the  Rus- 
sian reader;  moreover,  in  the  seventies  it  was  published  and 
republished  in  French,  and  also  appeared  in  Italian  and  Swe- 
dish. 

Uuman  progress  during  the  last  centuries  has  been  bound 
up  with  the  problem  of  the  emancipation  of  women  and  has 
been  attended  by  the  women’s  struggle  for  both  general  so- 
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dal  progress  and  the  right  to  participate  in  political  and  gov- 
ernment affairs.  Each  liberation  movement  has  tackled  the 
problem  of  women’s  emancipation,  but  not  each  of  them  has 
produced  positive  results  in  this  respect. 

The  independent  women’s  movements  for  political  rights 
were  mostly  narrow  in  scope  and  involved  few  participants. 

In  Russia  the  activity  of  women  who  sought  to  gain  polit- 
ical rights  was  never  isolated  from  the  general  democratic 
struggle  of  men  and  women  against  autocracy,  a system  con- 
demned by  the  whole  of  civilized  humanity.  To  remove  tlut 
enemy  of  progress,  Russian  women  revolutionaries  performed 
heroic  deeds  along  with  men. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  women  in  some  countries  ac- 
quired certain  political  rights.  The  Soviet  system  brought  Rus- 
sia’s women  full  political  and  all  the  other  rights.  All  the 
inequalities  in  the  status  of  women,  envisaged  by  pre-revolu- 
tionary laws,  were  wiped  out  in  our  country.  New  legislation 
gave  women  complete  equality  with  men. 

The  first  “Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Women,”  proclaimed 
by  the  French  Revolution  in  1792,  remained,  due  to  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time,  a mere  appeal.  A new  dec- 
laration was  made  in  Russia  125  years  later,  under  different 
conditions.  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Toiling  and  Ex- 
ploited People  adopted  by  the  Third  All-Russian  Congress  of 
Soviets  in  January  1918,  was  the  first  document  of  the 
Soviet  state  placing  women  in  a politically  equal  position  with 
men. 

The  first  Soviet  Constitution,  passed  by  the  Fifth  All-Rus- 
sian Congress  of  Soviets  in  July  1918,  legalized  the  women’s 
new  political  rights  by  proclaiming  in  Art.  22,  the  equality 
of  all  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Republic  regardless  of  sex,  race 
or  nationality,  and  establishing  in  Art.  64  the  women’s  right 
to  elect  or  be  elected  to  the  Soviets  on  an  equal  footing  with 
men,  regardless  of  nationality,  creed,  etc. 
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By  a number  of  further  legislative  acts  the  Soviet  state  grant- 
ed women  complete  equality  with  men  in  respect  of  civil, 
matrimDnial,  family,  and  labour  laws.  Equality  under  the  law 
initiated  the  actual  emancipation  of  women.  We  sought  to 
secure  the  most  extensive  participation  of  women  in  social 
produdion  and  in  social  and  political  affairs  by  enabling  them 
to  worl;  in  government  and  public  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions at  all  levels. 

Our  ^omen,  whom  the  tsarist  regime  had  oppressed  and  de- 
graded in  every  way,  were  unprepared  for  taking  an  effective 
part  in  government.  However,  most  of  the  workers  and  peas- 
ants, w 10  had  assumed  power,  were  just  as  unprepared.  Reject- 
ing the  theories  which  in  many  countries  still  seek  to  jus- 
tify the  exclusion  of  women  from  government  by  alleging  that 
women  are  politically  backward,  the  Soviet  Government  at 
once  set  out  to  teach  women  how  to  govern. 

It  \/as  th«n,  at  the  earliest  stage  of  the  existence  of  the 
Soviet  system,  that  Lenin  said  that  every  housewife  should 
know  Low  to  govern  the  state — an  utterance  which  gained 
great  popularity. 

The  lolitical  advancement  of  working  women  and  their  train- 
ing for  government  work  were  considerabl}'  furthered  by  the 
system  of  “delegates’  meetings,”  to  which  the  women  of  this 
or  that  factory,  village,  etc.,  sent  their  elected  representatives. 
Delega  es’  meetings  were  a school  for  government,  and  public 
work,  '"he  women  delegates  took  part  in  the  activities  of  the 
various  organs  of  government  and  their  departments,  helping 
them  1 3 improve  labour  protection,  the  health  services,  edu- 
cation and  the  upbringing  of  children,  set  up  nursery  schools 
and  k ndergartens,  supply  the  population  with  food  and 
manuLctured  goods  and  promote  municipal  development. 

On / pril  1 1 , 1921 , the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars  de- 

• 

creed  t lat  all  institutions  and  industrial  undertakings  should 
introdice  probation  as  a method  of  drawing  large  numbers 
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of  women  workers  and  peasants  into  the  work  of  the  Soviets 
(organs  of  local  government)  by  enabling  them  to  acquire 
through  practical  work  the  necessary  experience. 

The  probation  system  made  it  possible  to  establish  closer 
links  between  government  agencies  and  the  population,  in 
particular  women,  improve  the  work  of  the  administrative 
personnel  and  weed  out  bureaucratic  elements.  Women  pro- 
bationers were  assigned  work  mostly  in  those  departments  of 
the  Soviets  responsible  for  mother  and  child  care,  the  health 
services,  labour  protection,  public  catering  and  education, 
which  naturally  required  the  attention  of  women. 

The  decree  on  probation  'increased  the  role  which  women 
played  in  the  Soviets.  In  the  second  half  of  1921,  the  Petro- 
grad  City  Soviet,  for  example,  promoted  793  women  to  perma- 
nent work  and  4,660  to  occasional  work  in  government  agen- 
cies. An  appreciable  number  of  women  probationers  worked 
in  hygienic  and  cultural  institutions.  Probationers  also  had  a 
big  share  in  the  work  of  the  newly  established  Workers’  and 
Peasants’  Inspectorate  (now  Ministry  of  State  Control),  which 
held  a special  place  as  an  agency  capable  of  enforcing  people’s 
control  over  the  government  agencies  and  enabling  large  sec- 
tions of  the  working  population  to  take  part  in  government, 
beginning  with  the  simplest  forms  of  investigation  and  in- 
spection. We  wanted  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  of  the 
population  participating  in  all  kinds  of  inspection  or  investi- 
gation within  the  state  control  agencies  to  be  women. 

As  the  Soviet  state  developed  and  strengthened  women  played 

a more  and  more  important  role  in  government  and  public  af- 
fairs. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  Soviet  rule,  the  number  of 
women  Deputies  to  the  city  and  town  Soviets  was  21,221,  to 
the  volost  (rural  district)  Soviets,  45,741  and  to  the  village 
Soviets,  146,251.  The  radical  changes  brought  later  by  indus- 
trialization under  five-year  plans,  as  well  as  collective  farming 
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drew  I lore  and  more  women  into  socially  useful  work.  The 
cultural  revolution,  a concomitant  of  the  far-reaching  changes 
in  the  social  and  economic  spheres,  gave  millions  of  women  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  fruitful  work  in  the  lead- 
ing organs  of  government.  Thanks  to  the  great  economic  and 
cultural  changes  in  the  Caucasian  and  Central  Asian  Soviet 
Republics,  Azerbaijanians,  Uzbeks,  Tajiks,  Turkmens,  Ka- 
zakhs md  women  of  other  nationalities,  who  formerly  had  been 
disfranchised  and  reduced  to  the  position  of  pariahs,  and  in 
some  :ases  had  been  unable  to  go  beyond  the  threshold  of 
their  1 omes  without  permission  from  their  husbands,  came  to 
take  ai  active  part  in  the  work  of 'the  democratic  Soviet  state. 

In  1936  we  adopted  anew  Constitution,  which  reflected  all 
the  changes  that  had  occurred  under  the  Soviet  system  in  the 
economic,  cultural  and  social  spheres.  The  1936  Constitution 
marked  a further  democratization  of  the  Soviet  system.  It 
introduced  universal,  equal  and  direct  suffrage  by  secret  bal- 
lot, thereby  providing  even  greater  opportunities  for  the  So- 
viet women’s  direct  participation  in  government  at  all 
levels 

Article  137  of  the  Constitution  says:  “Women  have  the 
right  to  elect  and  be  elected  on  equal  terms  with  men.”  Our 
state  not  only  proclaimed  this  right  but  made  it  possible  for 
womei  to  exercise  it.  The  Constitutions  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  t le  Union  republics,  as  well  as  the  Soviet  electoral  laws, 
give  v 'omen  a real  opportunity  to  both  elect  and  be  elected  to 
all  organs  of  government  in  the  Union  republic  in  question 
or  th  i Soviet  Union  as  a whole. 

Women  have  taken  an  active  part  in  electoral  campaigns 
ever  shice  Soviet  rule  was  established.  They  participate  in  nomi- 
nating^ and  discussing  candidates  and  in  canvassing  for  the 
candi  lates,  who  are  nominated  by  industrial  enterprises,  volun- 
tary societies,  cooperative  associations  and  other  public  or- 
ganizations . Along  with  men  they  inform  the  population  on 
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the  electoral  procedure,  the  political  structure  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  rights  which  Soviet  citizens  enjoy  and  the  forms  in  which 
those  rights  are  exercised,  and  so  on.  A great  many  women 
are  elected  to  district,  regional,  republican  and  all-Union  elec- 
toral commissions.  These  commissions  see  to  it  that  the  lists 
of  the  electorate  are  drawn  up  properly,  that  they  are  complete, 
that  the  rules  of  electoral  procedure  are  strictly  adhered  to, 

and  so  on. 

The  percentage  of  women  members  of  commissions  for  elec- 
tions to  the  local  Soviets  is  great.  The  absolute  figure  of 
women  participating  in  their  work  is  quite  impressive  too. 
In  1939,  when  elections  to  the  local  Soviets  were  held  under 
the  new  electoral  system  for  the  first  time,  as  many  as  2,154,668 
members,  or  34.1  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
electoral  commissions,  were  women.  In  1955  the  respective 
figures  for  the  same  territorial,  regional,  city,  district  and 
village  electoral  commissions  were  2,899,325  and  41.3,  which 
meant  a 7.2  per  cent  increase  in  the  women’s  share.  The  wom- 
en’s share  in  the  commissions  for  elections  to  the  Supreme 
Soviets  of  the  Union  republics  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  nearly 

as  great. 

Let  us  see  how  women  exercise  their  right  to  elect. 

At  the  elections  they  show  a high  degree  of  political  activ- 
ity. They  fully  use  their  political  rights  to  elect  the  best 

candidates. 

We  have  no  statistics  enabling  us  to  establish  the  exact 
percentage  of  men  and  women,  taken  separate!),  in  the  elec- 
tions. Nor  is  that  necessary,  for  generally  as  many  as  99  per 
cent  of  the  total  electorate  go  to  the  polls.  This  percentage 
is  also  indicative  of  the  activity  of  women  voters. 

Women  not  only  elect  but  are  elected  to  all  organs  of  state 
power.  Among  women  nominees  there  are  industrial  workers, 
collective  farmers,  teachers,  physicians,  engineers,  agrono- 
mists, public  workers  and  others.  Those  are  mostly  women  who 
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have  ])roved  themselves  to  be  efficient  in  public  affairs  and, 
nioreo  ;er,  have  shown  by  their  work — intellectual  or  phys- 
ical— 1hat  they  can  approach  the  solution  of  current  prob- 
lems i 1 terms  of  the  state  as  a whole. 

A large  number  of  women  have  been  Deputies  to 
local  or  Supreme  Soviets  since  Soviet  rule  was  established. 
Let  us  consider  the  numbers  of  women  who  were  elected 
to  local  Soviets  under  the  all-Union  or  Union-Republic 
Consti' utions.  In  1939  their  number  was  422,362,  in  1947-48, 
about  482,000  and  in  1950,  518,000.  In  the  local  Soviets  of 
the  la.est  convocation  there  are  540,314  women  Deputies. 
The  percentage  of  women  has  risen  from  33.1  to  35.2  during 
the  sane  period.  The  total  number  of  women  elected  to  local 
Soviet;  since  1939  exceeds  2,500,000.  Even  allowing  for  the 
fact  that  part  of  the  women  Deputies  were  elected  twice  or 
perhaps  three  times,  the  total  of  women  participating  in  our 
countr/’s  political  affairs  is  striking.  It  turns  out  that  half 
a mill  on  women  are  constantly  engaged  as  Deputies  in  the 
work  cf  the  organs  of  local  government — in  the  village,  dis- 
trict, city  and  regional  Soviets. 

Man;  women  who  have  proved  their  great  ability  in  re- 
sponsil  le  public  offices  and  shown  by  their  work  in  the  social 
field  aid  in  the  industries  that  they  are  ecjual  to  the  task  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  people  and  country,  are  elected  to 
the  Supreme  Soviets  of  Union  republics  or  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  now  in  office  includes 
348  wcmen  Deputies,  which  constitutes  25.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  membership  of  that  supreme  organ  of  state  power.  Of 
Ihese  c48  Deputies,  170  are  members  of  the  Soviet  of  the 
Union  md  178,  members  of  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities,  which 
is  the  other  chamber  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities,  which  is  responsible  for  safe- 
guarding the  special  interests  of  each  nationality  of  the  So- 
viet Ur  ion,  including  the  nationalities  of  the  once  backward 
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Eastern  republics  of  the  Union,  the  percentage  of  women 
Deputies  is  27.9,  that  is,  more  than  in  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a whole. 

This  feature  is  even  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  vari- 
ous Soviet  republics.  The  Tajik  Republic  has  25  members 
in  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities,  of  whom  nine  are  women.  Of 
the  300  Deputies  to  the  Tajik  Supreme  Soviet,  99  are  women. 
One  of  the  Deputy  Chairmen  of  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet  is  an  Uzbek  woman,  Masuda 
Sultanova,  assistant  professor  at  the  Central  Asian  State 
University,  and  one  of  the  Deputy  Chairmen  of  the  Soviet 
of  the  Union  is  a Kazakh  woman,  Zaura  Omarova,  an  engineer 
at  the  Mine  Designing  Institute  in  Karaganda  Region. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  women  from  those  territories  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire  where  they  were  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden as  nowhere  else  hold  some  of  the  highest  elective  gov- 
ernment offices.  This  is  a result  of  the  social  emancipation 
and  complete  social  equality  combined  with  the  equality  of 
all  nationalities  and  equality  of  men  and  women  in  the  po- 
litical sphere. 

Four  of  the  15  members  of  the  Presidium  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Supreme  Soviet  are  women.  They  are  Varvara  Balakina,  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Orthopaedic  and  Traumatological 
Research  and  a Deputy  from  Leningrad,  Vera  Boyanova,  a 
Burvat,  who  is  Minister  of  Public  Health  of  the  Burvat-Mon- 
golian  Autonomous  Republic,  and  others. 

The  women  elected  to  local  or  supreme  organs  of  govern- 
ment play  a most  active  part  in  their  work.  One  form  in 
which  the  Soviets  carry  out  their  tasks  are  the  commissions 
they  set  up  for  health  protection,  education,  municipal  devel- 
opment, trade,  finances,  etc.  The  women  on  those  commis- 
sions study  the  field  of  work  entrusted  to  the  commission  in 
question,  inspect  various  institutions,  check  up  their  work  im 
general  and  the  work  of  their  heads  in  particular.  «The  results- 
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of  their  study  and  inspection  are  discussed  at  plenary  meetings 
or  at  meetings  of  the  Executive  Commitee  of  the  Soviet  in 
qu(!stion  and  proposals  for  improvement  put  forward.  Many 
imaortant  decisions  have  been  initialed  by  women.  Great 
numbers  of  women  in  town  and  country  have  taken  part  in 
preparing  and  discussing  many  government  measures  and 

dr^ft  laws  of  prime  importance. 

H^omen  Deputies  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  permanent 
Mandate,  Budget,  Legislative  Propositions,  and  Foreign 
Afiairs  commissions  of  both  chambers  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Su])reme  Soviet.  One  of  the  rapporteurs  to  this  seminar,  Nina 
Po)ova,  is  a member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission  of  the 
So-iet  of  the  Union,  Tatyana  Zuyeva,  another  rapporteur,  is 
a laember  of  the  Commission  for  Legislative  Propositions  of 
the  Soviet  of  the  Union.  Kuluipa  Konduchalova,  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  Kirghiz  Republic  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Kirghizia,  is  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Conmission  of  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities. 

A distinguishing  feature  of  the  Deputies’  work  is  their 
constant  touch  with  their  electorate.  They  meet  their  electors 
at  regular  intervals,  specific  days  and  hours  being  set  apart 
for  reception  and  interviews.  The  Deputies  hear  statements, 
complaints  and  requests  from  electors  bearing  on  a great  va- 
riety of  problems,  and  take  action  on  them.  They  account  pe- 
ricdically  for  their  work  at  meetings  of  the  electorate  and  lend 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  made.  In 
hi:  account  a Deputy  deals  not  only  with  his  own  work  but 
wi:h  the  work  of  the  commission  of  which  he  is  a member, 
ard  also  with  the  activity  of  the  Soviet  in  question.  This 
erables  him  to  know^  the  views  of  the  electorate  on  specific 
problems  of  the  Soviet’s  work  and  to  submit  them,  along  with 
hi)  conclusions,  to  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  or 
to  a plenary  meeting  of  the  Soviet.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
every  Deputy — man  or  woman — may  state  his  views  on  any 
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matter,  criticize  the  w'ork  of  the  government  agencies  or  those 
heading  them,  submit  proposals,  suggest  the  inclusion  in  the 
agenda  of  questions  which  he  thinks,  need  attention,  and 

so  on. 

Since  women  have  [absolutely  equal  rights  with  men  and 
since  there  is  no  discrimination,  the  work  of  women  Deputies 
in  the  local  or  Supreme  Soviets  does  not  differ  in  any  way  from 
the  corresponding  w’ork  of  men.  They  discuss  the  measures  to 
be  taken  next  by  local  or  central  organs  of  government,  crit- 
icize, amend  or  correct  various  draft  decisions  or  law’s,  state 
their  opinion  on  the  foreign  or  home  policy  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, or  put  forw’ard  such  proposals  as  they  see  fit. 

Here  is  an  example  from  the  work  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme 
Soviet,  w’hich  I am  familiar  with. 

The  Session  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet,  which  was 
held  last  July,  passed  a new  law  on  pensions,  whicU  w'as  wel- 
comed throughout  the  country.  Among  the  Deputies  w’ho  took 
the  floor  to  discuss  N.  A.  Bulganin’s  report  on  the  draft  law  were 
nine  w’omen.  As  usual,  they  touched  on  the  whole  range  of 
matters  bearing  on  the  draft  law’.  Some  of  them  brought  up 
questions  affecting  above  all  the  interests  of  w’omen  and  chil- 
dren. Zofie  Bartuskene,  a Deputy  from  Lithuania,  stressed  the 
necessity  of  giving  pensions  to  children  who  are  under  age, 
irrespective  of  w’hether  they  actually  depended  on  their  father 
or  mother  before  he  or  she  died.  This  implies  that  if  a parent 
refused  to  maintain  his  child,  the  child  would  incur  no  mate- 
rial loss  when  being  allocated  a pension  after  the  parent’s 
death.  Bartuskene  also  called  attention  to  the  problem  of 
pensioning  those  w’ho  became  disabled  in  their  early  youth, 
before  they  could  be  employed.  Marianna  Chudinova,  a Dep- 
uty from  Yakutia  where  winter  lasts  eight  to  nine  months, 
■called  for  additional  privileges  for  the  population  of  the  Far 
North.  She  also  submitted  proposals  designed  to  improve  the 
draft  law’,  w’hich  did  not  provide  for  the  procedure  of  allocat- 
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ing  pensions  to  students  who  become  disabled  while  studying 
and  who  have  no  one  to  keep  them.  Jeva  Paldina,  a Deputy 
from  Latvia  and  Minister  of  Social  Security  of  the  Latvian 
Republic,  sharply  criticized'  certain  agencies  which  failed  to 
create  conditions  for  the  work  of  departments  of  social  secu- 

which  sometimes  were  assigned 

inadequate  premises,  etc. 

I do  not  propose  to  deal  here  with  the  point  of  the  matter 
discussed  at  the  session,  on  which  these  and  other  speeches  by 
women  Deputies  centred;  I would  like  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
nat  are  of  those  speeches,  of  the  ideas  which  guided  the  speak- 
ers, and  to  show  that  they  brought  up  problems  of  state  sig- 
nifi:ance  in  a concrete  and  business-like  form.  As  regards  the 
dec  sion  taken  on  pensions,  Nonna  Muravyova,  Minister  of 
Soc  al  Security  of  the  Russian  Federation,  deals  with  it  in 
her  report  to  this  seminar. 

The  session  also  adopted  an  Appeal  by  the  Supreme  So- 
viet of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Parliaments  of  Other  Countries 
Concerning  Disarmament.  This  matter  was  suggested  for  dis- 
cussion by  a group  of  Deputies,  which  included  women. 

Tne  July  session  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet  was  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  women  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  political  and  state  tasks  and  in  government. 

My  description  of  the  women’s  w'ork  in  the  supreme  elect- 
ed bodies  would  be  incomplete  unless  I mentioned  the  Su- 
preme Soviets  of  the  Union  republics. 

Ir  the  largest  Union  Republic— the  Russian  Federa- 
tion—269  out  of  a total  of  796  members,  or  34  per  cent,  are 
worren.  Two  women  are  Deputy  Chairmen  of  the  R.S.F.S.R. 
Supreme  Soviet  and  another  two,  of  its  Presidium. 

T1  is  state  of  affairs  is  typical  of  the  smallest  Union  repub- 
lics, for  example,  the  Moldavian  S.S.R.  The  share  of  women 
in  tf  e political  and  public  affairs  of  that  republic  and  in  its 
government  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  women  members 
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of  the  Moldavian  Supreme  Soviet  account  for  36  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  Deputies  to  the  Supreme  Soviets 
of  the  Baltic,  Transcaucasian  and  Central  Asian  republics  are 

women. 

Apart  from  the  women  participating  in  political  affairs 
and  in  the  work  of  elected  bodies  as  Deputies  to  local  or  Su- 
preme Soviets,  a great  many  women  hold  various  government 
or  administrative  offices,  including  the  topmost. 

In  the  verv  first  Soviet  Government  theMinister  (then  called 
People’s  Commissar)  of  Social  Maintenance  was  a woman— 
Alexandra  Kolontai,  a prominent  public  figure  and  states- 
woman.  Later  on  she  headed  for  many  years  our  diplomatic 
missions  in  Norway,  Mexico  and  Sweden.  In  the  Ministry  of 
Education  there  were  many  women  in  charge  of  departments 
from  the  outset.  Among  them  mention  should  be  made  of 
Nadezhda  Krupskaya,  an  outstanding  builder  of  the  Soviet 
state,  a prominent  theoretician  and  organizer  of  public  edu- 
cation. Her  work  was  not  restricted  to  education,  for  she  was 
a member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet. 

Anna  Kurskaya  was  entrusted  with  eliminating  illiteracy, 
which  in  the  twenties  was  a special  field  of  government  work. 
Women  also  headed  other  branches  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, Public  Health,  etc.  Many  stateswomen  have  come  to  the 
fore  during  the  last  decade.  Of  all  the  Deputy  Chairmen  of 
Councils  of  Ministers,  Ministers  and  Deputy  Ministers  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet  republics,  103  are 
women,  including  four  Deputy  Chairmen  of  Councils  of  Min- 
isters, 25  Ministers  (the  Minister  of  Public  Health  of  the 
U.S.S.R  among  them)  and  74  Deputy  Ministers.  I do  not  men- 
tion women  who  hold  government  offices  in  the  Autonomous 
republics.  Among  the  rapporteurs  to  this  seminar,  too,  there  are 
women  engaged  in  important  work  in  those  fields;  Maria  Kov- 
rigina, Minister  of  Public  Health  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Tatyana 
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Zuyeva,  Minister  of  Culture  of  the  Russian  Federation,  Lyud- 
mila Dubrovina,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  of  the  Rus- 
sian Federation,  and  Nonna  Muravyova,  Minister  of  Social 
Secjrity  of  the  Russian  Federation. 

Many  women  have  come  to  head  ministries  of  finances, 
the  fishing  industry,  etc.,  Rozalia  Zemlyachka,  a prominent 
So\  iet  public  figure,  was  a Deputy  Minister  of  Railways  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  then  a leading  executive  in  the  Ministry  of 
Sta;e  Control  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  lastly  a Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  present  Min- 
ister of  Finances  of  Armenia  is  Larissa  Stepanyan,  and  an- 
other woman,  Tamara  Khetagurova,  heads  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
narces  of  the  North  Ossetian  Autonomous  Republic.  In  the 
Tajik  Republic  a woman — Khamra  Tayirova — is  in  charge 
of  the  Ministry  of  Town  and  Village  Construction  and  another 
woman — Munawwar  Kasimova — heads  the  Ministry  of  the 
Foodstuffs  Industry.  In  Latvia  theMinistry  of  Justice  is  head- 
ed by  a woman — Emilia  Veinberg  and  a Deputy  Chairman 
of  he  Council  of  Ministers  is  also  a woman — Alisa  Vindedz. 

In  the  Russian  Federation  the  number  of  women  who  work 
as  Ministers,  Deputy  Ministers,  heads  of  department,  or  other 
executives,  including  the  elective  chairmen  and  secretaries 
of  :'egional,  city  and  village  Executive  Committees  of  the  So- 
vie:s  of  Working  People’s  Deputies,  amounts  to  a total  of  4,534. 

In  Byelorussia  a woman  holds  the  office  of  Deputy  Chair- 
mai  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  another  two  women  are 
Ministers,  and  six  women  are  Deputy  Ministers. 

';'he  situation  is  similar  in  the  other  Soviet  republics. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  considerable  num- 
bers of  women  have  risen  to  the  position  of  Ministers,  Deputy 
Mi  listers,  heads  of  department  of  Union  or  Union-Republic 
Ministries  or  heads  of  other  important  departments  responsible 
in  great  measure  for  the  economic  and  cultural  advancement 
of  ;he  Soviet  Union.  They  enjoy  great  popularity  and  author- 
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ity,  and  are  supported  in  their  work  and  the  measures  they 

initiate  by  both  women  and  men. 

I shall  not  dwell  in  this  report  on  women’s  participation  in 
the  management  and  organization  of  our  economy,  since 
the  women’s  role  in  the  economic  sphere  is  the  subject  of  an- 
other report. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  place  which  women  hold  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  Women  are  entitled  as  much  as 
men  to  hear  cases  in  court  and  take  decisions  on  them.  Like 
the  men,  they  are  elected  by  direct  and  equal  suffrage  with 
secret  ballot  to  the  offices  of  judges  or  people’s  assessors.  About 
half  the  people’s  judges  are  women.  As  many  as  234,000 
women  take  part  in  court  trials  as  people’s  assessors. 

Along  with  work  in  the  Soviets,  which  are  political  organi- 
zations, women  are  doing  a great  deal  in  the  numerous  co- 
operative organizations,  the  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  soci- 
eties, sports  societies,  etc. 

The  women’s  share  in  trade-union  activities  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  they  constitute  42.8  per  cent  of  the  membership 
of  factory  trade-union  committees,  39.3  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Central  Committees  of  trade  unions  and 
32.3  per  cent  of  that  of  the  All-Union  Central  Committee  of 
Trade  Unions. 

' ji; 

It  will  be  seen  that  Soviet  women  take  an  active  part  in 
political  affairs  and  in  government.  Of  course,  we  do  not  imag- 
ine that  we  have  done  everything  in  this  respect.  In  our 
country,  too,  there  are  people  who  are  still  under  the  sway  of 
outdated  notions  regarding  women.  We  are  fighting  those  no- 
tions, and  the  women’s  own  social  activities  provide  sufficient 
evidence  against  all  prejudice. 

The  further  development  of  all  forms  of  socialist  democ- 
racy, which  is  characteristic  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  today,. 
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is  certain  to  bring  more  women  into  our  political  affairs  and 
gov(rnment.  This  will  be  largely  facilitated  by  the  measures 
whi(  h are  being  taken  in  the  U.S.S.R.  to  raise  standards  of 
living.  To  release  women  as  much  as  possible  from  household 
chores,  care  of  children,  and  so  on,  we  provide  them  with  great- 
er facilities  and  new  housing,  improve  trade  and  the  mmnici- 
pal  services  and  expand  the  network  of  children’s  institutions. 
Corrbined  with  the  existing  legal  and  social  guarantees,  these 
measures  will  make  for  an  increasing  participation  of  wom- 
en throughout  the  Soviet  Union  in  political  and  cultural 
affa  rs  and  in  government. 


Printed  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
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A DREAM  REALIZED 


The  Soviet  Union  is  a multi-national  country.  Living- 
on  its  boundless  expanses  in  a single  common  state  are 
Russians  and  Ukrainians,  Byelorussians  and  Litliuani- 
ans,  Latvians  and  Estonians,  Georgians  and  Armenians, 
Azerbaijanians  and  Uzbeks,  Turkmenians  and  Tajiks, 
Kirghiz  and  Kazakhs,  Moldavians  and  Tatars,  Bashkirs 
and  Chuvash,  Mordvinians  and  many  other  nations 
and  peoples.  Before  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolu- 
tion the  life  of  these  nations  was  altogether  different  from 
present-day  Soviet  life. 

In  pre-revolutionary  times,  Russia,  not  without 
grounds,  was  known  as  the  prison  of  the  peoples.  The  tsar 
and  his  satraps,  the  landlords  and  capitalists,  oppressed 
the  working  people  of  all  nationalities  inhabiting  the 
Russian  Empire,  including  the  Russian  workers  and  peas- 
ants. But  especially  grim  and  joyless  were  the  conditions 
of  the  working  people  of  the  non-Russian  nationalities 
who  suffered  from  a twofold  voke:  their  “own”  landlords 

V 

and  capitalists  and  tsarism.  They  were  subjected  to  ev- 
ery kind  of  insult  and  humiliation. 

Practically  all  the  leading  posts  in  the  non-Russian 
districts  were  filled  by  officials  chosen  for  their  loyalty 
to  the  tsari^H.  government,  while  Jews,  for  example, 
were  debarred  from  government  service.  The  language 
of  the  nationalities  was  forbidden  in  offices  and  in  schools, 
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aiii  it  was  forbidden  to  publish  newspapers  and  books 
in  the  native  tongue.  For  example,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Ukraine  there  was  not  a single  state  school  in  which  the 
tec  ching  w^as  conducted  in  the  Ukrainian  language. 

Tsarism  strangled  every  manifestation  of  national  cul- 
ture, ground  down  the  oppressed  peoples,  deliberately 
fomented  internecine  strife  and  enmity,  incited  nation 
ag linst  nation  and  inculcated  anti-Semitism.  The  autoc- 
racy acted  as  hangman  and  torturer  of  the  enslaved  na- 
ti(  ns.  This  oppression  evoked  angry  protests  among  the 
non-Russian  peoples.  Their  cherished  dreams  and  aspi- 
rai  ions  for  freedom  and  equality  met  with  the  wmrm  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  advanced  representatives  of  the 
Russian  people.  Pushkin  and  Lermontov,  Herzen  and 
Clernyshevsky,  Dobrolyubov  and  Shchedrin,  Maxim 
Gorky  and  many  other  Russian  writers  and  progressive 
thmkers  championed  the  cause  of  the  enslaved  nations 
ard  dreamed  of  the  happy  day  when  “on  the  ashes  of  the 
autocracy,”  on  the  ruins  of  the  Russian  Empire,  a new^  state 
would  arise  in  which  all  nations  w^ould  be  equal  and  the 
cultural  achievements  of  one  mat  ion  w^ould  become  the 
property  of  all. 

The  rumour  of  my  fame  will  sweep 
throu  gh  V a sty  Ru  ss  i a , 

And  all  its  peoples  speak  this  name, 
whose  light  shall  reign, 

Alike  for  haughty  Slav,  and  Finn, 
and  savage  Tungus, 

And  Kalmyk  riders  of  the  plain. 

Who  does  not  remember  these  spbuidid  words,  which 
heve  now  come  true,  of  Alexander  Pushkin,  famous  Rus- 
sian poet  and  lover  of  freedom? 
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The  best  sons  of  Russia  vigorously  })rotested  against 
the  attempts  to  bhaine  the  entire  Russian  nation  for  the 
evils  WTOUght  by  the  tsarist  government.  “Those  wdio  can- 
not distinguish  between  the  Russian  people  and  the  Rus- 
sian Government  are  incapable  of  understanding  any- 
thing,” so  wrote  Alexander  Herzen,  famous  writer  and  rev- 
olutiomary.  Over  a hundred  years  ago,  in  1853,  Herzen 
prophetically  wrote  of  the  day  when  the  nations  of  Rus- 
sia, upon  smashing  the  chains  of  national  oppression, 

would  comprise  a free  and  friendly  family. 

Chernyshevsky,  renowmed  revolutionary  democrat,  al- 
so championed  the  right  of  the  peoples  to  national  inde- 
pendence and  statehood.  “To  keep  in  subjugation  alien 
tribes  wdiich  loathe  foreign  domination,  to  deny  independ- 
ence to  a nation  merely  because  it  is  useful  for  milita- 
ry might  and  for  exerting  political  influence  on  other 
countries,  that,”  WTote  Chernyshevsky,  “is  a vile  thing 

to  do.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  fraternal  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  best  people  of  Russia  w on  for  them  the  grat- 
itude and  love  of  the  advanced  men  of  the  oppressed  na- 
tions. “We  love  the  great  Russian  people  and  wish  them 
all  the  best,”  wrote  the  Ukrainian  poet  and  enlightener 

Ivan  Franko. 

“And  the  Russian  writers,  giants  id'  the  kingdom  of  the 
spirit,  we  know'  and  love.  We  are  in  solidarity  with  the 

best  sons  of  the  Russian  people.” 

Fraternity  and  friendship  between  tbe  peoides  were  ar- 
dently propagated  also  by  Akaki  Tsereteli,  the  famous 
Georgian  writer.  “We  ))lace  high  value,”  he  wrote,  “on 
fraternity,  unity  and  friend.Hiip  with  the  nations  of  Ru.s- 
sia....  There  is  the  young  Russia  with  which  we  w'ant  logo 
forward  hand  in  hand  not  only  for  the  realization  cl  lUi- 
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liu  lal  ideals,  but  also  for  the  coniiiioii  ideals  of  humanity 
known  as  fraternity,  unity  and  equality.” 

However,  the  call  issued  by  the  leading  thinkers  in 
Russia  lor  equality  and  fraternity  could  not  do  away  with 
the  national  opj)ression.  Nor  is  this  surprising:  in  order  to 
deriolish  the  }n’ison  of  the  peo|)les  tlu>re  was  needed,  in 
adc  ition  to  })rotests,  resolute  struggle  by  organized  so- 
cia  forces. 

( hily  with  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  working  class 
anc  its  Marxist  Party  on  the  arena  of  political  struggle  did 
the  working  peoide  of  all  nationalities  in  the  country  ac- 
quire for  the  first  time  a reliable  leader  in  the  battle 
against  landlord-capitalist  exploitation  and  national  op- 
pression. “To  the  old  world,  the  woidd  (if  national  oppres- 
sion, national  strife  and  national  isolation,”  wrote  Lenin, 
“th(!  workers  oppose  the  new  world  of  unity  of  working- 
people  of  all  nations  which  knows  no  jirivilege for  one  and 
no  oppression  of  man  by  man.”* 

Lenin,  the  organizer  and  leader  of  the  Communist  Par- 
ty, .eacher  and  friend  of  the  working  p(>ople  of  the  world, 
elaborated  the  programme  and  the  policy  on  the  nation- 
al c uestion,  on  abolishing  the  national  yoke  and  estab- 
lishing equal  rights  and  equality  of  the  nations.  He  sci- 
entifically demonstrated  that  the  complex  and  difficult 
matter  of  the  national  minorities  could  find  a fuller  and 
more  correct  solution  only  after  the  overthrow  of  the  rule 
of  the  bourgeoisie  and  landlords  and  the  establishment 
of  a new  governmejit  — a government  of  the  workers  and 
peasants.  That  is  why  we  say  that  I^enin  elaborated  the 
new,  proletarian  way  of  solving  the  national  ques- 
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tion  and  abolishing  all  national  enslavement  and  ine- 
(juality. 

Adhering  to  this  Leninist  counsel,  the  Ihdshevik  Paitv 

« 

for  many  years  persistently  and  coiisisteiitly  rallied  the 

working  people  of  Russia  under  the  militant  banner  of 

})roletarian  internationalism— the  banner  of  unitv  of  all 

toilers  irrespective  of  nat iojiality  or  race.  It  unitc'd  the 

working  masses  of  all  the  nationalities  in  the  countrv 

% 

around  the  Russian  proletariat  for  joint  struggle  against 
their  common  enemies — tsar,  landlords  and  bourgeoisie. 
The  Russian  workers,  insj)ired  by  Lenin’s  ideas,  were  ever 
in  the  van  of  the  struggle  against  the  bourgeois-landlord 
system,  they  roused  and  rallied  the  proletarians  and  work- 
ing people  of  the  outlying  national  regions  in  joint  strug- 
gle for  emancipation  from  caj)italist  ex})hdt  at  ion  and  na- 
tional o])pr('Ssion. 

The  Russian  proletariat  and  its  militant  vanguard  — 
the  Marxist  Communist  Party — jdayed  the  decisive  role 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  peoples  of  the  multi-nation- 
al country. 

One  of  the  characters  in  the  book  Light  in  the  Clouds 
by  the  Latvian  writer,  Andrejs  Upits,  says: 

“The  day  will  come  when  the  Russian  peo])le  will  ral- 
ly around  themselves  all  the  opj)res.‘^ed  nations,  big  and 
small,  in  a fraternal  friendly  and  mighty  family  and  cast 
off  the  yoke.  Not  one  of  them  has  or  can  have  any  small , 
separate  ‘freedom’  of  its  own,  but  a single,  common, 
grand,  united  and  free  Russian  homeland.” 

And  this  grand,  united,  free  and  ]]f)werful  socialist 
homeland  was  founded  by  the  jieople  of  our  country  un- 
der the  leadershi])  of  the  (’ommunist  Paily  after  the  vic- 
tory of  the  October  Revolution. 
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HOW  THE  UNBREAKABLE  ALLIANCE 
OF  THE  FREE  REPUBLICS  TOOK  SHAPE 


T]ie  Great  October  SocialistRevolution  wliidi  triumphed 
urid)r  the  banner  of  Leninism,  at  one  blow  shattered 
the  national  oppression  and  paved  the  way  to  friendship 
and  fraternal  cooperation  of  the  peo])les. 

“In  October  1917,”  said  Joseph  Stalin,  “when  our  great 
])ro]etarian  Revolution  broke  out,  when  we  oveilhrew 
tsar,  landlords  and  ca])italists,  the  great  Lenin,  our  teach- 
er, our  father  and  educator,  said  that  from  now  on  there 
will  no  longer  be  ruling  and  ruled  nations,  the  nations 
sha  1 be  equal  and  free.  Thus,  Lenin  buried  tbe  old  tsar- 
ist, bourgeois  policy  and  proclaimed  the  new,  Bolshevik 
pol  cy — the  policy  of  friendshij)  and  fraternity  between 
the  nations  of  our  country.” 

I !i  the  first  month  of  Soviet  rule,  on  November  10, 
1917,  over  the  signatures  of  the  ('hairman  of  the  Council 
of  People’s  Commissars,  Lenin,  and  the  People’s  Commis- 
sar for  Nationalities,  Stalin,  there  was  })ublished  the 
“Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Peoples  of  Russia.”  Thishis- 
tor  c document  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  toilers  of  all 
nationalities;  its  publication  opened  a new  and  glorious 
page  in  the  history  of  the  peoples  of  the  multi-national 
So^'det  country.  In  simple  and  clear  language  it  speaks 
about  the  equal  rights  of  the  formerly  downtrodden  and 
oppressed  peoples  in  building  the  new  socialist  life. 

Soviet  power,  product  of  the  revolutionary  effort  of 
the  popular  masses,  abolished  for  ever  the  shameful  ])ol- 
ic}  of  national  oppression  pursued  l)y  the  tsars  and  by  the 
1)0  irgeois  Provisional  Government.  It  resolutely  and  ir- 
reversibly proclaimed  a com])letely  newg  straightforward 
an  1 sincere,  genuinely  poj)ular  and  just  national  policy. 
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Main-  of  Uif  older  generation  in  all  the  Soviet  rcpublKS 
can  recall  the  emotion  and  joy  with  which  they,  lour  i e- 
cades  ago,  rend  or  listened  to  the  hist oric  “Declaration  ol 
Rights  of  the  Peoples  of  Russia,”  which  said: 

“Under  tsarism  the  peoples  of  Russia  were  systemati- 
cally incited  against  one  another.  The  results  of  this  pol- 
icy are  known:  strife  and  pogroms,  on  the  one  hand,  Slav- 

cry,  on  the  other.  t t i i 

■“The  shameful  policy  of  incitement  has  heen  aholished 

tor  ever.  It  has  heen  superseded  hy  the  policy  of  vo  untuuj 

and  sincere  union  of  the  peo]>les  of  Russia. 

“...After  the  Fehruary  Revolution,  when  )iower  passed 

into  the  hands  of  the  Cadet*  hourgeoisie,  the  naked  in- 
citement gave  way  to  a policy  of  cowardly  nystrnst  of  t le 
iieoples  of  Russia,  a policy  of  hnllying  ami  jirovocation 
screened  hy  verhal  chatter  ahoiil  ‘freedom  and  ‘equal- 
ity’ of  the  peoples.  The  results  of  this  jiolicy  are  known, 
li'itensified  national  enmityand  undermining  of  conruynce. 
This  shameful  policy  of  lies  and  mistrust,  of  hnllying 
and  provocation  must  he  ended.  From  now  on  it  shall  he 
replaced  hy  an  open  and  sincere  policy  leading  to  fu 

mutual  confidence  of  the  peoples  of  Russia. 

“Only  by  means  of  this  policy  can  a sincere  and  durable 

union  of  the  peoples  of  Russia  come  about. 

A sincere  and  durable  union  of  free  and  equal  peoides- 
this  was  the  groundwork  on  which  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Soviet  Government  began  to  raise  the  edifice  o 
the  first  socialist  multi-national  state.  How  was  it  raise  . 

In  keeping  with  the  national  programme  of  Uie  f-  ommu- 
iiist  Parly  the  Soviet  Government  proclaimed  in  the  “Dec- 

» Cadct-sliorl  for  Conslitiilioiiat-Dcmocratic 

of  tlio  liberal  bourgeoisie  » 
advocated  a constitutional  monarc  ly 
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laration  of  Rights  of  the  Pco])les  of  Russia”  that  the  new 
sociclist  multi-iialioiial  state  would  be  l‘uill  oji  the  fol- 
low! ig  basis:  equality  and  sovereignty  of  the  nations  of 
Russia;  right  of  the  nations  to  self-detei'inination  all  the 
way  to  secession  and  the  formation  of  an  indei)endent 
state;  abolition  of  all  national  and  national-religious ])riv- 
ilege  s and  restrictions;  free  develo])ment  of  national 
minorities  and  national  groups  inhabiting  the  territory 
of  Russia. 

Tlie  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Government  not 
onl;^  solemnly  proclaimed  the  new  national  ])olicy,  they 
bese  n to  carry  it  out  immediately  after  the  October  Revo- 
lution.  One  of  its  first  manifestations  was  the  Soviet 
Gov3rnment’s  recognition  of  Finland’s  independence  in 
Dec  miber  1917,  in  keeping  with  the  Leninist  national 
policy.  Thus  it  was  the  October  Revolution  that  brought 
national  independence  to  the  people  of  Finland, 

A big  role  in  carrying  out  the  Leninist  policy  in  the  na- 
tional-territorial division  of  the  peo])les  and  in  organizing 
the  national  republics  was  played  by  the  People’s  Com- 
missariat for  Nationalities.  This  Commissariat,  establi- 
shed on  Lenin’s  initiative,  was  headed  by  Stalin. 

Already  in  the  year  1918  a new  country— the  Russian 
Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic,  commonly  known 
as  the  R.S.F.S.R. — appeared  on  the  map  of  the  world, 
“Th:‘  Soviet  Republic,”  said  Lenin,  “unites  the  working 
peode  of  all  nations  and  ujdiolds  the  interests  of  the 
working  people  irrespective  of  nationality.” 

The  Constitution  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  firmly  and  del- 
initely  declared  that  the  new,  socialist  multi-national 
state  derives  from  the  free  union  of  free  peoples  as  a fed- 
eration of  autonomous  republics.  This  signified  that  the 
working  people  of  the  outlying  national  regions  form  their 
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own  republics  and  elect  their  national  administrative 
bodies  which  guide  the  entire  political,  economic  and  cul- 
tural life,  with  due  heed  to  local  and  national  conditions. 
At  the  same  time  citizens  of  the  autonomous  republics 
voluntarily  submit  to  the  common  all-Russian  federative 
authority  in  the  person  of  the  Council  f)f  Peojde’s 
Commissars  and  the  All-Rnssiaii  C-entral  Executive 
Committee  elected  by  the  All-Russian  (h)ngress  of 
Soviets. 

All  the  multi-national  states  of  the  exploiters  were  built 
by  means  of  lies  and  the  sword,  by  means  of  deception 
and  armed  violence.  Their  rulers  acted  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  colonialists,  as  the  ojipressors  did  in  one  of  the 
earliest  colonial  countries — ancient  Rome:  according  to 
the  principle  “divide  and  rule.” 

The  Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Re])ublic, 
born  cd  the  October  Revolution,  began  in  an  altogether 
different  way.  “We,”  said  Lenin,  “rule,  not  by  dividing, 
according  to  the  brutal  law  of  ancient  Rome,  but  by  join- 
ing all  the  working  people  iJi  the  unbreakable  links  of 
vital  interests  and  class  understanding — That  is  the 
foundation  of  our  fedc'ration,  and  I am  firmly  convinced 
that  all  the  separate  and  different  federations  of  free  na- 
tions will,  in  ever-increasing  measure,  group  themselves 
around  revolutionary  Russia.  Absolutely  voluntary, 
without  lies  and  sword,  this  federation  will  grow  and  be 
iiiyulnerable.”* 

Today  everyone  can  see  that  the  prediction  made  by 
Lenin,  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Peo})le’s  Com- 
missars of  the  Russian  Soyiet  Federative  Socialist  Repub- 
lic, has  come  true. 


* V.  I.  T.cnin,  Works,  4tli  Rtis.s.  t'd.,  Vol.  20,  pp.  435-30- 
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r.Lissiaii  and  foreign  capitalists  resorted  to  every  con- 
cei’^able  craft  and  cunning  in  order  by  means  of  fire  and 
sw( rd  to  wipe  the  workers  and  peasants  state  off 
the  face  of  earth— the  country  of  free  and  equal  peoples 
wh  ch  was  anathema  to  them.  Already  on  December  23, 
1917,  the  imperialists  of  Britain  and  France  entered  into 
a c jm])act  for  joint  struggle  against  Soviet  Russia.  Accoid- 
ino  to  this  treaty  French  troops  would  be  dispatched  to 
the  Ukraine,  Crimea  and  Bessarabia,  v^hile  British  forces 
wo  lid  be  sent  to  the  Don,  the  Cauicasus  and  the  Kuban. 
Thi  imperialists  of  America,  Britain  and  Japan  agreed 
among  themselves  to  support  the  counter-revolutionary 
forces  and  the  Whiteguard  troops  in  the  Far  East  and  Si- 
beria. 

'^^he  imperialists  calculated  that  with  the  support  of 
th(  Whiteguards  they  would  be  able  to  seize  the  different 
paits  of  Russia  and  turn  them  into  colonies.  But  these 
sinister  designs  were  frustrated  by  the  unexampled  valour 
of  the  working  people  of  all  the  nationalities  of  the  Soviet 
country  who  rose  to  defend  the  gains  of  the  Revolution. 

t is  obvious  that  the  independent  Soviet  republics, 
hai  they  acted  separately,  could  not  have  held  out 
ag  dust  the  combined  forces  of  the  internal  and  external 
CO  inter-revolution.  Hence  the  cooperation  between  the 
R.3.F.S.R.  and  the  other  Soviet  republics  during  the 
Ci  /il  War  took  the  form  chiefly  of  a military  union  for 
the  purpose  of  smashing  the  common  enemies. 

The  initiative  in  establishing  a military  union  of  the 
republics  was  taken  by  the  Soviet  Ukraine.  On  Ma}  18, 
1919,  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ukrainian 
R(  public,  recognized  the  necessity  of  combining  the  armed 
fo  ces  and  material  resources  of  all  t lie  Union  rcquiblics 
fo:'  the  common  cause  of  .sma.Hiing  the  internal  and  exter- 
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na]  enemies.  It  inslrncled  its  Presiciiiim  to  address  the  Cc'ii- 
tral  Executive  Committees  of  the  other  Soviet  republics 
with  a ])roposalto  work  out  concrete  forms  of  establishing 
a united  front  against  the  common  enemies. 

The  Centra]  Committee  of  the  Rii.^sian  Communist  Par- 
ly (Bolsheviks)  res))onded  to  tlie  desire  of  the  Sovic't  re- 
jiublics  for  a military  union  and  adopted  a directive  for 
militarv  unitv  drawn  ui)  ]>v  Lenin.  (Jn  June  1,  1919,  the 

f « • • 

All-Russian  Central  Executive  (’ommiltee  jointly  with 
rejiresentatives  of  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia  and  other  re- 
])ublics  ratified  the  decree  unifying  the  forces  of  the  So- 
viet republics  for  the  purpose  of  smashing  the  foreign  in- 
vaders and  the  Whiteguard  troops.  Confronted  with  mor- 
tal danger,  the  Soviet  republics  pooled  the  military  com- 
mands and  the  national  economiccouncils,  railways  and 
finances,  and  also  the  Commissariats  of  Labour,  under  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Russian  Federation. 

The  working  peojile  of  all  nationalities  rose  at  the  call 
of  the  Communist  Partv  and  the  Soviet  Government  to 
defend  the  gains  of  the  October  Revolution.  Their  strug- 
gle was  headed  by  the  Russian  workers  and  peasants  who 
helped  their  fellows  in  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  Transcaucasia  to  drive  the  imperialist  plun- 
derers from  Soviet  soil  and  smash  the  internal  counter- 
revolution. Millions  of  Russians  fought  gallantly  on  the 
territory  of  the  national  republics,  for  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  young  land  of  Soviets.  In  turn  the  working 
people  of  many  nationalit  ies  fought  outlie  numerous  Civ- 
il War  fronts  in  Russia.  Without  the  help,  sympathy 
and  trust  of  the  op])ressed  masses  of  the  outlying  national 
regions  of  the  former  tsarist  em])ire  the  Russian  workers 
and  peasants  would  not  have  defeated  the  armies  under 
the  Whiteguard  generals  Kolchak,  Denikin,  Yudenich 
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and  Wraiigel.  It  was  thanks  to  tlie  wise  leadership  of  the 
ommuiiist  Party,  to  the  fact  that  the  workers  of  all  the 
iMtioiialities  rallied  around  the  Russian  working  class, 
tc  the  fraternal  cooperation  and  mutual  aid,  that  the  So- 
V et  people  were  able  touphold  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  the  battles  against  the  Whitcguard  hordes  and 
tf  e foreign  invaders. 

On  the  lessons  of  the  joint  struggle  waged  by  the  work- 
eis  of  all  the  Soviet  rej)ublics  during  the  Civil  War,  Le- 
n 11  and  the  C.ommunist  Party  pat  iently  and  painstaking- 
ly taught  the  working  masses  to  guard,  develop  and  rein- 
fcrce  the  voluntary  union  of  free  peo})les.  On  January  4, 
P)20,  Pravda  printed  a “Letter  to  the  Workers  and  Peas- 
a its  of  the  Ukraine  in  Connection  with  the  Victories 
Over  Denikin,”  In  this  letter  Lenin  explained  the  pro- 
gramme of  building  a single  mnlti-national  Soviet  state 
b ised  on  the  voluntary  union  of  the  nations  emancijiated 
b the  October  Revolution. 

“We,”  Lenin  wrote,  “want  a voluntary  union  of  nations — 
a union  which  would  jireclude  any  coercion  of  one  nation 
be  another — a union  which  would  be  founded  on  com- 
pete confidence,  on  a clear  recognit  ion  of  brotherly  unity, 
o 1 absolutely  voluntary  consent.  Such  a union  cannet  be 
b ’ought  about  at  once;  we  have  to  work  towards  it  with 
the  greatest  patience  and  circumspc'ction,  so  as  not  to 
s])oil  matters  and  not  to  arouse  distrust,  and  in  order 
that  the  distrust  inherited  from  centuries  of  landlord  and 
capitalist  oppression,  private  jiroperty  and  the  enmity 
caused  by  its  divisions  and  redivisions  may  have  a chance 
to  wear  off.”* 


* \’.  t.  t.eiiin,  Selrrtrd  W(rks,  Vol.  It,  Part  2,  Moscow  1952, 
p 508. 


In  the  process  of  the  friendly  relations  engendered  be- 
tween the  peo})les  during  the  Civil  War,  the  fedeiation  of 
independent  Soviet  republics  began  to  take  shape.  It 
originated  in  the  treaties  signed  between  the  Ukraine, 

Byelorussia  and  the  R.S.F.S.R. 

The  treaty  form  of  federation  was  broadened  in  the 
years  1920  and  1921  when  it  was  joined  by  Azerbaijan, 
Armenia  and  Georgia,  which,  with  the  fraternal  support 
of  the  working  peo})le  of  the  other  Soviet  republics,  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  imperialists  and  their  hirelings 
recruited  from  local  bourgeois  nationalists. 

Lenin  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  fraternal 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  multi-national  Cau- 
casus. On  April  14,  1921,  he  wrote  to  the  Communists  of 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  Armenia,  Daghestan  and  the  Moun- 
tain Republic: 

“In  warmly  greeting  the  Soviet  republics  of  the  Cau- 
casus, I permit  myself  to  express  the  hope  that  their 
close  alliance  will  serve  as  a model  of  national  peace  un- 
precedented under  the  bourgeoisie  and  impossible  under 
the  bourgeois  system.”* 

Lenin  counselled  the  Communist  Party  to  take  note  of 
the  complex  relations  between  the  peoples  of  Transcau- 
casia, to  pay  attention  to  the  consequences  of  the  oppres- 
sive policy  of  tsarism  and  the  rule  of  the  foreign  imperi- 
alists and  local  bourgeois  nationalists  during  1918-20. 
tie  taught  the  Communists  to  exidain  to  the  working  pi  o- 
ple  of  Transcaucasia  carefully  and  painstakingly  the 
identity  of  their  interests  with  those  of  the  Russian  work- 
I'l’S  and  peasants,  and  to  pay  close  attention  to  the 


* V.  I.  Lcniii,  Selected  TTorA's,  Vol.  IT,  Part  2,  Moscow  19.i2, 
p.  52:1. 
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lational  sentiments  and  tradit  ions  of  the  Transcaucasian 

I 

Peoples. 


The  Transcaucasian  Federation,  founded  in  1922  on 
^enin’s  suggestion,  was  joined  l)y  Azerl)aijan,  Armenia 
uid  Georgia  and  played  an  important  j)art  in  estab- 
ishing  correct  relations  between  tlie  peoples. 

As  the  Soviet  republics  developc'd,  their  fraternal  co- 

• peration  broadened  and  became  stronger.  After  the  Cav- 

1 War  the  independent  re]nihlics  regnlat('d  their  rela- 

ions  with  the  R.S.F.S.R.  by  wav  of  union  treaties. 

« « 

they  voluntarily  merged  the  Peo])le’s  Commissariats  of 
he  Army  and  Navy,  the  Su])rem(^  National  Economic 
-ouncils,  the  Commissariats  of  Foieign  Trade,  Finance, 
Labour,  Railways  and  Post  and  Telegraphs  under  the 
eadership  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Commit- 
zee.  Representatives  of  the  independent  republics  were 
wrought  on  to  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Fl.S.F.S.R.  and  took  part  in  the  congresses  of  Soviets 
)f  the  Russian  Federation. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  time  the  insufficiency  of 
he  treaty  relations  between  the  independent  republics 
lecame  increasingly  evident.  More  and  more  the  need  was 
‘elt  for  state  unification  of  the  economic  efforts  of  the 
republics  and  planned  distribution  of  their  resources. 
Toser  cooperation  in  the  economic  and  cultural,  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  spheres  became  more  and  more  ur- 
gent. It  was  necessary  to  unite  all  the  republics  int  o a sin- 
gle union  state  based  on  friendshi])  and  fraternity  of  the 
jieoples. 

And  so  in  March  1921  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  after  hearing  a rejiort  by  Stalin  on 
'The  Immediate  Tasks  of  the  Party  on  the  National  Ques- 
Jon,”  adopted  a resolution  which  said:  “The  common  de- 
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fence  inlerests  of  tlu*  Soviid  republics,  on  the  oiu*  hand^ 
the  task  of  restoring  tlie  productive  forces  sliatti'red  i)v 
the  war,  on  the  other,  and  tlie  need  for  aid  in  the  sha])e  of 
food  from  the  grain-producing  republics  to  the  non-grow- 
ers, imperatively  dictate  a state  union  of  the  separate 
Soviet  republics  as  the  sole  safeguard  against  ini])erial- 
ist  enslavement  and  national  o])])ression.”  Living  a sepa- 
rate existence  the  Soviet  rejiiiblics  would  not  beableraji- 
idly  to  develop  their  economies,  raise  defence-capacity 
to  the  necessary  level  and  rejuilse  the  attacks  of  the  for- 
eign ini])erial  ist  marauders. 

The  great  life-giving  force  of  Soviet  power  is  that  in 
its  inner  essence  it  is  profoundly  international.  It  incul- 
cates among  the  masses  the  idea  of  the  closest  unificat  ion 
of  the  working  people  of  the  different  nationalities  for 
joint  struggle  in  building  the  new  society.  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  Soviet  social  and  state  system  is  such  that  it 
evokes  among  the  working  people  of  the  various  nations 
and  races  a natural  striving  towards  unification  in  a sin- 
gle socialist  family.  This  explains  why  Lenin’s  counsel  and 
the  decision  of  the  Communist  Party  on  the  need  for  com- 
bining the  republics  into  a state  union  called  forth  a 

truly  nation-wide  movement. 

Initiators  of  the  single  union  state  were  the  Azerbai- 
janian, Armenian  and  Georgian  republics,  siip]iorted  by 
theUkraine  and  Byelorussia.  On  October  15,  1922,  the  del- 
egates of  the  Kiev,  Donets  and  Kharkov  regions  addressed 
the  session  of  the  All-Ukrainian  C-eiitral  Execut  ive  (a)mmit  - 
tee  with  the  following  statement  concerning  the  relations 
between  the  Soviet  republics:  “We  exist  as  an  indeitendent 
republic  in  treaty  relations  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Re- 
public; however,  this  treaty  relation  is  not  complete  nor 
does  it  set  forth  and  reflect  all  the  questions  with  suffi- 
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cici  t clarity The  five-year  exisleiu  e of  the  republic 

])rovides  us  with  adequate  material  fur  establishing  last- 
ing and  strong  relations,  which  should  take  the  form  of 
a rual  unification  of  all  our  forces,  in  all  directions. 


against  the  common  enemy.” 

Heading  this  unification  movement,  the  Communist 
Party  sought  the  most  suitable  form  for  a state  union  of 
So\iet  republics.  On  August  10,  1922,  the  Central  Commit- 
tee appointed  a special  commission  to  examine  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Soviet  republics.  Each  republic  was  rep- 
res(  nted  on  the  committee,  and  among  those  who  took  an 
act  ve  part  in  its  work  were  J.  V.  Stalin,  V.  Y.  Kuibyshev, 
A.  F.  Myasnikov,  G.  K.  Orjonikidze,  and  G.  I.  Petrov- 
sky. 

In  September  1922,  Stalin  submitted  to  the  commis- 
sio  i a “Draft  resolution  on  the  relations  between  the 


R.S.F.S.R.  and  the  independent  republics.”  The  draft 
en\  isaged  that  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Azerbaijan, 
Armenia  and  Georgia  should  join  the  R.S.F.S.R.  as 
autonomous  republics.  The  commission  accepted  Stalin’s 
pr(  posals  for  “autonomization”  almost  as  they  were,  and 
cir(  ulated  them  among  the  Central  Committees  of  the  Com- 
munist  parties  of  the  national  republics.  In  some  places 
they  were  accepted  with  minor  amendments,  elsewhere 
they  were  rejected. 

.vt  this  time  Lenin,  the  Party  leader  and  head  of  the 
Sov  iet  Government,  was  gravely  ill.  At  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember 1922  the  draft  and  other  relevant  materials  were 


sect  to  him  at  the  village  of  Gorki  near  Moscow  where  he 
wa^  recuperating.  Lenin  studied  the  materials  and  criti- 
ciz  ‘d  the  proposal  for  “aiitonomizat  ion, ’’for  incorporat  ing 
till  independent  republics  into  the  R.S.F.S.R.  on  an 
aulonomous  footing.  He  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
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wrong  to  do  so  and  that,  if  ado])ted,  the  pro]>osals  would 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  nationalities. 

Having  carefully  generalized  the  five-year  ex})erieiice 
of  the  relations  between  the  republics,  Lenin  suggested 
another,  sounder  solution;  voluntary  unification  of  all 
the  equal  republics,  including  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  in  a new 
state — the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  “Me,” 
wrote  Lenin  to  the  members  of  the  Political  Bureau  of  the 
Central  Committee  on  September  27,  1922,  “consider  our- 
selves equal  with  the  Ukrainian  Republic  and  the  others, 
and,  together  with  them,  and  on  an  equal  footing,  we  join 
the  new  union,  the  new  federation....” 

Lenin  proposed  the  establishment  of  a Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Rejiiib- 
lics  and  opposed  the  subordination  of  the  republics  to 

the  central  organs  of  the  R.S.F.S.R. 

His  recommendations  were  reflected  in  the  decision 

adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party  (Bolsheviks)  at  a meeting  in  October  1922. 
The  decision  states:  “To  recognize  the  necessity  of  conclud- 
ing an  agreement  between  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  the 
Federation  of  Transcaucasian  Republics  and  tlieR  .S.F .S.R. 
for  their  unification  in  a Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  each  retaining  the  right  freely  to  secede  from 
the  Union.”  The  Central  Committees  of  the  Communist 
parties  of  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan 
and  Armenia  approved  the  decision  taken  by  the  C.C.  of 
the  Russian  Communist  Party  (B),  which  had  its  source 
in  the  brilliant  Leninist  idea  of  establishing  a union  of 
free  and  equal  peoples. 

The  subject  was  then  placed  before  the  public  for  na- 
tion-wide discussion.  At  numerous  gatherings,  meetings 
and  congresses  of  Soviets,  the  workers,  peasants  and  in- 
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tolligeiilsia  a])pr()YO(l  tlio  j)rop()sal  to  form  a single,  mul- 
ti-na  ioiial,  union  state. 

The  conoTesses  of  Soviets  of  the  lT<raine  and  Bvelorns- 

O « 

sia,  Transeancasia  and  tlie  Russian  Federation,  which 
t ook  place  in  Decemher  1922,  expressing  the  will  of  the  ])eo- 
])le,  iiianimously  ratified  the  decision  to  form  the  U.S.S.R. 

Ti  c Tenth  All-Russian  (Congress  of  Soviets  was  attend- 
ed, n addition  to  the  R.S.F.S.R.  dcdegates,  by  488 
gues;  delegates  from  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia  and  the 
Trai  scaiicasiaii  Federation  who  had  travelled  to  Moscow 
to  attend  the  First  Congress  of  Soviets  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Both  theR.S.F.S.R.  delegates  and  theguests  warmly  greet- 
ed 1 he  unification  of  the  rejuiblics  into  a single  union 
stati‘.  They  applauded  the  words  addressed  by  M.  I.  Ka- 
liniji  to  Lenin,  the  inspirer  and  organizer  of  the  Union  (>f 
Sov  et  Socialist  Re]mblics.  “We  see,”  said  Kalinin,  “the 
new  red  banner  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics  already 
waving  in  the  breeze.  I see,”  he  continued,  “the  staff  cf 
this  banner  in  Comrade  Lenin’s  hands.” 

On  December  30,  1922,  the  First  Congress  of  Soviets 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  opened  in  Moscow.  Attended  by  2,215 
delegates  from  the  R.S.F.S.R.,  the  Ukraine,  Byelorus- 
sia and  Transcaucasia,  it  debated  Stalin’s  report  on  the 
format  ion  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
ratified  the  declaration  and  union  treaty  which  summoned 
it  t ) life.  Lenin  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  first  Council 
of  r eople’s  Commissars  of  the  U.S.S.R.;  Kalinin  was  elect- 
ed -hairman  of  the  (Auitral  Executive' Committee  of  the 


U.S.S.R.  The  declaration  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
coiiJTCSS  pointed  out  that  the  “new  union  state  crowned 
the  peaceful  coexistence  and  fraternal  cooperation  of  the 
nations,  the  groundwork  for  which  had  been  ju’epared  in 
October  1917. 
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The  establishment  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  a triumph  of 
the  Leninist  national  policy  of  the  Ciommunist  Party  and 
Soviet  Government — the  ])olicy  of  peace  and  friendship, 
fraternal  coo])eration  and  mutual  support  of  the  peojiles. 
It  was  a victory  of  the  idea  of  equality  and  fraternal  co- 
operation of  all  the  nations  over  the  strivings  of  the  Great- 
Power  chauvinists  who  wanted  to  infringe  on  the  rights 
of  the  formerly  oppressed  ])eo])les  and  j)reserve  certain  priv- 
ileges for  the  former  ruling  nation.  The  founding  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  that  time  was  a victory  of  the  idea  of  pro- 
letarian internationalism,  the  idea  of  fraternity  and 
friendship  of  the  peo])les  over  the  local  lionrgeois  national- 
ists who  op])oscd  the  unification  of  the  Soviet  republics 
in  a single  union  stale,  and  who  sowed  mistrust  and  dis- 
cord between  the  peo])les. 

The  historv  of  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  multi-national  state 

t. 

irrefutably  ])roves  that,  had  it  not  routed  the  bourgeois 
nationalists  of  all  hues,  the  Communist  Party  would  net 
have  been  able  to  educate  and  rally  the  working  people 
of  different  nationalities  under  the  militant  banner  of 
])roletariaii  internationalism,  the  glorious  banner  of  friend- 
ship of  the  peoples;  without  this  the  Part  y would  not  have 
been  able  to  ensure  the  establishment  of  a powerful  multi- 
national state— the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  formation  of  the  single  union  state  was  a powerful 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  and  the  Ukraine,  the  Transcaucasian  Federa- 
tion and  Byelorussia,  which  iu  December  1922  rallied  their 
forces  when  confronted  with  the  hostile  imperialist  en- 
circlement and  merged  their  material  and  spiritual  re- 
sources for  the  victory  of  socialism. 

What  exacllv  is  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Rej)nl)- 

« 

lies  today?  How  arc  the  peo})les  emauci|)ated  by  the 


0(  tnbor  Revolution  exercising  llieir  political  rights 
in  it,  liow  are  they  developing  tlieir  national  state- 
hood ? 

At  the  moment  the  Soviet  Union  mutes  fifteen  equal 
repuhl  ics  that  are  successfully  huilding  communism.  These 
siqer  republics  are:  the  Russian  Soviet  Federative  S(;- 
cialist  Republic,  and  the  Ukrainian,  Byelorussian,  Uz- 
bek, Kazakh,  Georgian,  Azerbaijanian,  Lithuanian,  Mol- 
davian, Latvian,  Kirghiz,  Tajik,  Armenian,  Turkmenian 
a id  Estonian  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Each  of  the  fifteen  Union  republics  is  a socialist  state 
o:  workers  and  peasants  which  volunt  aril y enters  int  o cem- 
p )sition  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and,  equally  with  the  other  re- 
p iblics,  enjoys  the  same  rights.  For  ('xample,  each  Union 
laqiublic  elects  its  deputies  on  a basis  of  equality  to  the 
Soviet  of  the  Union  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet  (one 
ceputy  for  every  300,000  residents).  Irrespective  of  po})- 
i latioii,  each  Union  republic  elects  25  delegates  to  theSo- 
\iet  of  Nationalities  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet. 
Moreover,  each  Union  republic  has  a Deputy  President 
cf  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Union  republics  are  sovereign  states.  Each  has  its 
( wn  constitution,  its  own  legislative  organ — Supreme  So- 
viet— and  its  own  executive  organ— the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  republic,  "fhese  bodies  independently  decide 
all  questions  with  the  exception  of  those  which  the  Union 
lepublic  voluntarily  transfers  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
J.S.S.R  governmental  bodies. 

In  recent  years  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet 
jovernment  have  further  extended  the  rights  of  the  Union 
■epublics  in  economic,  cultural,  and  administrative 
natters.  The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R,,  taking  into 
consideration  the  high  level  of  development  now  attained 


ity  i he  lifteen  I nioii  repiibl  ics,  and  ( he  aim  ndaiice  i f 1 1 allied 
pei'Sniiiiid , I |■ansf('l  red  over  J.qCCO  iml  u qirisi  .s  to  tlieir 
jurisdiction,  even  liefore  the  setting  u[)  of  t he  Nat  ional 
lu'onomic  Councils. 

Proof  of  the  consistent  extension  of  the  rights  (S  tlu‘ 
Union  republics  can  lu'  seen  in  t h(‘  laws  enai  t ed  in  Februa- 
jy  11)57  by  the  Supnmie  Sovii't  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  ki’iq)- 
ing  with  these  laws  the  Union  rejuibllcs  i ndependent  ly 
decide  ({uesl  ions  alTecting  the  couit  s and  the  legal  systi  m, 
adoption  of  civil  and  criminal  codes,  and  the  coiidud  of 
tn’als.  The  Union  republics  have  been  granted  powers  to 
settle  matters  affect  ing  their  rtgional  and  administrat  ivc- 
territorial  structure.  These  developments  signify  a fuitlu  r 
st  reiigtlKMiing  of  the  inde}tendence  of  the  Union  republics. 

For  lh('  purpose'  of  guarani  eeing  equal  it  y and  c(.rrcctly 
r(‘llectiiig  the  interests  of  all  the  nations  and  peojbs, 
autonomous  ri'juiblics,  autonomous  rigions  and  national 
aieas  are  formi'd  within  the  Union  ri'juiblics.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  R.S.F.S.R.  we  findthe  Tatar,  Bashkir,  Ka- 
relian,  Daghestan,  Buryat -Mongol  ian,  Kabardiniaii-Bal- 
kar,  Komi,  Mari,  Udmuit,  Mordovian,  Ninth  Ossetian, 
Checlu'iio-I  ngush,  Chuvash  and  Yakut  aiitoin  minis  re]  nb- 
lics.  In  Georgia  we  have  the  aidonomous  rejniblics  if 
Abkhazia  and  Ajaria,  in  Azerbaijan,  the  Nakhichevan 
Autonomous  Republic,  and  in  lY.bekist an,  t he  K ara-K al- 
|)ak  Autonomous  Socialist  Republic. 

The  autonomous  republic  is  a socialist  state  if  wcrkiis 
and  jieasants  which  enters  into  the  com  posit  ion  of  the  Union 
repuldic  with  rights  of  autonemy,  that  is,  to  national 
self-government.  Each  autonomous  rejuiblic  lias  its  ci  li- 
st itution,  and  its  state  organs  and  administrat  ion  in  the 
person  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  the  Council  of  Ministirs. 
It  sends  eleven  dejuities  to  the  Soviet  of  Nat  ional  it  ii  s i f 
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lli‘  U.S.S.R.  Siij^romo  Soviet  and  elects  dc'j)iit  ies  t o the 
Soviet  of  Nationalities  of  the  Union  i(‘j)iibl ic. 

The  numerically  small  peoj)les  form  autonomousregioiis 
within  the  Union  republic.  In  the  R.S.F.S.R.  we  find  the 
A([ygei,  Gorny  Altai,  Jewish,  Karachai-Cherkess,  Kal- 
m,k,  Tuva  and  Khakass  autonomous  regions.  In  Azer- 
baijan there  is  the  Nagorny  Karabakh,  in  Georgia,  the 
Sc  util  Ossetian,  and  in  Tajikistan,  the  Gorny  Badakh- 
sliiii  Autonomous  Region.  In  each  of  these  there  is  a gov- 
er  imeiit  body  known  as  the  Soviet  of  Dejiuties  of  the 
Working  People  of  the  Autonomous  Region.  The  Autono- 
m )us  Region  sends  five  deputies  to  the  Soviet  of  Nation- 
al ties  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet. 

The  autonomous  republic  and  the  autonomous  region 
ar  3 not  simjily  administrative-territorial  units  of  theUnion 
re  mblic,  they  are  national  stale  entities;  they  have 
sp.'cial  representation  on  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities  ol  the 
U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet. 

Nor  have  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
mi;nt  lost  sight  of  the  numerically  smaller  jieoples  who, 
because  of  smallness  of  number,  cannot  form  autonomous 
re  niblics  or  autonomous  regions.  Their  requirements  are 
mTby  the  formation  of  national  areas  of  which  there 
are  ten,  situated  for  the  most  part  in  remote  northern 
districts  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  National  areas  consist  of 
Nimtsi  (three  districts),  Buryat -Mongolians  residing  in 
the  Irkutsk  and  Chita  regions  (two  areas),  Khaiiti, 
Evenki,  Koryaki,  Chukchi  and  Komi-Permyaks.  Each 
lutional  area  elects  its  area  soviet  of  working  peo- 
ple's deputies  and  sends  one  deputy  to  the  Soviet  of  Na- 
tionalities of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet. 

We  see,  therefore,  how  complex  and  at  the  same  time 
h(W  clear-cut  is  the  state  structure  of  the  Soviet  multi- 
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national  country,  a country  of  frc'c  and  e(]tial  jtenples,  b(ilh 
big  and  small. 

The  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  statesthat  tlu' equal- 
ity of  Soviet  citizens,  irrespective  of  nationality  or  race, 
ill  all. spheres  of  economic,  state,  cultural  and  social  and 
political  life  is  an  inviolable  law.  Any  direct  or  indirect 
infringement  of  rights  in  any  shape  or  form,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  the  establishment  of  direct  or  indirect  supiudori- 


ty  of  citizens  depending  on  race  or  nationality,  and,  in 
equal  measure,  any  advocacy  of  racial  or  national  excep- 
tional ism,  hatred  and  disparagement,  is  punishable  liy  law. 

Carrying  out  Lenin’s  behests,  the  Communist  Party 
rallied  all  the  peoples  into  a fraternal  family,  educated 
them  in  the  spirit  of  awareness  of  the  common  interests  and 
of  the  commonweal,  established  friendly  cooperation  and 
mutual  aid  of  the  Soviet  nations  within  a single  multi- 
national socialist  state.  The  workers,  ])easants  and  intel- 
ligentsia of  each  nationality  are  interested  not  only  in  the 
affairs  of  their  own  Union  or  autonomous  republic,  but  al- 
so in  the  vital  interests  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  citizens  of  the  Soviet  multi-national  country,  with 
years  of  experience  behind  them,  have  become  conscious 
of  the  great  strength  of  the  cooperation  of  the  socialist 
republics  and  say  with  pride: 

“Each  republic  is  like  the  fingers  of  a hand.  Each  by 
itself  cannot  do  what  they  all  can  do  together.  Clench  them 
and  we  get  a powerful  fist.  The  force  that  can  get  us  down 
doesn’t  exist.” 

This  unexampled  voluntary  state  union  of  the  peoples 
liberated  by  the  October  Revolution  arose  and  is  develo})- 
ing  on  the  firm  basis  of  fraternity  and  friendship  of  the 
working  people  of  the  different  nat  ions,  on  the  unshakable 
confidence  of  the  equal  peoples. 
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THE  TUANSF0n3!ATH>N 

OE  THE  SOVIET  HEPI  Hl.K'S  INTO  I N J)l  STUIALLV 

DEVELOPED  COl NTUIES 

Having  ovc'rllirowji  the  landlords  and  (apilalists — the 
ox|»]  oil c'l’S  of  the  workers  and  juaisanls  and  oppic  ssors  of 
the  peoj'les — the  Oreal  October  Socialist  lievol iil  ion  ahol- 
ishcd  for  ever  the  state'  of  affaij'S  wlit'ii  the  jieopk'S  had  no 
political  rights  whatever.  It  graJited  equal  I'ights  to  all. 
Till  s from  the  first  days  of  its  ('xistenci'  the  Sovic't  power 
estiihlished  juridical  equality  of  the  peoples.  Hut  could  it 
I'eslrict  itself  merely  to  establishing  e([iial  rights  fir  the 
iiat  ons?  To  this  question  the  Communist  Party  answered: 
No.  It  proposed  relentless  struggle  in  order  to  ensure  for 
the  peoples  not  only  rights  but  also  real  equality. 

Leal  equality  signifies  that  the  free  nat  ions  and  ])eo|)li'S 
sho  lid  enjoy  not  only  equal  political  rights,  but  also  the 
con  esponding  material  and  cultural  conditions  needed  lor 
the  r exercise.  In  other  words,  legal  equality  had  to  hi' 
supplemented  by  a considerable  rise  in  the  economic  and 
cub  ural  levels  of  the  formerly  optn'essed  iK'oples.  With- 
out this,  national  equality  would  remain  an  empty  phrase. 

I.  will  be  recalled  that  bourgois  democrats,  too,  are 
son  etimes  forced  to  proclaim  the  equality  of  nations.  Hut 
they^  do  so  in  a formal  way,  in  words  only.  In  contrast  to 
this,  Lenin,  who  stood  at  the  cradle  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  proposed  that  real  equality  be  eJi- 
surjd  by  way  of  all-round  aid  on  the  part  of  the  more 
de^ eloped  republics  to  the  formerly  backward  peoples. 

Judder  establishing  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  essence  of  the  Le- 
nirist  national  policy  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  So- 
viet Government  was  that,  in  order  t o abolish  the  back- 
wa’dness  of  the  formerly  oppressed  peojiles — the  legacy 
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inlu'i  iti'd  from  tsar,  landlords  and  capil  alists— it  was 
necessaj'y  to  hi'lp  them  to  catih  up  with  (T'litral  Russia 
l)olitically,  economically  and  culturally. 

What  was  I he  state  of  affairs  iji  the  outlving  national 
regions  during  the  landlord-capitalist  ri'gime?  They  were, 
in  point  ».f  fact,  colonies  and  semi-colonies  of  tsarism  and 
the  Russian  bourgi'oisie.  Somi'  were  simply  agrarian  law 
mati'rial  a ppi'iidagi'S  t o Russian  capilalism,  ollnu's  knew 
capitalist  develojunenl . Highly  develogi'd  capitalist  re- 
lations exisic'd,  lor  ('xampli',  in  Ihi'  I kraini'  and  in  tin* 
Haltic  count  l ies.  Hut  Hyeloi  ussia  and  many  ])laces  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  espiecially  Kazakhstan  and  Central  Asia, 
remained  liackwaid.  Nmnad  catt le-breeding  ])revailed  in 
Kazakhstan  and  Kiighizia.  The  oi)pi'i'Ssive  policy  of  the 
tsarist  goverjiment,  wh'wh  relied  on  the  local  landlords 
and  clergy,  was  di'signed  to  retard  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural develo])ni('iit  of  the  enslaved  jieojiles  of  the  Asian 
part  ol  Ru.K.^ia,  t o kei'ji  them  in  I'ti'i’jial  darkness  and  igno- 
rance. Kx]n‘('ssing  this  monstrous  attitude  one  high h 
placed  tsarist  satrap  declared:  “From  my  ])oint  (f  view 
1 want  to  sei'  the  Kii'ghiz  remain  nomad  sh{'];lu'](ls,  never 
cultivat  ing  cr(q  s and  k nowing  nothing  of  scimici'  oi“  even 
hand  icraft  s.“ 

TheCi'eat  Oct  ober  Soc  iai  ist  Revolution  not  onlv  n’d  the 

« 

country  of  colojiial ist s of  this  ty]H',  op]»ressors  of  the  peo- 
pb',  it  also  pi'epared  the  soil  for  rebii  th  and  blossoming  of 
all  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  Soviet  country,  dhis 
was  an  exceptionally  diflk'nlt  task,  a task  that  no  bour- 
geois multi-national  state  had  I'ver  undertaken. 

The  (’ommunist  Paitv  belii'vi-d  that  this  difficult  and 

ii(d)le  u inh'ii  ak  i ng  could  hi' accom  nlished  onlv  bvdii-ect- 

' * « « 

ing  till'  working  peopb'  of  tiu'  formerly  oppressml  nations 
into  the  mainstream  of  socialist  di'vel  opment . Hnt  needed 
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for  this  wore  oeiilres  of  indiislry  in  all  llio  ecoiiomioall y 
uiulerdovolopocl  Union  and  ant ononions  republics,  wliicli 
world  serve  as  bases  from  which  the  peasantry  could  he 
rallied  around  the  working  class.  It  was  necessary  to  raise 
the  level  of  agriculture,  to  foster  cooperation  among 
the  peasants  and  in  this  way  bring  them  into  the  common 
syslem  of  economic  upbuilding,  to  bring  the  Soviets  clos- 
er to  the  masses,  make  them  national  in  composition  and, 
by  so  doing,  implant  national-Soviet  statehood,  which 
would  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  people,  develop  a national- 
So\iet  culture  and  train  functionaries  for  Party  and  So- 
viet posts,  engineers,  technicians  and  administrative 
WO]  kers  from  the  ranks  of  the  local  people. 

This  implied  the  unfolding  of  socialist  construction, 
industrialization,  and  collectivization  of  agriculture, 
steadfast  application  of  the  Leninist  national  policy.  On- 
ly in  this  way  would  the  Communist  Pjirty  and  the  Soviet 
Go  vernment  he  able  to  provide  the  lU'cessary  conditions 
for  the  unprecedented  economic,  political  and  cultural 
flowering  of  the  vast  multi-national  country  and  of  each 
republic  separately,  for  raising  the  formerly  oppressed  and 
backward  peoples  to  the  level  of  advanced  socialist  na- 
tioas. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  in  the  friendly  family  of 
socialist  republics  the  immense  and  long  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  Soviet  people  were  released.  All  the  national  re- 
pualics,  helped  by  the  Russians  and  the  other  nations  of 
th(  U.S.S.R.,  got  rid  of  their  one-time  backwardness  and 
developed  into  advanced  industrial  countries. 

'Take,  for  example,  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  re- 
publics. It  will  be  recalled  that  these  two  fraternal  repub- 
lic =;  were  twice  subjected  to  devastating  invasions— dur- 
ing’the  (’ivil  War  and  again  in  the  last  war.  Yet  the  work- 
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ing  ])eo])le  of  these  re])ublics,  aided  by  the  other  Soviet 
nations,  have  achieved  levels  of  economic  development 
that  could  be  envied  by  many  bighly  developed  capitalist 
countries. 

A feature  of  the  old  ])re-revolut ionary  Ukraine  was  its 
almost  complete  dependence  u])on  Brit  ish,  French,  Belgian , 
German  and  other  foreign  ca])italists  who  looked  on  it  as 
a juofitable  market,  as  the  ideal  place  for  investing  and 
multijilying  their  capital.  Practically  all  the  machineiy 
in  the  factories  was  pui'chased  abroad  at  high  prices. 

The  Soviet  Ukraine  presents  an  entirely  different  pic- 
ture. An  idea  of  its  industrial  might  can  be  gained  by  corn- 
j)aring  a few  figures:  gross  output  of  industry  in  1956  was 
eighteen  times  the  1913  figure;  in  1956  in  the  Ukrainian 
Socialist  Republic  output  of  coal,  iron  and  steel  was  more 
than  four  times  the  1913  figure  for  the  whole  of  tsarist 
Russia.  The  Ukrainian  Republic  smelts  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  steel  as  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic. It  has  caught  up  with  the  British  and  French  out]  ut 
of  jiig-iron. 

Before  turning  to  the  economic  achievements  of  Byelo- 
russia it  is  necessarv  to  bear  in  mind  the  backward  state 

1. 

of  its  industrv  before  the  Revolution.  In  those  davs  it  was 
a country  of  small,  poorly  equipped  enterprises  producing 
wines,  foods,  leather  and  other  items.  Before  the  First 
World  War  its  industrial  output  calculated  per  head  of 
population  was  five  times  less,  and  its  output  of  electric 
energy  fifteen  times  less  than  in  Central  Russia.  In  the  ex- 
jiressive  words  of  the  Byelorussian  poet  Yakub  Kolas,  the 
“industry”  of  pre-revolutionary  Minsk  produced  only 
watery  Ikho’,  paving  slabs  and  aerated  water.  Lven  the 
workshops  for  repairing  horse  cabs  were  regarded  as  fairly 
solid  enter jirises  in  those  days. 
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f^iii  iiio'  I Ik'  voars  of  socialist  const  laicl  ion  thn  workinu' 
|u  opln  of  Hyclornssia,  under  tiu'  l('adersli  i p of  t he  ( -oinmii- 
iiist  Pai'tv  and  with  llie  fraternal  aid  of  the  Rnssiaii  and  ( lli- 
ei  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R,  changed  the  indnstrial  map  of 
tl  eir  country  beyond  recognition.  And  despite  the  fact 
tl  at  the  Hitler  invaders  reduced  85  per  cent  of  the  eiiltr- 
pj'ises  to  ruins,  by  1955  gross  industrial  out(mt  in  Rye- 
1(  russia  had  growji  22-fold  as  compar('d  with  1913. 

Idle  Byelorus^^ia  of  today  is  one  of  the  inajd  r economic 
d stricts  of  the  country.  In  1955,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
five-year  plan,  it  was  producing  11.2  j)er  cent  of  the  trac- 
tors made  in  the  U.S.S.R. , 9.5  ])er  cent  cd  the  met  al-cnt- 
ting  machines,  9.0  per  cent  of  the  mot or-cyides  and  14.0 
|)  'i‘  cent  of  the  bicycles. 

No  less  success  in  overcoming  their  fonner  economic 
hick  ward  ness  has  been  registered  l»y  the  ddainscancasian 
rojmblics — Georgia,  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan.  Describing 
the  progrc'ss  achieved  by  Georgia,  Deputy  Gcgeshidze, 
s leaking  at  the  session  of  the  U.S.S.R.  SuiireuH' Sovic t 
i 1 Fidiruary  1957,  said:  “The  Great  October  opened  n]>  to 
t le  Georgian  people  splendid  oppmtunit  ies  for  develojiing 
our  national  economy  and  culture,  ddiat  which  has  al- 
r nidy  lieen  achieved  surjiasses  even  our  boldest  di-eams, 
cunl  testifies  to  the  vitalitv  of  the  Soviet  state  sv^^tem. 

t/ 

( apacity  of  the  electric  stations  in  1955  exceeded  the 
1913  ca[)acity  more  than  80-fold,  output  of  electiic  pow- 
er was  110  times  greater.  Everv  three  davs  we  generate 
more  electric  power  than  was  generated  for  the  while 
cf  1913.  Coal  output  is  38  times  the  1913  figure. 
.\gricult lire,  too,  has  made  great  strides.” 

Socialist  Georgia,  far  from  being  tlie  baikward  art'a  it 
\,as  in  the  da  vs  of  tsarist  Russia,  is  an  industrial  ized  conn- 
try  with  a highly  develojied  agriculture.  In  the  fratc‘r- 
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nal  faniil\  <»1  I ho  iialioiis  ol  tin*  Soviet  Union  iis  pcopb' 
have  won  a fi't'e  and  happy  life. 

d'hanks  to  the  steadfast  ap])l icat  ion  <f  the  lami iiist 
national  jiolicy,  truly  astonishing  jiivgress  has  bc'en  made 
by  Kazakbstaii,  Kirgh izia,  Uzbekist an,  Tnikmeiiia  and 
'fajikist  an. 

Before  the  Octolx'r  Revolution  Kazaklistan  was  a coun- 
try of  nomad  catt le-breedms.  15, day  it  is  an  advaiicm!  So- 
viet Republic  with  a highly  varied  industry  and  meiha- 
nized  agriculture.  Gross  out  pul  of  indnstry  has  iiu  rmisul 
3()-fold  as  conij'ared  with  1913.  It  has  fmtons  and  non- 
ferrous  metallurgy,  coal  mining,  (hemical  industry,  t il 
extraction,  light  indust idcs  and  food  jirocessing.  In  19.  b 
it  produced  more  than  t hri'e-qiiaii t-rs  of  the  I .S.S.R.’s 
outjiut  (»f  lead,  and  over  40  per  cent  of  the  co))])er  ore*. 

As  was  ])ointed  out  at  the  Twentieth  (hjiigiess  of  the 
(kP.S.lL,  Kazakhstan  contains  two-thirds  of  the 
Sovitd  Union’s  dejiosits  of  lead,  about  half  tlu'  cop- 
per and  vast  fields  of  iron-oie,  coal  and  oil.  dhe  republic 
is  ia|)idly  being  transformed  into  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful industrial  bases  cif  the  f .S.S.R. 

The  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  radicall\ 
changed  the  wav  of  life  of  the  Tajiks  and  t he  ( ther  j eo]  les 
of  Central  Asia.  Tajikistan  has  made  remarkable  ])rrgi-ess 
in  economic  and  cnllnral  (level o})m('nt . Ibis  oiu'-t  imc' 
backward  semi-colonv  of  tsaidsm  is  now  an  advanced  So- 
viet  Rejmblic  with  thriving  indnstry  and  agricnltnre. 
Compared  with  1 91 3 gross  out  jUil  of  dajik  industry  has 
risen  27-fold.  Ore  and  coal  mining,  oil  extraction,  tex- 
tiles, mannfact ur(' f)f  foods  and  otlu'r  brain  lu'S  bave  bi'i'ii 
grc'atly  expanded. 

OiU'  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  truly  miiac- 
ulous  transformation  of  this  fornu'rlv  batkward  country 
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is  the  story  of  itscapital  -Stall, Mhacl.  Thanks  lo  ilic  frn- 
tornal  aid  of  the  Russian  peoj.le  and  oilier  peoples  of  (lie 

■ ■ a pre-revolutioiiary  ramshackle  hamlet  has 
expanded  into  one  of  the  higgesi  centres  of  industry  and 
education  ,n  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Tajik  poet  Mirzo 
Tursun-Zado  descvihes  the  role  of  the  fraternal  cooi, era- 

ion  and  friendship  of  the  jieoples  in  building  the  caiiital 
of  the  republic  in  (he  following  lines: 

/ remember  Ike  arrival  of  the  first  locomotive 
Which  brought  us  new-found  happiness. 

'[tmber  it  brought  us— a welcome  \isilor  from  Itussia. 

1 ne  first  iron  sheets  and  the  first  rails 
And  the  first  mndow  glass, 

And  fraternal  friendship  true  and  iva?-Tu 

So  that  our  land  should  yield  its  wealth  'and  treasures, 
And  our  hamlet  grow  into  a city  and  capital. 

The  same  striking  changes  are  characteristic  for  Turk- 
menistan, which  has  experienced  a genuine  rebirth  under 
Soviet  power.  Berdy  Kerbahayev,  Turkmenian  writer,  has 

this  to  say  about  the  development  i f his  native  country 

“Who  in  Turkmenia  had  any  idea  of  industry  before  the 

October  Revolution?  Who  knew  what  could  he  done  with 

cotton  other  than  making  ‘maty’- coarse  cloth  for  the 

1 )iig  robes  worn  locally?  Even  in  p, laces  where  there  were 

v:ritahle  seas  of  oil  underground,  few  knew  about  it,  in- 

c uding  those  who  drew  it  in  buckets  in  (he  places  where 
It  bubbled  to  the  top. 

“In  the  fraternal  family  of  the  Soviet  nations  Turkme- 
n Stan  has  become  a reimhiic  in  which  industry  iiroyides 
/()  per  cent  of  the  total  iirodiict. 

Industrial  settlements  and  towns  have  grown  up  in  the 
st'ppe  where  in  the  past  not  even  migrant  birds  alighted. 
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TurhiiKMiiaii  women  and  girls  weave  the  cotton  and  silk- 
in  fact  dries  equipjied  with  modern  technique.  Tlie  western 
areas  of  the  repuldic,  where  the  oil  and  chemical  indus- 
tries are  located,  are  jiarticularl y higlily  developed. 

“Only  genuine  jieople’s  ])ower,  the  highest  law  of  whicli 
is  care  for  man  and  which  feared  neither  difficulties  nor 
cost,  could  have  taken  u])on  itself  tlie  noble  task  of  oj  eni- 
ing  up  the  inexhaust ilile  natural  re-sonrees.  This  jiowen- 
is  our  own  Soviet  power;  tlie  liands  that  unlocki'd  tlu'  un- 
derground treasure-houses  were  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  jieo- 
ple  and  first  and  foremost  of  the  Russian  ]ieoi)le  who  sii])- 
plied  Soviet-made  technique  to  our  oil-fields,  gave  us 
scientists  and  engineers,  explorers  and  geologists;  the 
hands  were  the  hands  of  skilled  oil  workers — Azerbaijan- 
ians— who  together  with  Russian  craftsmen  are  training 
young  Turkmenian  oil  workers.” 

An  idea  of  the  result  of  the  constant  care  displayed  by 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Government  for  over- 
coming the  economic  backwardness  of  the  formerly  o}i- 
jiressed  nationalities  can  be  gleaned  from  the  following 
data.  At  present  the  industry  of  Kazakhstan  and  the  Cen- 
tral Asian  republics — Kirghizia,  Uzbekistan,  Tajikistan 
and  Turkmenia — produces  as  much  as  the  entire  industry 
of  tsarist  Russia.  The  five  repulilics  generate  five  times 
more  electric  power  than  the  whole  of  pre-revolutionary 
Russia  did  in  1913. 

The  successes  of  the  Kazakh,  Usbek,  and  other  Soviet 
republics  of  the  East  in  developing  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, in  raising  the  standard  of  living  and  cultural  level  of 
the  people  have  greatly  impressed  visitors  from  abroad, 
particularly  those  from  countries  that  still  jiine  under 
the  oppression  of  colonial  powers. 

CuMieral  Tnlx'rt,  ex-Mayor  of  Algiins,  who  \ isil(‘d  the 
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I sJk  k Sov  k‘l  Soc  in  I i^^l  hcpiiMir,  wTolf'  in  liis  1mm  k The 
U zhch  Soviet  JiejJiihlic:  ‘k\l  llu'  invsc'iit  liim-,  wliicli  is  a 
critical  time  for  the  colonial  jfoweis,  who  could  neither 
foresee  nor  })i*e])are  the  emanci jiat ion  of  the  o])])ressed  pe()- 

ples,  the  Soviet  solution  of  the  ]>]‘ohleni  merits  study 

It  would  he  wise  and  it  is  essential  to  o'ive  thought  to  th(> 
lesson,  to  the  great  example  of  Uzhidcist an  where  f<  imerly 
barren  land  now  vicdds  ahnndant  harvest  s ...  and  where  the 

t 

one-t  ime  backwai  d jMijiiilat  ion  heiK' fit  s from  all  f(  rrns  ( f 
culture.  Tt  was  not  God’s  nu'rcv,  bnl  another  syst ( m which 
brought  w^ater,  cotton  and  freedom  to  the  ])eo])le  of  this 

remote  area  of  C’entral  Asia ” 

K.  (diilna,  a vonng  African  from  line  Portuguese  colonv 
of  Mozambique,  after  making  acquaint ance  with  the  life 
and  labour  of  the  w'orking  ])eo]de  of  the  different  nations 
and  j-aces  in  the  Soviet  lAiion,  declared: 

“Whereas  in  my  country  peojilc'  of  different  laces  live* 
in  a state  of  constant  antagonism,  in  Tashkent  thev  wc  ik 
together  for  the  sake  of  common  jircgress;  whereas  in  my 
country  one  ecf  the  biggest  sources  of  wealth' — cc:tton,  is  in 
the  hands  of  Portuguese,  iul  sbekistan  the  cc.ttciji  is  the 
main  national  wealth;  whereas  in  my  country  womc'ii  and 
cdiildren  lead  a miserable  c'xistc'iice  and  arc'  ne  t rc'garch'cl 
as  humans,  in  Tashkent,  as  is  the  case  throughout  the'  So- 
viet PTiion,  weeman,  as  citizen,  enjoys  equal  lights  wdth 
man,  and  children  are  surrounded  with  love  and  care." 

Another  African  visitor,  N.  Marrektu,  a native  of  Mau- 
ritius, a British  colony,  said: 

“In  Uzbekistan  all  Soviet  citizens,  irrespective  of 
wlu'tlu'r  they  are  Uzbc'ks,  tUissians  or  Tajiks,  c'lijoy  c'qual 
rights  and  equal  o])]>ort  u nil  y.  'riic-ic'  is  no  racial  pc'rsc'cii- 
lioii  and  no  race  domination.” 

The  vitality  of  Ihc'  Sovic-I  systc'in,  basc'd  on  Ihc' 
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fi'aternitv  and  fideiidship  (d  thc'  pi'oples,  is  making  itsc'll 
fell  i IK  rc'asi  ngi  y in  the-  Ihdiic  conntiic-s  which  joined 
the  Soviet  Union  (iiily  a short  time'  hefc  i-e  t he  ( deal 
Pal  riot  ic  War.  Before' I he  esi  aldishment  of  Sciviet  ]a,wcr, 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  were  agrarian,  raw  mate- 
rial apjienclages  to  Britain,  (ic'ruiany  and  othc'r  impc'ii- 
alist  c-onniries. 

Lithuania,  Latvia  and  lestonia,  though  located  in  leu- 
rope,  laiiguishc'd  for  mere'  than  twenty  years  as  cedonies 
of  Western  cajiil al ist s,  said  Dejaily  Snichkus  at  a session 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet.  Fore'ign  cajcital,  which 
dominated  in  Lithuania,  retarded  the  devc'lo]  nic'iit  cf 
the  preccluctive  forces;  industry  and  agriculture  stagnated. 
Foreign  cajiitalists  did  everything  to  jirevent  utilization 
of  the  local  resources.  The  country  was  fca’ced  to  imjart 
goods  that  w'e  could  have  made'  at  home,  dhe  impeidalist 
rulc'rs  humiliated  the  jieojile  and  did  as  they  jeleased  on 
Lithuanian  territory.  During  the  years  of  iiiqvrialist  slav- 
erv  Lithuania  was  turned  into  a Eurojieaii  backwoods, 
doomed  to  stagnation  not  only  in  the  sjdic'i'C'  of  economy, 
hut  also  ill  the  sphere  of  culture. 

In  the  friendly  family  of  Soviet  ]ieo]iles  the  toile-rs  cf 
Lithuania,  liberated  feu' ever  from  capitalist  slavery,  have 
acquired  genuine  freedom  and  thc  opportunity  to  develop 
their  economv  and  culture.  By  1050  industrial  output  had 
lisen  fivefold  compared  with  pre-war.  Not  only  new 
factories,  but  branches  of  industry  new^  for  the  country 
have  been  built.  During  the  years  of  foreign  imperialist 
dominat  ion  the  w orking  people  could  oidy  dream  of  suc  h 
giant  uudertakings  as  the  hydroelectric  station  nc.w  be- 
ing built  on  the  River  Nieman. 

Striking  success  has  been  achic'ved  alsc>  in  the  sphere  cif 
education  and  culture'. 
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Imperialist  rule  in  the  Halt  ic  roiiiitrics  was  accompa- 
nied by  mass  iiiiemploymeiit  in  the  towns  and  the  ruin  of 
peasant  households  in  the  villages.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  peasants  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek 


a livelihood  in  foreign  lands. 


Twenty  years  ago  a grou])  of  Lithuanians  emigrated  to 
Lruguay.  Not  long  ago  some  of  these  people  visited  their 
native  country.  Here  is  what  they  wrote  about  the  de- 
velopments under  the  new  system:  “We  have  seen  for  our- 
selves that  Lithuania,  having  joined  the  family  of  Soviet 
nations,  has  chosen  the  right  road,  that  science,  culture, 
and  literature  are  blossoming  under  Soviet  rule  in  a way 
unprecedented  for  Lithuania.  We  were  conscious  of  the 
i*eal  friendship  between  Soviet  Lithuania  and  the  other 
republics  of  the  Union.” 

Having  become  equal  members  of  the  family  of  social- 
ist republics,  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  I']stonia  have  traversed 
he  road  of  rapid  economic  and  cultural  development.  By 
1952  industrial  output  of  the LithuanianSoviet  Socialist 
Ftepuhlic  had  risen  to  2.4  times  the  pre-war  level,  in 
Latvia  3.6  and  in  Estonia  4.1  times. 

In  capitalist  Latvia  industry,  which  consisted  of  small 
mter prises  with  primitive  technique,  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  processing  agricultural  raw  materials.  In  Soviet 
Latvia  it  has  changed  radically,  with  chief  place  held  by 
machine  building. 

Iron  and  steel  smelting,  metal  processing,  the  chemi- 
cal and  timber  industries  and  manufacture  of  building 
materials  are  rapidly  expanding.  While  gross  output  rose 
)0  per  cent  during  the  previous  fiv(‘-year  plan,  output  of 
leavy  industry  doubled  and  machine  building  increased 
170  per  cent.  Light  industry,  too,  made  good  progress. 
Output  of  fabrics,  knitted  goods  and  footwear  almost 


doubled,  tinned-food  ont[)ut  increased  thrcndold  and  the 
fi.Hi  catch  more  tJian  dontded. 

The  urowth  of  indnstrv,  agriculture  and  culture  in  the 
Latvian  S.S.R.,  and  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living, 
said  J.  Kalnberzins,  First  Secret  ary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of  Latvia,  at  the  Twen- 
tieth Congress  of  the  C.P.S.U. , are  the  result  of  the  constant 
care  displayed  for  our  republic  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  (kP.S.U.  and  the  Soviet  Government,  the  result 
of  the  steadfast  application  of  the  Leninist  national 
policy  and  of  the  growing  friendship  and  aid  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Turn  for  a moment  to  the  Chuvash  Autonomous  Repub- 
Hc  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  be- 
tween its  tributaries  Sviyaga  and  Sura.  Grim  indeed  was 
Hie  lot  of  tbe  Chuvash  people  in  the  past.  Their  sufferings 
were  reflected  in  a legend  which  has  been  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation.  This  legend  describes  how  peo- 
j)le  diligently  sought  ha])piness,  but  somehow,  just  as 
it  was  within  grasp,  it  always  evaded  them.  However, 
as  time  went  on,  they  succeeded  in  catching  hp  with  the 
long-sought  happiness  and  began  to  divide  it  among  them- 
selves. It  was  apportioned  in  little  bits  to  all  peoples, 
but  the  Chuvash,  arriving  late  for  the  share-out,  were 
left  without  any. 

Life,  however,  has  wrought  changes  in  the  legend,  for 
in  the  friendly  family  of  the  nations  liberated  by  the  Oc- 
tober Revolution,  the  Chuvash  people,  too,  have  found 
hajipiness.  A bare  three  years  after  the  salvoes  of  the 
Aurora's  guns  heralded  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  the 
life  of  the  peoples  and  in  their  relations,  Lenin,  Chair- 
man of  the  (k)uncil  of  People’s  Commissars,  signed  the  de- 
cree proclaiming  the  Chuvash  Autonomous  Region.  Five 
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Vi  ars  laU'T  it  was  raiseal  lo  I hr  slatiis  oi  an  aiit  onoimuis 

9 

i'('|Mihlir,  and  year  hv  y('ai'  il  is  luHoiniiig  eeom an ical  1 y 
iiiorr  powri’l'n I and  inurr  culliirnd. 

Tiirro  wiiio-maki Jig  fadories,  a jiiimilivo  stockyard, 
and  a few  sawmills— siidi  was  the  industry  of  |)rc'-rcvo] n- 
ti  )nary  (dinvashia.  in  onr  days  il  has  ('noinoj'ri ng  w<  rks 
and  fadorics  making  (dcdrot(‘(  hnical  cqnijimonl  and 
1)  lilding  malorials.  Wood-processing  (Milorpriscs  aii' 
ojpiippcd  with  u])-to-dato  technique  and  there  iseonsiihr- 
a do  })roduet ion  of  consumer  goods;  locomotives  and  wag- 
gons are  rejiaired,  and  electrical  apparatus,  jirefahricatcd 
h )uses,  hosiery  and  knit  goods  and  food  industry  products 
a'o  also  manufactured.  Overall  output  has  increased 
d.i-fold  during  Soviet  rule. 

Vast  indeed  are  the  (dianges  lhal  have  taku'ii  jilace  in 
S )viet  Tataria,  situated  in  tlu'  middh'  I'eaches  ol  llu‘  V(  1- 
gM  and  iilong  the  lower  rmn  lies  of  Ihe  River  Kama. 

Tlu;  Tatar  writer  Shaiif  Kamal  has  widlUm  a story  ahuil 
tie  unfortnnate  Tatars  who  in  pre-revolutionary  times 
a ong  with  equally  unfortunate  peoph'  roamed  the  world 
ill  search  of'a  crust  of  bread.  Nowada\’Slhe  Tatars  have  no 
ii'ed.to  emigrate.  Soviet  jiower  has  tapped  the  natural 

Nvealth  of  the  countrv.  In  the  old  davs  much  ol  this  wealth 

• 

n it  only  was  not  used,  its  existence  was  not  even  known. 

In  the  fraternal  union  of  Soviet  re]uil)lics  the  Tatar 
-Autonomous  Republic  has  been  transformed  from  a baidc- 
ward  area  into  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  dis- 
t ‘lets  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Its  oil  has  won  for  it  the  name  of 
tlie  republic  of  “black  gold.”  It  holds  first  jdaci'  in  the  So- 
viet Union  for  oil  extraction.  Machine  buildiug,  cliemi- 
c il,  textile  and  food  industries  are  devidojiing  rajiidly. 
( ompared  with  ]irc-revolul  ionary  times  industrial  ontimt 
has  increased  lOb  tinu'S. 
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The  contours  of  the  rcqnibl ic  have  changed  beyond  rec- 
ognition. New  industrial  settlements  and  t owns — centres 
of  oil  jiroduction — have  made  their  ajipearance.  These  in- 
clude Leiiinogorsk,  Almetyevsk,  Ak-Bua  and  others.  The 
collective-farm  villages  are  gradually  being  transformed. 
Ancient  Kazan,  the  capital,  seat  of  industry  and  educa- 
tion, is  growing  rapidly. 

Equally  tempestuous  lias  been  the  growth  of  Soviet 
Bashkiria,  which  stretches  to  the  South  Urals — from  the 
Orenburg  steppe  with  its  feather-grass  t o the  emerald  green 
forests  along  the  River  Kama. 

In  the  past  the  colonial  policy  of  tsarism  and  the  op- 
pression of  the  feudal  overlords  doomed  the  Bashkirs  to 
jioverty.  We  read  of  this  povert  y in  an  official  report  made 
in  1902:  “The  poverty  of  the  Bashkirs  is  terrifying,  despite 
the  vast  stretches  of  land.  The  Bashkir  sows  just  as  much 
as  keeps  him  from  dying  of  starvation;  he  has  no  livestock 
and  no  implements;  he  has  neither  clothes  nor  domestic 
utensils,  and  his  hovel  is  such  that  one  stands  in  astonish- 
ment and  wonders  how  it  is  possible  to  live  in  it  during 
the  verv  severe  winters....” 

After  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  the  peo- 
ple of  Bashkiria  acquired  national  statehood  and  the  op- 
])ortunity  to  develop  their  economy  and  culture. 

What  was  the  state  of  industry  in  pre-revolutionary 
Bashkiria?  One  clothing  factory  and  a few  workshops  mak- 
ing copper  and  iron  objects.  And  today?  The  Bashkiria 
of  today  is  a republic  of  oil,  iron  and  steel  smelting  and 
machine  building.  In  Soviet  times  its  industrial  output 
has  increased  more  than  a hundredfold. 

The  republic’s  chief  wealth  is  its  oil,  of  which  it  pro- 
duces more  than  23  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  output. 
The  oil  iiidustry  has  summoned  to  life  a number  of  new 
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tov^iis.  Of  these  the  youngest  is  Salavat,  the  jioimlation  of 
which  in  the  first  four  yearsof  itsexisteiice  rose  to  60,000. 

Iso  matter  which  Soviet  republic  we  take,  be  it  Union 
or  autonomous,  big  or  small,  situated  along  the  Baltic 
coist  or  in  the  Caucasian  mountains,  along  the  Volga  or 
in  die  Urals,  in  the  northern  forests  and  tundra  or  in  the 
sultry  steppes  of  the  south  and  southeast,  everywhere  we 
sec  the  stupendous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
pa:d  four  decades  in  industry,  agriculture,  education  and 
in  i,he  daily  life  of  the  people. 

That  is  why  the  working  people  of  all  nationalities  ex- 
pnss  boundless  gratitude  to  the  Communist  Party  and  to 
th(  ir  friend  the  Russian  people.  In  a b‘tter  written  on  the 
occasion  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  their  autono- 
mc  us  republic,  the  working  people  of  \akutia  wrote: 

‘For  centuries  the  Yakut  people  dreamed  and  fought 
foi  a better  life;  down  the  centuries  our  folk-bards  narrat- 
ed stories  of  brave  men,  fearless  figliters  for  hajipiness 
aiii  freedom.  In  the  past  there  were  outbursts  of  anger  by 
fristrated  individuals,  burning  and  razing  of  the  man- 
sic  ns  owned  by  the  exploiters.  But  in  those  days  we  did  not 
sec  the  way  nor  did  we  have  the  means  with  which  to  win 

vii  tory  over  our  oppressors. 

‘The  road  to  victory  was  shown  to  us  by  the  Bolshevik 
Pcrty;  the  Russian  people  helped  usto  win  freedom  and,  in 
th3  course  of  three  centuries  of  joint  life,  painstakingly  ac- 
qr  ainted  us  with  their  culture,  with  thcdr  valiant  deeds  and 
in  mortal  exploits  for  the  emancipation  of  the  oppressed.” 
One  of  the  fruits  of  the  Leninist  national  policy  of  the 
Ccmmunist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Government  was  the 
training  in  all  the  Union  and  autonomous  rej)uldics  of 
skilled  personnel  drawn  from  the  working  class  and  other 
people.  Without  this  the  economic  and  cultural  back- 


wardness of  the  formerly  oj)[)ressed  ])eo])les  would  still 
be  with  us. 

With  a view  to  abolishing  the  backwardness  inherited 
by  the  outlying  national  i-egions,  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Soviet  Government  ensiu'ed  ra])id  rates  of  indus- 
trial development  for  them.  While  overall  out])ut  of  large- 
scale  industry  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1940  had  grown  twelve 
times  compared  with  ])re-revolut ionary  days,  in  the 
Kazakh  Republic  it  had  increased  22-fold,  in  Kirghizia 
160-fold,  and  in  the  Tajik  Republic  242-fold. 

Now  that  the  backwardness  of  the  formerly  oppressed 
nations  has  become  a thing  of  the  ])ast,  we  observe  a more 
even  rate  of  industrial  growth  in  the  Union  rej)ublics. 
Thus,  during  the  current  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  the  overall 
increase  envisaged  respectively  for  Azerbaijan  and  Ta- 
jikistan is  approximately  1.4  times,  for  Georgia,  Turkme- 
nia, Uzbekistan,  Latvia  and  Estonia  1.6  times,  for  the 
R.S.F.S.R.,  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Kirghizia  and  Mol- 
davia 1.7  times,  and  1.8  times  for  Lithuania.  Gross  out- 
put of  all  industry  in  Kazakhstan  will  have  increased  2.2 
times  with  comi)letion  of  the  current  ]dan. 

In  this  jdan,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  t>i'cvious  ones, 
more  ra])id  rates  of  develojuueiit  are  envisaged  for  the 
eastern  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  their  vast  deposits 
of  coal,  bauxites,  hydroelectric  resources,  timber,  iron- 
ore,  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  chemical  raw  ma- 
terials; these  areas  include  chieflv  Western  and  Eastern 
Siberia  and  a number  of  districts  inthe  Kazakh  Republic. 

Post-war  ex])ansion  in  the  Union  republics  and  growth 
in  numbers  of  trained  personnel  enable  them  to  play  a 
still  bigger  role  in  solving  general  state  tasks.  Lenin  al- 
wavs  stressed  the  necessitv  of  giving  free  rein  to  the  ini- 
tiative  of  the  re])ublics. 


Guidt'd  by  this  Leninist  eonnscd,  the  Twentieth  (^.on- 
jfress  of  the  C.P.S.IL  steered  a eoiirse  for  further  extend- 
; ng  the  powers  of  tlie  Union  repnl)lics  and  of  enhancing 
1 heir  role  in  managing  the  national  economy.  Reconstruc- 
I ion  of  the  management  of  industry  and  building,  which 
s now  under  way,  the  abolition  of  number  of  ministries 
Hid  the  establishment  of  the  national  economic  councils 
in  the  economic  administrative  areas  will  give  the  repub- 
lics  a bigger  say  in  developing  the  socialist  national  econ- 
omy. Republican  bodies  now  have  every  opportunity 
actively  to  participate  in  solving  questions  of  rational 
distribution  of  productive  forces,  better  utilization  of 
the  natural  wealth  and  correct  specialization  of  the  econo- 
my. The  reorganization  clears  the  way  for  popular  init  ia- 
tive. It  will  facilitate  an  economic  and  cultural  upbuild- 
ing which  takes  into  account  the  specific  features,  natu- 
ral conditions  and  national  traditions  and  the  experi- 


ence acquired.  For  instance,  everybody  knows  that  Uzbeki- 
stan is  famous  for  its  cotton — the  main  branch  of  its  agri- 
culture. Hence,  its  planning  authority  will  now  plan  more 
cotton  mills  and  ginneries.  This,  in  turn,  presupposes 
more  attention  to  making  the  machines  and  equipment 
for  these  enterprises  and  for  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding agriculture  of  the  republic.  Extension  of  the  rights 
of  the  republics  signifies  a new  phase  in  their  development, 
a steady  advance  in  the  national  economy  and  culture  of 
all  the  Soviet  republics. 

The  industrialization,  which  presupposed  the  building 
of  large  industrial  centres  in  all  Union  and  autonomous  re- 
publics, and  the  reorganization  of  agriculture  on  cooper- 
ative socialist  lines,  were  accomjtanied  by  an  unprece- 
dented rise  in  the  cultural  level  of  the  Soviet  peoples. 


U 


FRUITS  OF  THE  CULTURAL  RETOLUIION 


Unswerving  adherence  to  the  Leninist  national  ])olicy 
enabled  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Government 
to  effect  a genuinely  cultural  revolution  in  all  the  Union 
and  autonomous  re})ublics.  An  im])ortant  result  of  this 
was  the  abolition  of  illiteracv  from  which  the  overwhelm- 

K 

ing  majority  of  the  population  suffered,  the  introduction 
of  universal  seven-year  schooling  and  the  training  of  a 
numerous,  national,  socialist  intelligentsia. 

The  state  of  public  educatioji  is  one  of  the  clearest  in- 
dications of  the  cultural  level  of  any  country  or  of  any 
nation.  Fully  understandable,  therefore,  was  the  emotion 
and  the  joy  with  which  Deputy  Tairova  addressed  the 
U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet  in  February  1957  about  public 
education  in  Soviet  Azerbaijan. 

“For  numbers  attending  the  general  educational  schools,” 
she  said,  “Azerbaijan  holds  third  place  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. For  every  thousand  of  the  population  we  have  176 
school  pupils,  that  is,  above  the  average  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
And  this,  comrades,  in  a republic  where  before  the  Revo- 
lution more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  population  could 
neither  read  nor  write.” 

Representatives  of  d ajik  and  Turkmenian,  Uzbek  and 
Kazakh,  Kirghiz  and  Bashkir,  Tatar  and  Mordovian,  Ud- 
murt and  other  Soviet  peoples  spoke  with  the  same  pride 
of  the  truly  magnificent  achievements  in  the  sphere  of  pub- 
lic education  and  other  sectors  of  cultural  uphuilding. 

Before  the  October  Revolution  Tajikistan  had  oidy  a 
few  elementary  schools  conducted  hy  clergy  and  attmided 
by  children  of  the  beys  and  mullahs.  In  those  days  only 
one  in  every  two  hundred  was  literate.  In  the  present  day 
Tajik  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  there  are  thousands  of 
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f^tMUTal  scliools,  dozens  of  secondary  sjK'cial ized  eslaldisli- 
nients  and  nine  colleges.  The  'Fajik  writer  Sadriddiii 
Aini,  who  wit  nessed  the  darkness  and  ignoi-ance  of  his  ]>eo- 
ple  when  the  country  was  dominat  ed  by  tsarist  officials 
and  Uzbek  and  Tajik  feudal  lords  headed  by  the  Emir 
of  Bokhara,  was  one  of  lliose  who  took  an  active  ]>art  in 
the  cultural  revolution  in  the  Tajik  Repulilic.  Here  is 
what  he  wrote  about  the  gains  of  his  i)eoj)le  after  the  Octo- 
ber Revolution: 

“I  lived  40  of  my  75  years  in  the  dark  epoch  of  feudal- 
ism and  the  emirate,  and  only  with  the  advent  of  Soviet 
power  did  my  eyes  see  the  clear  light  of  day.” 

Higher  education  has  develojied  in  a big  way  in  all  the 
Soviet  republics.  For  example,  in  the  Uzbek  S.S.R.  there 
are  at  the  present  time  112,000  specialists  with  higher 
and  secondary  education.  Its  research  institutes  have  a 
staff  of  over  60,000  scientific  personnel.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution there  were  no  higher  educational  establishments 
in  Uzbekistan,  nor  was  there  a single  Uzbek  engineer. 

“In  the  block  of  buildings  where  I live,”  said  Ismail 
Ibragimov,  teacher  in  No.  5 secondary  school  in  Tash- 
kent, “there  was  not  a single  literate  person  in  pre-revolu- 
tionary times.  Today  every  Idock  has  people  who  have  had 
higher  education  or  wdio  are  studying  in  college  or  second- 
arv  school.  Mv  sister  Aziza  and  her  husband  Salikh 

t.  « 

finished  the  law  faculty  and  are  now’  working  on  their  dis- 
sertations for  a science  degree.  In  the  house  next  door  are 
my  friends  Djura,  a doctor,  Nasir,  engineer,  Umar, 
economist,  Abdullah,  agriculture  expert,  Mukhaiye,  ac- 
countant, and  mv  cousin  Maksuda,  literarv  critic". 

The  same  progress  in  training  a national  intelligentsia 
has  been  made  by  the  other  republics.  Comj)ared  with  i)re- 
war  days  alone,  the  number  of  specialists  with  higher 


education  in  Estonia  has  increased  almost  threefold,  in 
Turkmenia  3.3  times,  in  Moldavia  and  Tajikistan  3.4 
times,  in  Kazakhstan  3.8  and  iu  Kirghizia  4.8  times.  The 
number  of  scientific  workers  has  risen  during  the  same  pe- 
riod by  50  j)er  cent  in  the  Ukraine,  more  than  doubled  in 
Latvia  and  Azerbaijan,  nearly  threefold  in  ITstonia  and 
more  than  threefold  in  Lithuania. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  was  not  a single  higher 
educational  establishment  on  the  vast  territory  of  Ka- 
zakhstan, Kirghizia,  Usbekistan,  Turkmenia  and  Taji- 
kistan. Today  in  these  five  rejniblics  there  are  85  colleges 
training  peo])le  for  the  different  sectors  of  the  administra- 
tion, industry,  agriculture  and  public  education.  Tbe  same 
can  be  said  about  Byelorussia,  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia 
which  in  the  old  days  did  not  have  a single  college  and  now 
have  their  universities  and  numerous  institutes. 

A striking  fact  is  that,  for  scale  of  higher  education, 
the  Soviet  rejmblics  are  ahead  both  of  the  countries  of 
the  East  and  the  West  European  capitalist  countries.  In 
Uzbekistan,  for  inst aiice,  for  every  10,000  of  the  popula- 
tion there  are  81  people  w’itli  higher  education,  that  is, 
double  the  figure  for  France  and  7 times  that  of  Turkey. 

The  same  progress  can  be  observed  in  ITiion  and  autono- 
mous republics.  Take,  for  example,  Chuvashia,  where  in 
1917  about  90  per  cent  of  the  population  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  In  our  days  Chuyashia  has  oyert  aken  many 
capitalist  countries  in  Western  Europe  and  especially  in 
Asiaforleyel  of  higher  education.  Eight  out  of  every  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  (diuvashia  have  had  a higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  scale  of  the  scientific  research  carried  out  in  the 
Soviet  republics  is  a striking  indication  of  the  cultural 
growth  of  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Ukraine, Bye- 
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lonissia,  Uzb(‘kistan,  Kazaklist an,  Kirghizia,  Georgia, 
Az?rbaijaii,  Armenia,  Tajikistan, '1  urkmeiiia,  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  have  their  own  academies  of  sciences. 
The  Moldavian  Republic  has  a branch  of  the  II.S.S.R. 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  branches  are  also  functioning 
in  the  Tatar,  Bashkir,  Yakut,  Karelian  and  many  otlur 
autonomous  republics.  To  fully  appreciate  the  cultural 
ac  lievements  of  the  Soviet  peoples  it  should  l)e  borne  in 
mjnd  that  48  of  the  nationalities  had  no  alphabet  before 
th  ‘ October  Revolution.  Soviet  ])owcr,  in  addition  1 o bring- 
in^  them  all  the  blessings  of  education,  has  made  them 
aedve  contributors  to  the  treasure-house  of  world  culture. 

Lot  us  turn  for  a moment  to  the  history  of  the  Bashkir 
people  who  in  pre-revolutionary  days  had  neither  alpha- 
bet, literary  language  nor  theatre.  Today  they  have  their 
ovm  writers  and  scientists,  composei'S  and  actors.  They 
arj  justly  proud  that  books  in  the  Bashkir  language  are 
new  read  in  translation  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  working  people  of  Bashkiria  are  even  prouder  of  the 
faT  that  the  fame  of  their  hallet  and  folk  dances  has  al- 
ready spread  beyond  the  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Performances  by  Zaituna  Nasretdinova,  Guzel  Sulei- 
manova,  Khalyaf  Safiullin,  MukhamiT  lelrisov  and  other 
outstanding  Bashkir  masters  of  the  dance  have  more  than 
once  drawn  rounds  of  applause  in  \4et-Nam,  Bulgaria, 
B’itain  and  other  countries. 

Each  nation  is  rightly  proud  of  its  national  literature 
music,  painting  and  dramatic  art.  Books  liy  Russian  writ- 
ers are  read  by  the  working  people  of  other  nationalities 
ii  their  own  language,  while  books  by  writers  of  tlu'Se  na- 
tijiialities  are  known  among  the  Russian  reading  i)ublic. 
Tiie  Soviet  national  cultures  supplement  and  enrich  each 
Ollier.  The  recent  festivals  held  in  Moscow  devoti'd  to  the 
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art  and  literat  lire  of  the  fraternal  republ ies  — Byelorussia, 
Bashkiria,  Turkmenia,  Latvia,  Armenia,  Estonia,  Tajiki- 
stan and  Tataria— were  striking  testimony  to  the  blos- 
soming of  genuinely  national  cultures. 

Soviet  culture,  which  is  socialist  in  content,  assumes 
different  forms  and  finds  different  methods  of  expression 
among  the  nationalities,  depending  on  language  and  way 
of  life.  The  Soviet  socialist  culture  does  not  abolish  the 
national  culture,  it  imparts  content  to  it.  And  vice  versa, 
the  national  culture  does  not  obliterate  the  socialist  cul- 
ture, it  gives  it  form. 

Socialist  culture  does  not  poison  the  mind  with  the  ven- 
om of  nationalism,  it  educates  jieople  in  the  sjiirit  of  com- 
munism, in  the  spirit  of  proletarian  internationalism. 
The  workers,  peasants  and  intelligentsia  of  all  the  Soviet 
republics,  brought  up  on  the  ideas  of  internationalism, 
equality  of  races  and  nations,  cooperation  and  friendshi]) 
of  the  peoples,  take  as  their  starting-point  that  each  na- 
tion makes  its  contribution  to  world  culture.  They  hold 
that  every  nation,  be  it  l)ig  or  small,  has  qualities  and 
specific  features  which  are  inherent  in  it  alone  and  are  net 
found  in  other  nations.  These  peculiarities  are  the  contri- 
bution which  each  nation  makes  to  the'  common  treuisure- 

house  of  world  culture,  thereby  supjilement ing  and  en- 
riching it. 

The  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  opened  up  wide 
opportunities  for  the  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  all  the  nationalities  inhabiting  the  IkS.S.R., 
for  asserting  indcqiendent  statehood  and  developing  the 
cultures  national  in  form  and  socialist  in  content. 

After  the  October  Revolution  all  the  restrictions  from 
which  the  downtrodden  national  minorities  of  tsarist 
Russia  suffered  wv're  aliolished.  For  example,  the  Jews 
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gained  access  to  the  trades  and  ju-ofessions  from  which 
t lev  had  been  debarred.  Thus,  an  end  was  put  to  tlie 

“Jewish  Question”  in  Russia. 

However,  the  advances  made  l)y  the  Sovi(‘t  republics 
i 1 economic  and  cultural  devtdo}iment  should  not  he  tak- 
en to  mean  that  the  level  is  tlie  same  everywhere.  From 
t iis  it  follows  that  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet 
(lovernment  will  continue  -to  take  measures  for 
t tie  further  development  of  the  ei  onomy  and  culture 
cf  the  republics,  taking  into  account  their  sjjccific 

f latures. 

In  its  national  policy  the  Communist  Party,  as  stated 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Twentieth  Congress  of  the  C.P .S.U., 

1 as  always  based  itself  on  the  Leninist  thesis  that  social- 
ism, far  from  abolishing  national  dilTerenccs  and  peculi- 
arities, on  the  contrary,  ensures  all  round  development 
j nd  flowering  of  the  economy  and  culture  of  all  the  na- 
tions  and  peoples.  The  Twentieth  t'ongress  stressed  that 
the  Party  will  continue  to  give  close  attention  to  these 

features  in  its  practical  work. 

It  was  from  this  standpoint  that  the  Twentieth  Congress 
adopted  the  proposal  made  by  the  (>ntral  Committee  of 
the  Party  to  establish  a special  mixed-national,  inter-re- 
])ublican  body  to  he  known  as  the  Economic  C'ommission 
of  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities  of  the  IJ.S.S.R.  Sui«’eme 
Soviet.  The  commission  was  set  up  in  February  1957.  It 
ronsists  of  a chairman  and  30  members — two  represent- 
atives from  each  Union  republic.  \Mien  matters  aflecting 
I he  interests  of  one  or  another  of  the  autonomous  re]  uh- 
ics,  autonomous  regions  or  national  areas,  are  exam- 
ned  by  the  commission  it  is  attended  by  the  Soviet  of 
Nationalities  deputies  representing  I he  given  antonomous 
•epublic,  autonomous  region  or  Jiational  area.  Ihe 
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Economic  Commission  will  further  streiigtlu'ii  Ihe  frater- 
nal cooperation  of  the  Soviet  rej)uhlics. 

In  sum,  these  developments  testify  that  the  Great  Oc- 
tober Socialist  Revolution,  having  overthrown  the  rule  of 
the  landlords  and  capitalists  and  establishing  the  power 
of  the  Soviets,  signilied  a deep-going  revolution  in  nation- 
al relations  and  in  the  political,  economic  and  cultural 

life  of  the  peoples. 

GRAND  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NEW  NATIONS 

The  historic  significance  of  the  Great  October  Socialist 
Revolution  is  that  it  abolished  exploitation  of  man  by 
man  and  national  oppression,  cleared  the  \\  ay  foi  eternal 
cooperation  and  friendship  of  the  free  and  equal  peoples 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  new  socialist  nations. 
These  new  nations  grew  and  became  strong  in  the  piocess 
of  socialist  construction  which  was  accompanied  h}  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  class  composition  of  the  Soviet 
peoples,  in  their  outlook  and  in  their  relations. 

The  socialist  nations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  differ  fundamen- 
tally from  the  old,  bourgeois  nations.  Ihe  economic  base 
of  the  bourgeois  nations  is  }>rivate  capitalist  oNMieishij) 
of  the  means  of  production  (factories  and  mills,  the  land 
and  its  wealth).  Private  ownership  divides  people  into 
propertied  and  propertyless,  into  exploiters  and  exploited, 
and  gives  birth  to  national  oi>pression.  Ihe  economic  base 
of  the  socialist  nations  is  social  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  which  brings  people  closer  and  laecludes 
any  possibility  of  social  and  national  opjn'cssion. 

Bourgeois  nations  consist  of  hostile  classes.  For  this 
reason  llu'y  are  torn  and  rmit  by  the  irreconcilable  (ontia 
diction  between  labour  and  ca|)ital,  between  woiking  elass 
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and  bourgeoisie.  The  socialist  ualioiis  of  tlie  Soviet  coiiii- 
trv,  oil  the  other  hand,  consist  of  two  friendly  classes  — 
the  working  class  and  peasantry;  and  working  in  harmony 
with  the  classes  on  behalf  of  their  nation  and  of  all  the 
Soviet  nations  is  the  Soviet  intelligentsia  recruited  fre  ni 
the  ranks  of  the  ]ieople. 

The  alliance  between  the  working  class  and  working 
peasantry,  forged  by  the  Communist  Party,  is  the  source 
of  all  the  successes  achieved  by  the  Soviet  nations  in  build- 
ing the  new  life.  This  alliance  ensured  the  victory  of  the 
Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  and  the  construction 
of  socialism  and  at  present  ensures  successful  construc- 
tion of  communist  society.  Continued  strengthening  of 
the  alliance  between  the  workers  and  peasants  and  the 
friendship  of  the  socialist  nations  of  the  Soviet  country 
are  assured  bv  the  historic  decisions  of  the  twentieth  Con- 
uress  of  the  Party  and  the  recent  Plenums  of  its  Central 
Committee. 

The  capitalist  nations  are  ruled  by  the  bourgeoisie  and 
its  nationalist  parties.  To  justify  the  policy  of  national 
oppression  and  military  plunder,  the  bourgeois  national- 
ist parties  of  the  colonial  powers  vigorously  propagate  the 
absurd  theories  about  “higher”  and  “lower”  races,  Ihe 
first  of  these,  it  goes  without  saying,  does  the  ruling,  the 
function  of  the  second  being  to  obey,  not  to  question.  Under 
the  flag  of  racism  the  American  ini]»erialists  are  hankering 
after  an  unrealizable  idea — a world  state  under  the  tu- 
telage of  the  U.S.A.  The  pursuit  of  this  ignoble  aim  ex- 
plains why  they  have  proclaimed  the  Eisenhower  doc- 
trine, designed  to  transform  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa  into  American  colonies. 

The  new  socialist  nations  are  headed  by  the  working 
class  and  its  Marxist,  C'ommunist  Party.  The  Party  tire- 


lessly educates  tlie  nations  in  the  sj)irit  of  jiroletariaii 
internationalism,  international  solidarity,  Iraternal  co- 
o[)eration  and  friendship  with  the  working  })eo])le  of  all 
nations. 

The  unbreakable  friend.shi])  of  the  j)eoj)les  of  the  social- 
ist multi-national  country  is  a vivid  and  striking  embodi- 
ment of  the  idea  of  jiroletarian  internationalism.  Ihe  fra- 
ternal friendship  of  the  peo|)les  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
deep  historical  and  social-jjolit ical  roots.  It  originated  and 
gained  strength  in  centuries  of  joint  struggle  waged  by 
Russian,  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  workers  and  j)eas- 
ants  and  the  working  peojile  of  the  other  nationalities 
against  common  enemies — tsar,  landlords,  bourgeoisie  and 
foreign  invaders;  it  was  sealed  with  the  blood  shed  by  the 
Soviet  peojile  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Civil  War  of 
1918-20  and  the  Great  Patriotic  War  of  1941-45. 

The  fascist  invaders,  who  on  June  22,  1941  treacherous- 
ly attacked  the  peace-loving  Soviet  country,  pursued  the 
aim  of  destroying  the  first  socialist  state  of  workers  and 
peasants.  They  wanted  to  seize  the  land  and  its  wealth, 
to  annihilate  millions  of  Soviet  people,  use  the  survivors 
as  slaves  for  German  barons  and  magnates,  and  thus  doom 
them  to  eternal  sorrow  and  .suffering.  The  question  was  one 
of  life  or  death  for  the  Soviet  state,  whether  the  peoples  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  remain  free  or  fall  into  slavery. 

In  tho.se  grim  days  the  peojiles  of  the  country,  respond- 
ing to  the  call  of  the  Central  Committee  headed  by  J.  \. 
Stalin,  rallied  to  the  defence  of  the  great  gains  of  socialism. 
All  their  energies  were  directed  towards  achieving  a sin- 
gle noble  aim — the  destruction  of  the  fascist  invaders. 
They  did  not  flinch  at  sacrifice  or  difficulty,  staunchly 
endured  the  jirivations  and  fought  aud  laboured  valiant- 
ly for  the  socialist  homeland. 
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In  llio  battk's  against  llie  fascist  cMiemy  the  fraternal 
clliance  and  friendslii}'  of  tln>  ]ieoi)les  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
crew  stronger.  The  Ukrainian  Ivan  Kravchenko,  Hero  of 
t he  Sovier  Union,  a native  of  tin*  Pereyaslav-Klimel- 
1 itsky  District,  died  the  death  of  the  hrave  during  the  bat- 
tle of  Moscow,  and  the  Russian  Sibeidans  Ivanov,  Semyo- 
nov, Pc'tnkliov,  Syiisyiilyatin  and  others,  won  the  coun- 
try’s highest  award— Ib'ro  of  the  SovicT  Union— for  their 
part  in  fc^rcing  the  Dnieper  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
lU'reyaslav-Khmelnitsky.  The  Russian  ])ilot  Alexander  Po- 
] ryslikin,  a Sil)erian,  qualified  for  tlie  Hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union  award  three  times  in  tlie  liatlles  for  the  liberation 
of  the  Ukraine.  The  Ukrainian  pilot  Ivan  Kozhedub, 
also  renowned  for  his  three  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union 
awards,  fought  valiantly  in  the  Russian  skies.  The  ex- 
)loit  of  the  glorious  son  of  the  Russian  ]ieople,  Alexaiidei 
jdatrosov,rank-and-file  soldier,  became  the  model  of  self- 
ess  heroism  for  all  Soviet  soldiers.  Matrosov’s  exploit 
vas  emulated  by  the  intrepid  Ukrainian  soldiers  Gutchen- 
co,  Kolesnik,  Gerasimenko  and  Shevchenko,  and  by  men  of 

1 he  other  nationalities  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  the  battles  for  the  liberation  of  the  Russian  and 
Jkrainian,  Byelorussian  and  Moldavian,  Lithuanian  and 
Latvian,  Estonian  and  Karelian  soil  valiant  sons  of  all 
he  Soviet  peoples  displayed  unprecedented  heroism.  For 
calour  in  one  battle  alone— the  forcing  of  the  Dnieper— 
nearly  2,000  soldiers  of  more  than  30  nationalities 
qualified  for  the  coveted  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union  award. 

The  vitality  of  the  friendship  of  the  Soviet  peoples  was 
manifested  also  in  the  guerilla  warfare  waged  behind  the 
jiiemy  lines.  In  Karelia,  to  mention  but  one  sector,  men 
□f  20  Soviet  nationalities  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  par- 
tisans. Even  more  nationalities  were  represented  in  the 
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partisan  formations  led  by  Kovpak,  Fyodorov,  Saburov, 
Pavlov  and  Voronyansky  in  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine. 
“'I'lie  feeling  that  von  alwavs  have  someone  at  vour 
elbow,”  wrote  Maxim  Rylsky,  Ukrainian  poet,  “is  widely 
developed  among  the  best  people  of  our  country.  Broad- 
ly sjieaking  this  feeling  is  what  we  call  friendship  of  the 
])eo])les. 

“Friendslii  j)  of  the  peojdes  was  one  of  the  guarantees  of 
victory  in  the  Great  Patriotic  War.  Russians,  Ukraini- 
ans,  Byelorussians,  Georgians,  Armenians,  Azerbaijani- 
ans, Uzbeks,  Tajiks,  Kazakhs  and  Bashkirs  defended 
Moscow  and  fought  for  Leningrad,  Stalingrad,  Kiev, 
Minsk,  Sevastopol  and  Odessa. 


“As  a writer  I cannot  but  recall  that  during  the  war  the 
Azerbaijan  poet  Samed  Vurgun  hailed  the  Ukrainian 
])artisans  with  ringing  verse,  that  the  Russian  writer  Ar- 
kadi Gaidar  died  the  death  of  the  brave  in  the  Ukraine.... 

“Always  together— on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  labour 
— such  is  the  motto  of  the  multi-national  and  united  So- 
viet people.” 

The  ill-.starred  Hitler  politicians  and  strategists  cal- 
culated that  a sudden  treacherous  blow  against  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  suffice  for  a “blitz”  victory  over  the  So- 
viet Union;  they  believed  that  the  first  military  failures 
would  give  rise  to  conflicts  between  the  working  class 
and  peasantry,  that  internecine  strife  would  follow  and 
that  the  Soviet  state  would  fall  to  pieces. 

But  the  fascist  politicians  and  strategists  badly  miscal- 
culated. In  the  days  of  mortal  danger  the  mighty  alliance 
of  the  workingclass  and  collective-farm  peasantry  and  the 
friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R. gained  instrength. 

The  war  against  the  fascist  aggressors  became  the  sacred 
cause  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  country.  Their  mili- 
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tciit  (“oopernt ion  and  unbreakable  fraternity  \vc‘re  c'xeel- 
kntly  expressed,  for  example,  in  the  words  addressed  by 
tl  e people  of  Uzbekistan  to  the  Uzbek  soldier. 

“Your  people  are  kith  and  kin  of  the  Soviet  Union,” 
wrote  the  working  people  of  Uzbekistan  to  their  soldier 
sens  and  brothers,  husbands  and  fatlur  s at  the  front.  “The 
Russians,  Ukrainians,  Byelorussians,  Azerbaijanians, 
Georgians,  Armenians,  Tajiks,  Turkmenians,  Kazakhs  and 
Kirghiz  now  fighting  together  with  you  s])ent  days  and 
11  gilts  building  our  grand  house,  our  eountry  and  our 
culture 

“Now  this  house  of  your  elder  Russian  brother  and  the 

C-' 

houses  of  your  brother  Byelorussians  and  ITrainians  have 
b ‘en  broken  into  by  Hitler  bandits,  who  have  brought 
with  them  the  brown  plague,  the  gallows  and  the  knout, 
h inger  and  death.  But  the  house  of  Ihe  Russian  is  also 

V )ur  house....” 

« ' 

Victory  in  the  war  revealed  to  the  working  peo])le  of 
the  Soviet  country  and  their  friends  abroad  with  even  great- 
e;‘  force  the  importance  of  the  friendshij)  of  the  nations. 
Il  is  quite  clear  that  single-handed  the  Soviet  peoples 
could  not  have  defeated  Hitler’s  hordes.  How  could 
I krainians  or  Byelorussians,  Moldavians,  Lithuanians, 
Latvians,  Estonians  or  Karelians,  fighting  single-handed, 
have  thrown  off  the  Hitler  yoke?  They  could  not  have  done 
so.  It  was  thanks  to  the  fact  that  all  the  Soviet  nat  ions 
were  united  in  the  mighty  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics  and  linked  together  in  uul)reakable  friendship 
tliat  the  brutal,  crafty  and  strong  enemy  was  brought  to 
his  knees. 

No  capitalist  multi-national  country  could  have  wdth- 
sl  ood  the  trials  to  which  the  Soviet  LTiion  was  subjected 
during  the  w^ar.  This  unshakable  friendship  was,  and  is, 
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the  source  of  the  streiigth  and  invincibility  of  the  social- 
ist multi-national  state. 

Cemented  in  the  war  against  the  fascist  invader  it  has 
;\ielded  splendid  results  on  all  sectors  of  ))eaceful  com- 
munist construction  in  the  post-war.  It  wasthanks  t o the 
support  of  all  the  tieoples  that  the  war-devastated  econo- 
my of  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Moldavia,  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  and  of  numerous  regions  of  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  was  quickly  rebuilt  and  ex])anded. 

The  strength  of  this  friendshii)  is  felt  dailv  in  the  thou- 
sands  of  big  and  small  deeds  by  the  Soviet  people— the 
builders  of  communism.  It  is  expressed  in  socialist  emula- 
tion by  the  miners  of  the  Donets  and  Kuznetsk  coal  ba- 
sins, by  the  machine  buildc'rs  of  the  Russian  f e'dc'ration 
and  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  the  builders  of  Stalingrad 
and  Minsk,  the  wnuking  people  of  Riga  and  Tallin,  Yere- 
van and  Kiev,  and  by  Russian,  Ukrainian,  Armenian  and 
Kirghiz  collective  farmers;  it  is  expressed  also  in  Russian 
factories  passing  on  their  tried  methods  of  smelting 
metal  to  the  iron  and  steel  plants  in  Georgia,  Uzbekistan 
and  Kazakhstan,  in  the  production  cooperation  and  so- 
cialist mutual  aid  of  Ivanovo  and  Tashkent  textile- 
workers,  Azerbaijanian  and  Bashkir  oil-workers,  Central 
Asian  and  Transcaucasian  cotton-growT'rs. 

The  production  friendship  betwTen  Gorkv  and  Kutaisi 
automobile  wnukers,  Georgian  and  Azerbaijanian  tube- 
makers,  and  betwTen  the  personnel  of  other  factories  in 
the  Union  and  autonomous  republics  is  becoming  doser. 
It  plays  an  imj)ortaiit  role  in  raising  labour  productivi- 
ty—the  decisive  condition  for  the  transition  from  social- 
ism to  communism. 

Fraternal  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
manifested  in  building  the  world’s  biggest  hydroelectric 
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stations  and  canals,  in  erecting  the  industrial  giants  in 
the  R.S.F.S.R.  and  the  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan  and  Azer- 
haijaii,  Turkmenia  and  in  the  other  Soviet  repiihlics.  ter 
example,  workers  of  26  nationalities  took  part  in  build- 
ing the  Volga-Don  Canal  which  luns  through  Russian 

] ands. 

The  Soviet  multi-national  country  knows  not  a few 
jactories,  educational  establishments  and  military  units, 
iitate  and  collective  farms  in  which  representatives  of 
lumerous  nationalities  live  in  friendship  and  woik  self- 
lessly for  their  socialist  homeland.  Thus,  in  the  renowned 
Uzbek  collective  farm  headed  by  Khamrakul  liiisun- 
oulov,  thrice  Hero  of  Socialist  Labour,  there  are  people 
of  15  nationalities;  Uzbeks  and  Kazakhs,  Tajiks  and  Kir- 
ghiz, Russians  and  Ukrainians,  Byelorussians  and  Uigurs, 

and  others. 

The  friendship  and  fraternal  coo]ieration  of  the  peoples 
of  theU.S.S.R.  are  unfolding  more  and  more  in  the  joint 
effort  to  fulfil  the  assignment  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Soviet  Government  for  a sharp  upswing  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture,  to  produce  plenty  and  afterwards 
an  abundance  of  consumer  goods.  Addressing  a meeting 
of  agricultural  workers  of  the  South  and  North  (.aucasus 
in  March  1957,  N.  S.  Khrushchov  said  on  this  score; 

“Gathered  at  this  meeting  are  Russians,  Daghestanians, 
Ossets,  Chechens,  Ingushes,  Kabardinians,  Balkarians, 
Kalmyks  and  Adygeis.  Present  here  as  guests  are  Ukrain- 
ians, but  among  the  participants  of  the  meeting  there 
are  also  not  a few  Ukrainians.  What  a pleasure  it  is  to  see 
this  friendlyfraternal  family.  We  have  here  a really  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  the  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the 
U.S.S.R.Isthere  any,  even  the  slightest , sign  of  national 
[inimosity?  Each  lives  with  but  one  thought  tostieiigth- 
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en  our  multi-national  socialist  state.  Ossets  challenge 
Kabardinians  to  competition,  Kabai'dinians  compete 
with  Russians,  and  Russians  challenge  Ukrainians.  All 
want  to  compete,  to  help  one  another,  to  exchange  the 
best  experiences,  in  order  to  go  ahead  and  ensure  a real 
abundance  of  products  for  the  population,  to  pave  the 
way  for  switching  from  socialist  to  communist  forms  of 
distribution.” 

The  Soviet  peoples  warmly  approved  and  actively  su])- 
ported  the  decision  of  the  C.P.S.U.  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  cultivate  virgin  and  fallow  lands  in  the  east- 
ern areas  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  and  in  the  Kazakh  Rei)ub- 
lic.  Responding  to  the  call  of  the  Communist  Party, 
350,000  patriots  from  the  different  Union  and  autonomous 
republics  voluntarily  set  out  for  the  virgin  lands  where 
they  have  displayed  labour  valour  worthy  of  the  build- 
ers of  communism.  At  the  moment  the  working  people 
of  the  countryside  are  competing  in  all  the  republics 
under  the  slogan  “Catch  up  with  the  U.S.A.  in  the  next 
few  years  in  per  capita  })roduction  of  meat,  milk  and 

butter.” 

What  does  this  signify?  It  signiries  that  the  interests 
of  the  Communist  Party,  the  Soviet  Government  and  all 
the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  one,  that  the  alliance  of 
the  working  class  and  peasantry  and  the  friendship  of  the 
peoples  are  strong  and  invincible. 

All  the  socialist  nations  are  dee})ly  interested  in  the 
economic,  political  and  cultural  flowering  of  the  frater- 
nal Union  and  autonomous  republics.  The  magnificent 
programme  of  communist  construction  drawn  up  by  the 


Partv  has  become  the  vital  cau.se  of  the  working  people  of 
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the  different  nationalities.  Therein  liesthe  guarantee  that 
it  will  be  successfully  carii(d  out. 
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“We  constantly  feel  the  life-giving  friendship  of  the 
p 'oples  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we  feel  the  warm  rays 
o'  the  sun,”  sav  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  multi-national 
state. 

Every  day  on  the  numerous  sectors  of  communist  con- 
struction Soviet  people  demonstrate  the  life-asserting 
f(  rce  of  the  worker-peasant  alliance,  of  the  moral  and  po- 
litical unity  of  Soviet  society,  friendship  of  the  peoples 
a id  socialist  patriotism.  Socialist  patriotism  signifies 
the  ardent  love  for  the  socialist  homeland  inherent  in  the 
p?ople  of  all  nationalities.  Soviet  patriotism  harmoiiious- 
combines  love  of  the  working  people  for  their  place  of 
birth,  national  traditions  and  culture  with  love  for  the 
country  as  a whole,  for  the  entire  Soviet  Union,  with  re- 
s'lect  for  other  nations.  In  contrast  to  bourgeois  national- 
ism, which  sows  mistrust  and  discord  among  the  nations, 
Siviet  patriotism  does  not  divide,  but  closely  rallies  all 
the  nations  of  the  country  into  a single  fraternal  family. 
Therein  lies  the  source  of  the  unbreakable  and  ever- 
g “owing  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  inspir- 
e:*  and  organizer  of  the  unprecedented  friendship  of  the 
peoples  of  the  country.  It  sees  its  sacred  task  in  constant- 
strengthening  the  friendship  and  (ooperation  oftheso- 
c alist  nations— the  source  of  the  might  and  invincibil- 
ity of  the  Soviet  multi-national  state,  the  guarantee  of 
successful  communist  construction. 

Citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  educated  in  the  spirit  of 
fiaternal  cooperation  and  friendship  of  the  nations,  re- 
s )ect  the  rights  and  independence  of  other  nations  and 
c juntries.  They  are  resolute  champions  of  world  peace. 

“Soviet  people,”  wrote  the  Indian  author  Navtej,  “are 
in  the  van  of  the  world-wide  fight  for  peace.  Hence  for  those 
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who  have  visited  the  Soviet  Union,  who  have  lived  and 
breathed  the  Soviet  atmosphere,  this  seems  very  natu- 
ral. It  would  be  surprising  if  it  were  otherwise,  because 
])eace  is  the  pulse  of  Soviet  life.” 

The  noble  jirincijiles  of  friends!) i])  and  fraternity  of 
the  peoples,  })roclaimed  four  decades  ago  by  the  Octolu'r 
Revolution  and  which  first  triumphed  in  the  Soviet  mul- 
ti-national state,  find  successful  application  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  socialist  camp.  Relations  between  the 
U.S.S.R.,  ('hina  and  all  the  countries  of  Peoi)le’s  Democ- 
racy are  based  on  comjilele  equality  and  mutual  resjiect 
for  the  interests,  national  inde})endence  and  sovereignty 
of  those  countries.  The  essence  of  these  relations  is  sin- 
cere friendship,  close  economic  and  cultural  cooperation 
and  fraternal  mutual  aid  of  the  new,  socialist  nations. 

The  ever-growing  economic  coojieration  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  peoj.de’s  democratic  countries  facilitates, 
on  the  basis  of  agreed  economic  plans,  a more  rational 
and  fuller  utilization  of  the  natural  wealth  and  material 
resources  in  the  common  interests  of  all  the  countries  ot 
the  socialist  camp,  in  the  interests  of  strengthening  their 
economic  and  defence  capacity  against  hostile  sallies 
by  the  imperialists,  in  the  interests  of  further  expanding 
consumer  goods  production  and  raising  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  working  people. 

The  peoples  of  the  socialist  camp  are  sincerely  helping 
one  another  towards  common  victory  in  buildingthe  new 
life,  in  strengthening  peace  throughout  the  world. 

The  friendshi])  of  tin*  })eo})les  of  the  socialist  camp, 
deeply  rooted  in  the  })ast,  was  cemented  in  the  joint  strug- 
gle against  fascism  and  lilossomedout  in  the  post-war  years. 
It  triumphed  when  the  peoples  won  freedom  and  entered 
upon  the  new  socialist  way  of  life.  The  common,  noble 
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HOW  THE  WORKERS  LIVED 
AND  FOUGHT  UNDER  TSARISM 

Forty  years  have  passed  since  the  day  the  workers  and 
peasants  of  Russia,  led  by  the  Communist  Party,  over- 
threw the  tsarist  autocracy,  for  ever  destroyed  the  rule 
of  the  capitalists  and  landlords,  and  set  up  Soviet  jiower, 
the  power  of  the  people.  Great  October  called  forth  a 
deep-going  I'evolution  in  all  spheres  of  life:  economic, 
political,  ideological,  and  cultural,  and  in  the  traditions 
and  lile  of  the  working  people. 

The  tsarist  autocracy  was  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
peoples  of  Russia.  The  long  and  inexorable  revolutionary 
struggle  against  tsarism,  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  landlords 
for  social,  national  and  })olitical  emanci])ation  forged 
ever  closer  bonds  of  friendship  between  Russians  and  the 
non-Russian  jieoples  whom  tsarism  was  oppressing. 

The  tsar  and  his  satra[)s  ruled  the  country  with  no  oth- 
er interests  than  those  of  the  landlords  and  capitalists 
at  heart.  The  tsar  promulgated  laws,  appointeil  officials, 
and  spent  the  people’s  money  as  he  saw  fit.  The  people 
had  no  voice  in  the  administration.  V.  I.  Lenin  called 
the  tsarist  autocracy  a system  of  the  absolute  rule  of 
officials  and  the  jiolice  where  the  jieople  had  no  rights 
whatever. 

Employment  was  not  guaranteed.  Hundreds  ol  thou- 
sands of  workers  wandered  about  Russia  seeking  jobs. 
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Arbitrary  rule  rcij^iiod  siiproniG.  Tlio  workers  were 
I \ raiiiiized,  and  because  they  bad  iKt  rights,  Russian  and 
1 ireign  capitalists  devised  all  sorts  of  ways  of  mercilessly 
exploiting  an‘d  robbing  them.  Wages  were  cut  wherever 
I ossible:  the  working  day  was  lengthened;  the  money  the 
xa)rkers  earned  by  their  sweat  and  blood  was  paid  out 
i -regularly,  usually  on  the  eve  of  “big  holidays”;  the 
vaukers  often  received  bonds  instead  of  money  and -the 
oidy  place  where  these  could  be  redeemed  was  at  the  fac- 
t >ry  shop  that  was  stocked  with  inferior  goods  which 
i sold  at  exhorbitant  prices;  frequently  less  was  paid 
f lan  what  was  earned;  fines  were  imposed  for  every,  even 
I le  slightest  “offence”;  tens  of  thousands  of  rubles  were 
V ithheld  from  the  workers’  wages  annually. 

The  working  day  at  the  factories  was  unreasonably 
huig  and  wages  were  pitifully  small.  The  labour  condi- 
tions were  deplorable.  If  a worker  was  injured  he  was 
tiirowii  out  into  the  street.  Medical  assistance  was  ren- 
d ued  only  for  a high  fee  and  was  therefore  beyond  the 
nach  of  the  working  man.  Neither  the  capitalist  nor 
the  government  paid  old  age  or  disability  pensions. 

Here  is  what  Lenin  wrote  in  1899  about  the  lot  of  the 
working class:  “...look  at  the  industries  where  the  workers 
h ive  not  secured  the  protection  of  the  law  and  cannot  op- 
p )se  the  capitalists,  and  you  will  si‘e  an  immeasurably 
hng  working  day,  sometimes  extending  for  as  much  as 
1”  or  19  hours,  you  will  see  children  of  five  or  six  doing 
work  beyond  their  strength,  you  will  see  a generation  of 
pi!ople  who  are  constantly  hungry  and  who  are  gradually 
d/ing  off  from  hunger.” 

One  of  these  was  the  coal  industry. 

Work  in  the  mines  entailed  a terrific  risk,  especially 
al  steeply  inclined  coal  seams  where  timbering  wns  an 
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extremely  complicated  business.  The  hewnrs  had  to  do 
everything  themselves,  but  not  all  of  them  had  the  neces- 
sary experience.  Mechanization  was  out  of  the  question 
altogether. 

The  labour  of  the  miners,  who  had  to  work  with  a pick 
hunched  up  in  their  biirrow^s  in  semi-darkness  and  o[)pres- 
sive  heat,  was  painfully  heavy.  Only  a flickering  wick 
in  a tin  with  kerosene  lighted  their  way.  Witli  bitter 
irony,  the  miners  called  this  wick  “a  liglit  from  God,” 
and  the  mines — burrows,  holes,  rat-1  raps,  d'lie  lot  of 
the  sledge-pullers  (they  wnre  also  called  haulers)  w’as  no 
better.  Most  of  them  were  juveniles.  At  the  command 
“Off  you  go!”,  they  would  hurriedly  go  down  on  all  fours 
and  slowly,  straining  all  their  strength,  pull  their  load- 
ed boxes.  To  prevent  their  feet  from  slipping  on  the  w^et 
stones,  the  heavy  boots  of  the  haulers  wnre  studded. 
When  they  crawded  about  the  mine,  their  studded  boots 
made  a metallic  sound  which  was  like  the  clatter  of 
horses’  hoofs  on  a ])aved  road. 

Owners  of  factories,  plants  and  mines  willingly  hired 
children  to  do  the  w-ork  of  men.  In  their  eyes,  women  and 
children  had  a special  value  as  a more  tractable  and  sub- 
missive labour  force.  In  tsarist  Russia,  every  third 
worker  began  his  career  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve. 

Not  all  parents  managed  to  “apprentice”  their  children. 
To  do  this,  they  had  to  coax  and  bribe  foremen.  Working 
men’s  children  went  to  wmrk  in  the  workshops  and  fac- 
tories emaciated  and  weakened  by  disease.  The  dark, 
danij)  premises  doomed  tfiem  to  ])remature  disability. 

^ ^ ^ 

Under  tsarism,  life  wns  a stern  teacher  for  Ivan  Koro- 
bov, veteran  blast-furnace  operator  aqd  bead  of  an  emi- 
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iioiil  family  of  workers.  His  mother  died  when  lie  was 

4, 

Diily  eighteen  moiitlis  old.  Poverty  drove  his  father  out 
of  a remote  little  village  in  Orel  Rt'gion  to  find  employ- 
nent  in  the  Donbas.  As  a lad  he  became  an  apprentice 
11  a blast-furnace  shop  where  his  job  was  to  crush  ore. 

Whenever  there  was  a minute  to  spare,  the  lad  would 
■un  to  the  blast-furnace  shop  to  watch  what  was  being 
lone  and  help  the  operators.  In  this  way  he  gradually 
earnt  their  trade.  He  respected  the  old,  experienced 
vvorkers  and  gave  heed  to  what  they  said,  and  they,  in 


heir  turn,  treated  him  in  a warm,  latherly  way. 

Ivan  Korobov  also  worked  as  a hauler.  Formerly  this 
meant  pulling  a two-wheeled  trolley  with  a heavy  load. 
More  often  than  not  a hauler  would  be  ready  to  swoon 
'roin  fatigue  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  run.  Many 
cears  passed  before  Ivan  was  able  to  transfer  ta  a blast- 
urnace  and  become  an  operator  in  the  shop. 

The  workers  lived  in  damp  and  dirty  barracks  with 
.wo  or  three  tiers  of  bunks  ranged  along  the  walls.  These 
were  the  homes  of  family  men  and  bachelors,  the  healthy 


md  the  sick. 

In  the  Donbas,  besides  these  barracks,  there  were  what 
vvere  known  as  cabins — low  dug-outs  with  roots  scarcely 
o be  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  were  a 
arge  number  of  these  cabins  along  the  Kalmius  River. 
A staircase  cut  into  the  earth  led  down  into  each  cabin, 
[n  it  the  picture  was  invariably  of  a woman  in  rags 
fitting  on  the  earthen  floor  of  the  dark,  damp  and  musty 
'ooin  and  mashing  cooked  potato  peelings — the  meal 
or  her  family.  There  would  be  emaciated,  rickety  chil- 
dren crawling  about  at  her  feet,  d he  family  would  be 
vaiting  for  the  father,  its  only  br(3adwinner,  to  return 
Irom  work. 
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Most  ol  the  bachelors  did  not  have  even  this,  and  rented 


a “corner.”  In  the  barracks,  the  entire  space  was  filled 
with  beds,  and,  as  a rule,  the  landlords  let  each  of  the 
beds  to  two  tenants,  oJie  for  the  day,  the  other  lor  the 
night.  Juveniles  could  not  pay  even  lor  such  a “corner 
and  slept  at  the  workbenches,  having  neither  pillows, 
bedclothes  nor  blankets. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  workers  ol  the  town 
of  Ivanovo-Voznesensk  lived  in  suburbs  that  had  such 
expressive  names  as  ^ amy  (Holes)  and  Golodaikha  (Star- 
vation). The  town  itself  was  dirty  and  dreary.  The  local 
mill-owners  Tuade  tremendous  fortunes  on  the  blood 


and  sweat  of  the  workers  but  never  spent  a single  kopek 


on  housing,  schools  or  anjeiiities.  There  was  some  talk  in 
the  municipal  council  about  laying  water  mains,  but 
when  Sipyagin,  the  Minister  for  the  Interior,  heard  about 
it  he  suggested  that  a new  prison  be  built  instead. 


The  working  class  of  Russia  was  oppressed  not  only  by 
Russian  but  also  by  foreign  capitalists,  who  controlled 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  iron  and  steel,  coal,  and 


metal-working  industries.  The  oil-fields,  railways,  metal- 
working and  metallurgical  factories  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  British,  French,  German,  Belgian  and  other 
capitalists,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  pump  as  much  as  they 
could  out  of  the  country. 


Neither  the  Russian  nor  the  foreign  capitalists  had 
any  intention  of  improving  the  conditions  in  which  the 
workers  lived  and  laboured.  They  knew  that  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  unemployed  were  always  on 
hand  to  take  the  place  of  the  workers  who  were  killed, 
maimed,  or  too  exhausted  to  carry  on.  Back-breaking 
toil  took  a great  toll  of  workers’  lives.  The  huge  ceme- 
teries near  each  of  the  mines  in  the  Donbas  stand  in  mute 
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G v'kleiico  of  the  horror  ot  tJiosc  da\s.  Tlie  liimdreds  of 

V 

c’osses  show  the  price  at  wliich  the  fabulous  profits  of 
I le  Russian  and  foreign  capitalisb  oppressors  and  en- 
s avers  of  tlie  working  people  were  made. 

He 

The  Russian  worker  could  not  dream  of  .giving  his 
c lildren  an  education.  That  was  the  privilege  of  the  rich, 
T [1  Europe,  Lenin  wrote,  “Russia  is  the  only  remaining 
c )untry  where  the  masses  of  the  people  are  so  savagely 
r jbbed  of  education,  light  and  knowledge.” 

A guide  entitled  Cities  of  Russia,  published  in  1910, 
t}lls  us  that  Moscow  had  15  theatres,  16  libraries,  three 
“ 3ublic  clubs,”  and  a circus.  In  addition,  there  were  416 
churches,  46  chapels,  62  belfries,  247  state-operated  wine 
sliops,  291  taverns,  360  wine  cellars  and  789  beerhalls. 

Tsarism  shackled  the  workers’  sti’iving  for  enlighten- 
I lent  and  was  afraid  to  make  education  accessible  to  the 
common  people.  We  know  of  a case  where  a peasant  woman 
S3iit  a petition  to  Alexander  III,  asking  him  to  give  her 
son  the  opportunity  of  going  to  high  school.  The  resolu- 
t on  of  the  tsar  read:  “It  is  shoclcing  that  a muzhik 
sliould  want  to  go  to  high  school.” 

The  “public  clubs”  and  temperance  societies  were  among 
tbe  instruments  with  which  the  Russian  bourgeoisie 
s oppressed  the  class-consciousness  of  the  workers  and 
c istracted  them  from  the  revolutionary  struggle. 

Like  education,  recreation  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
j rivileged  classes — the  capitalists,  landlords,  merchants 
and  so  forth. 

The  exploiters  did  all  they  could  to  keep  the  popular 
masses  in  ignorance  and  darkness  and  in  ahsolute  siibmis- 
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sion.  Indeed,  what  recreatioji  could  Ihe  workers  think  of 
when  their  families,  which  usually  consisted  of  live  or 
six  persons,  had  to  live  on  30  or  50  kopeks  a day?  That 
was  hardly  enough  for  rye  bread  and  salt. 

Here  is  how  Maxim  Gorky  described  the  cheerless 
leisure  of  the  workers  in  his  famous  novel  Mother: 

“The  young  people  went  to  the  taverns  or  to  their 
friends’  houses,  where  they  played  the  accordion,  sang  rib- 
ald songs,  danced,  swore  and  got  drunk.  Worn  out  as 
they  were  by  hard  work,  the  drink  quickly  went  to  their 
heads,  and  some  unaccountable  irritation  rankled  in 
their  breasts,  demanding  an  outlet.” 

Factory  owners,  agents  of  the  management  and  the 
bribed  police  set  the  Russian  workers  on  the  Tatars,  and 
the  Tatars  on  the  Ukrainians,  and  mass  fights  were  staged 
on  every  holiday.  Jewish  pogroms  broke  out  not  infre- 
quently. This  was  another  means  by  which  the  factory 
and  mill-owners  hoped  to  distract  the  working  people 
from  the  struggle  against  the  tsarist  autocracy,  against 
the  exploiters. 

The  extraordinarily  difficult  position  of  the  Russian 
workers  spurred  them  on  to  begin  an  organized  struggle 
against  the  capitalists  already  in  the  seventies  and  eighties 
of  the  last  century.  Agreeing  among  themselves,  they 
presented  demands  to  their  employers  or  staged  strikes. 
These  strikes  were  called  because  of  the  inordinate  fines, 
the  swindling  that  was  practised  in  the  payment  of 
wages,  and  the  efforts  to  lengthen  the  already  long  working 
day.  During  some  of  the  first  strikes,  the  workers,  driven 
to  exasperation,  smashed  machinery  and  damaged  offices 
and  shops. 

The  Russian  proletariat  had  no  political  rights,  not  even 
the  most  elementary  of  civil  freedoms.  Meetings,  pro- 
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cessions  aiul  demoiisl  rat  ions  were  [)roliibiie(l.  Workers 
who  went  out  into  the  streets  to  demand  political  free- 
doms, employment  and  bread  were  dispersed  by  the 
police  and  troops,  sometimes  with  bullets. 

In  1897,  by  their  self-sacrificing  struggle,  the  workers 
forced  the  government  to  promulgate  a law  setting  the 
length  of  the  working  day  at  not  more  than  eleven  and  a 
half  hours.  But  even  then  the  autocracy  remained  true 
to  itself:  the  same  law  gave  factory  and  mill-owners  the 
right  to  compel  workers  to  work  overtime  without  any 
limit.  In  effect,  the  situation  in  which  the  capitalists 
could  arbitrarily  lengthen  the  vorking  day  was  not 
changed. 

^ * 

In  the  long  years  of  struggle  against  oppression  by 
tsarism,  capitalists  and  landlords,  the  proletariat  of 
Russia  gave  the  world  an  example  of  solidarity,  courage, 
heroism,  and  unbounded  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  their 
people.  . 

But  until  the  working  class  gave  birth  to  its  own  or- 
ganization in  the  shape  of  a revolutionary  party,  this 
struggle  neither  was  nor  could  be  successful.  It  was  only 
in  the  course  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  Russian 
proletariat  under  the  leadership  of  its  party  that  the  con- 
ditions were  created  for  uniting  the  scattered,  separate 
national-liberation  movements  into  a far-reaching  gen- 
eral democratic  movement  headed  by  the  Russian  working 
class,  which  was  the  most  progressive,  consistent  and 
resolute  champion  of  democracy,  socialism  and  freedom 
of  all  the  oppressed  peoples  of  tsarist  Russia. 

The  Bolshevik  Party  rallied  all  the  workers  and  brought 
organization  into  the  strike  movement,  into  the  struggle 
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of  the  entire  working  class.  It  taught  the  workers  that 
freedom  and  a belter  life  Could  be  won  only  by  an  or- 
ganized struggle  aimed  at  overthrowing  the  rule  ol  the  ex- 
ploiters and  establishing  a dictatorship  ol  the  ])roletariat. 

In  the  plan  Lenin  drew  u]>  at  the  close  ol  the  J8h0  s 
for  building  iij)  a parly  of  the  working  class,  special  im- 
portance was  attached  to  setting  up  an  organization  of 
professional  revolutionaries.  Here  is  what  I.enin  wrote  in 
the  first  issue  of  the  illegal  newspajier  Iskra: 

“No  class  has  ever  achieved  supremacy  without  putting 
forward  its  own  political  leaders,  its  toremost  representa- 
tives, able  to  organize  the  movement  and  lead  it.  And 
the  Russian  working  class  has  already  shown  that  it  can 
put  forward  such  men;  the  widespread  struggle  ol  the 
Russian  workers  in  the  jiasl  live  or  six  years  has  shown 
what  a tremendous  revolutionary  iorce  lies  latent  in  the 
working  class  and  that  the  most  out-and-out  persecution 
by  the  government  does  not  reduce  Init  increases  the  num- 
ber of  workers  aspiring  to  socialism,  to  political  con- 
sciousness, and  to  political  struggle.” 

The  historv  of  the  revolutionarv  movement  in  Russia 

*■ 

contains  tlie  names  of  many  outstanding  workers  who 
liecame  champions  of  the  jieople.  (h)urageous  and  selfless, 
these  men  instilled  in  their  comrades  a will  to  fight  for 
justice  and  freedom.  They  explained  the  situation  to 
their  fellow  workers,  taught  in  workers’  circles,  set  up 
organizations  at  factories  and  plants  and  in  towns  and 
villages,  worked  as  type-setters  and  prinfers  in  secret 
printshops,  wrote  leaflets  and  proclamations,  guided  polit- 
ical strikes  and  demonstrations,  and  were  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  popular  masses  during  revolutionary  uprisings. 

The  revolutionary  working-cla.ss  movement  of  Russia 
produced  remarkable  leaders,  fearless  fighters  for  the 
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w )rkors’ cause.  In  1878,  two  ol  these  men,  Stepan  Khalturin 
ai  d Viktor  Obnorsky,  organized  the  Northern  League  of 
R .issian  Workers  in  Petersburg.  The  programme  of  this 
League  stated  that  its  ultimate  aim  was  to  bring  about  a 
socialist  revolution — “the  overthrow  of  the  existing, 
unjust  political  and  economic  system  of  government.” 
The  consciousness  that  the  social  system  was  unjust, 
the  incredibly  difficult  conditions  of  labour,  and  the  mon- 
st 'Oils  fines  induced  Pyotr  Moiseyenko,  a leading  wairker 
wlio  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Northern  League  of 
R issiaii  Workers,  to  undertake  to  organize  and  head  a 
st  dke  at  the  Morozov  Mills  in  Orekhovo-Zuyevo  in  1885. 
A man  with  revolutionary  experience,  Moiseyenko  gath- 
ernl  together  a group  of  w^orkers  and,  jointly  with  the 
more  class-conscious  weavers  and  dyers,  presented  tlie 
mill-ownier,  Morozov,  with  demands  in  behalf  of  all  the 
w’  irkers.  Troops  w^ere  called  out.  Hundreds  of  strikers 
wv're  arrested  and  scores  w^ere  arraigiunl  before  the  tsarist 
C(  urt. 


Another  outstanding  working-class  revolutionary,  Ivan 
R ibushkin,  helped  to  organize  strikes,  convene  meetings 
of  w^orkers’  representatives,  draw  up  demands,  and  WTile 
aj  peals  to  the  workers. 

People  like  Babushkin  were  called  national  heroes  by 
L(  nin.  They  were  men,  who  had  devoted  themselves  body 
ai  (1  soul  to  the  struggle  to  emancipate  the  working  class, 
mm  who  did  not  waste  themselves  on  futile  acts  of  terror- 
isn,  but  w^orked  doggedly  and  steadfastly  among  the 
w )rking-class  masses,  helping  to  develop  their  class- 
C(  nsciousness,  organization  and  revolutionary  ac- 


ti  vity. 

Many  real  revolutionaries  w'ere 
1 1 e first  Russian  revolution  by 


reared  on  the  eve  of 
the  Bolshevik  Party, 
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wdiicJi  was  created  by  the  great  Lenin.  They  headed  the 
armed  class  struggle  against  the  tsarist  autocracy  when  the 
crisis  advanced,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  when 
millions  and  millions  of  people  joined  in.  All  that  was 
won  from  the  tsarist  autocracy  w^as  the  result  of  the  strug- 
gle waged  by  the  popular  masses  under  the  leadership 
of  the  working  class’s  genuinely  revolutionary  party, 
the  party  of  Bolsheviks. 

Through  participation  in  the  struggle,  the  w^orkers 
acquired  revolutionary  experience  and  prepared  themselves 
for  the  first  Russian  revolution  of  1905.  The  revolutionary 
movement  of  the  working  class  activized  the  peasantry 
as  wxdl. 

The  tsarist  police  imprisoned  and  exiled  revolutionary 
workers,  peasants  and  students.  But  repressions  could  no 
longer  halt  the  ajiproach  of  the  revolntionar}^  storm. 

Til  1905,  togetiier  with  their  fathers  and  elder  brothers, 
the  progressive  youth  shared  in  the  strikes  and  in  the 
clashes  with  the  police  and  troops,  accumulating  expe- 
rience in  the  class  struggle.  Young  w^orkers,  men  and 
waimen,  who  joined  underground  Bolshevik  organizations 
displayed  courage  and  selflessness  in  the  fight  against 
the  tsarist  autocracy.  Subsequently,  many  of  them  became 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Communist  Party. 

d'hc  Soviets,  a new-  form  of  government  in  which  the 
jtower  is  wielded  by  the  proletariat,  came  into  being  in 
the  revolutionary  years  of  1905-07.  On  May  12,  1905, 
the  weavers  of  Ivanovo  declared  a general  strike.  They 
elected  their  deputies  to  the  City  Soviet,  wdiich  was  one 
of  the  first  Soviets  in  Russia.  Two-thirds  of  the  deputies 
were  Bolsheviks. 

Like  the  Paris  Commune,  the  Ivanovo-Voznesensk 
Soviet  functioned  for  72  days.  The  workers  W’ere  not  de- 
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featod:  liiiiigcr  compelled  them  to  call  ofT  the  strike.  But 
thf  struggle  went  on. 

'-  he  Bolsheviks  led  the  toiling  masses  of  Russia  through 
th(  blaze  of  three  revolutions— fmm  the  barricades 
of  1905  to  the  February  bourgeois-democratic  revolution 
of  1917,  which  put  an  end  to  the  autocracy,  and  then  to 
the  great  October  storm,  which  established  the  rule  of 
the  Soviets. 

'die  exploiting  classes,  which  wielded  power  in  Russia 
prior  to  the  October  upheaval,  fettered  the  strength  of 
tilt  people,  dooming  them  to  poverty,  and  the  whole 
comitry — to  backwardness.  They  gave  foreign  capital- 
ist 5 control  over  the  most  important  l)ranches  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  The  criminal  policy  of  the  tsarist  autoc- 
racy and  then  of  the  bourgeois  Provisional  Government, 
which  continued  the  imperialist  war  against  the  will  of 
the  people,  brought  Russia  to  the  brink  of  catastrophe. 
Th^  country  was  saved  by  the  working  class,  which,  led 
by  the  Communist  Party,  seized  power  for  the  first  time 
in  history. 

THE  WORKING  CLASS  — THE  MAKER 
OF  SOCIALIST  ECONOMY 

'.diking  the  political  power  into  their  hands,  the  work- 
ing class  headed  the  labour  campaign  of  the  people 
to  eliminate  Russia’s  backwardness  and  poverty  and 
creite  the  economic  foundation  of  the  new,  socialist 
sta  .e. 

'die  first  decrees  of  the  Soviet  Government — the  de- 
crees on  peace,  on  land,  and  others— conformed  with  the 
aspirations  and  hopes  of  broad  masses  of  the  working 
pe('ple.  Private  ownership  of  land  was  abolished  without 
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compensation  on  the  very  same  day  that  Soviet  power  was 
established  and  the  land  was  handed  over  to  the  peasants 
for  their  free  use.  Soon  the  banks,  railways,  and  enter- 
prises of  the  iron  and  steel,  oil,  coal,  machine-building, 
textile,  chemical  and  other  major  branches  of  industry 
wx‘re  nationalized. 

Lenin  called  upon  all  workers,  all  citizens  of  the  Land 
of  Soviets  to  guard  as  the  apple  of  their  eye  all  that  from 
then  on  belonged  wholly  to  the  people — the  land,  fac- 
tories, plants,  and  the  transport.  In  order  to  put  down 
sabotage  on  the  part  of  hostile  elements,  the  Council  of 
People’s  Commissars  put  all  the  factories  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  workers.  Without  the  permission  of  its  repre- 
sentatives no  factory  or  plant  could  be  closed  down  and  no 
change  could  be  made  in  the  production  j)rocesses.  Con- 
trol was  exercised  bv  men  and  women  workers  elected  at 
general  meetings. 

In  the  period  from  the  close  of  1917  to  the  middle  of  1918, 
the  Soviet  Government  took  steps  to  break  the  economic 
power  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  old  state  apparatus, 
which  had  faithfully  carried  out  the  will  of  the  capitalists 
and  landlords,  was  destroyed,  and  a new,  Soviet  apparatus 
was  set  up.  A Supreme  Council  of  the  National  Economy 
was  created  to  manage  industry.  A decree  was  issued  on 
the  creation  of  a Red  Army  and  Fleet,  and  the  All-Rus- 
sian Extraordinary  Commission  for  the  Suppression  of 
Counter-Revolution  and  Sabotage  was  organized.  The 
result  oi  these  and  other  measures  was  that  Soviet  power 
consolidated  its  position  within  the  country. 

At  that  time  the  country  was  in  a state  of  war  with 
Gei'inany  and  Austria.  Before  the  independence  of  the 
Land  ol  Soviets  could  be  fully  consolidated,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  end  the  war  and  the  accompanying  devastation, 
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ai  d to  give  the  people  the  conditions  for  peaceful,  con- 
st ‘iictive  labour. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  popular  masses, 
the  ("ouiicil  of  People’s  Commissars  offered  the  hellig- 
er 'lit  states  immediately  to  stop  military  operations  and 
(o  conclude  peace  without  annexations  and  indemnities. 
TJie  Entente  (Britain,  France  and  other  countries)  declined 
the  offer,  with  the  result  that  the  Soviet  Government 
ei  tered  into  independent  peace  negotiations  with  Germany 
ai  d Austria-Hungary. 

However,  because  of  Trotsky’s  obnoxious  treachery  the 
f)t  ace  negotiations  were  broken  off  and  German  troops 
invaded  the  Soviet  Republic  and  threatened  Petro- 
grad. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
w irking  class  urgently  raised  units  of  the  Red  Army. 
Tile  advance  of  the  enemy  against  Petrograd  was  stopped 
thanks  to  the  staunchness  and  courage  of  the  gallant  de- 
le iders  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  The  German  invaders 
re:eived  a decisive  rebuff  near  Narva  and  Pskov.  The  day 
that  happened,  February  23,  1918,  is  regarded  as  the 
birthday  of  the  valiant  Red  Army. 

The  defeat  of  the  German  invaders  by  the  Red  Army 
mide  it  possible  to  complete  the  peace  negotiations.  In 
or  ;ler  to  strengthen  Soviet  rule  and  create  powerful  armed 
forces  which  would  be  able  to  defend  the  country,  the 
Party  and  the  working  class  were  compelled  to  accept 
the  severe  terms  of  the  Brest  peace. 

The  Brest  peace  gave  the  Communist  Party,  the  working 
cl  iss  the  opportunity  not  only  of  pmserving  but  also  of 
st  ■engthening  Soviet  rule  and  of  retaining  the  support  of 
the  peasant  masses  and  raising  them  to  the  struggle  against 
economic  ruin. 
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At  that  time,  Lenin  said  that  the  respite  should  be 
used  to  the  maximum  to  build  up  the  Soviet  national  econ- 
omy. The  Bolshevik  Party,  Lenin  wrote,  had  convinced 
Russia,  had  won  her  from  the  rich  for  the  poor,  and  now 
had  to  learn  to  administer  her.  Lenin  held  that  the  most 
important  tasks  of  those  days  were  to  keep  an  account 
of  all  that  was  being  produced  and  to  control  the  dispos- 
al of  these  products,  to  tighten  up  on  labour  discip- 
line in  indu.stry  and  to  strengthen  the  cost-accounting 
system,  to  eliminate  wage-equalization,  to  introduce 
piece-rates,  and  to  start  a socialist  emulation  movement. 
All  these  tasks  are  outlined  by  Lenin  in  his  book  The 
I nwiediate  Tasks  of  the  Soviet  Power. 

^ ^ 

The  first  successes  of  Soviet  economic  construction,  the 
consolidation  of  Soviet  rule,  fanned  the  hatred  of  the 
imperialists  of  America,  Britain,  France,  Japan  and  other 
countries.  The  capitalists  of  all  countries  began  to  mus- 
ter the  forces  of  the  Russian  counter-revolution.  They 
placed  former  tsarist  generals  in  command  of  the 
Whiteguard  units  and  detachments.  They  organized 

uprisings  and  acts  of  sabotage. 

The  country  was  surrounded  by  a blazing  ring  of  fronts. 
English  and  French  troops  occupied  Arkhangelsk  and 
Murmansk.  The  Japanese  and  American  interventionists 
occupied  the  Primorye  region.  German  troops  occupied 
the  Ukraine.  The  North  Caucasus  and  the  Kuban  area  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Whiteguard  armies  of  Krasnov  and 
Denikin.  General  Yudenich  was  advancing  against  Petro- 
grad. Admiral  Kolchak  was  mustering  a huge  Whiteguard 
army  in  Siberia.  Baron  Wrangel  established  himselt  in 
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Iht  Crimea.  TJie  central  regious  ul  the  country  were  cut 
off  from  the  cliief  sources  of  raw  material  amf  fnol_tlio 
Uhraiiie,  the  Caucasus,  Central  Asia,  the  Urals,  Siberia 
amt  the  far  East.  The  kulaks,  who  had  largo  stocks  of 
gram,  refused  to  sell  it  at  govorumeut  prices.  The  pop- 
ulation was  experiencing  an  acute  shortage  of  the  most 
vitil  necessities.  There  were  times  when  in  Moscow  and 


ketiogiad  the  daily  bread  ration  fell  to  as  low  as  50  grams. 
Fajuine  stared  people  in  the  face.  There  was  no  fuel. 

Maiy  factories  and  plants  had  to  close  down  because 
there  was  no  raw  material. 

I ti  spite  of  famine  and  devastation,  the  people  working 
in  t he  rear  kept  supplying  the  Red  Army  with  arms  and 
equipment.  Both  at  the  front  and  in  the  rear  the  working 
people  fought  for  their  right  to  a free  life.  Though  their 
pri’mtions  had  no  precedent  in  history,  the  workers, 
men  and  women,  did  all  in  their  power  to  get  the  facto- 
ries and  plants  to  work  normally  in  the  face  of  the 
hlo<  kade. 

I 1 the  towns  near  the  front  lines,  the  workers  were 
frequently  compelled  to  leave  the  factories  and  plants 
and  rise  to  the  defence  of  the  gains  of  the  Revolution.  The 
workers’  detachments  became  the  nucleus  of  new  units 
of  t le  Red  Army.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  work- 
ers oined  the  regiments  and  divisions  and,  like  their  fa- 
theis  and  elder  brothers,  dauntlessly  went  into  battle. 
The  Soviet  youth,  with  the  Y.C.L.  at  its  head,  added 
mary  a remarkable  page  to  the  history  of  the  struggle  for 
their  socialist  Motherland  against  foreign  interventionists 
and  the  Whiteguards. 

Ir  May  1919,  when  the  decisive  battles  of  the  Civil 
war  were  being  fought,  the  workers  of  the  Moscow-Kazan 
Rail  way  responded  to  Lenin’s  call  to  work  in  a revolution- 
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ary  manner  and  organized  the  first  voluntary  workdav. 
On  Saturdays  they  worked  overtime  without  remunera- 
tion. 1 he  keynotes  ol  this  miA'ement  were  enthusiasm  and 
selflessness. 

During  this  first  voluntary  workday,  the  workers  near- 
ly trebled  their  usual  daily  quota.  Everybody  was  eager 
to  do  his  hit  railwaymen,  office  workers,  management 
staffs  and  workers  of  auxiliary  enterprises.  Everybody  felt 
the  joy  of  collective  labour.  And  the  thought  in  every  mind 
was;  “No,  Kolchak,  Denikin  and  the  rest  of  the  counter- 
revolutionaries will  never  strangle  our  free  republic  of 
working  men!”  When  the  work  was  done,  hundreds  of 
(.ommunists  and  non-Party  workers  sang  the  Interna- 
tionale in  a rush  of  emotion. 

In  these  voluntary  workdays  Lenin  saw  the  shoots  of  a 
communist  attitude  to  work.  The  voluntary  workdays 
were  the  initiative  of  workers  to  raise  labour  productiv- 
ity, to  go  over  to  a new  labour  discipline.  “In  the  last 

in  his  article  A Great  Beginning, 
“productivity  of  labour  is  the  most  important,  the  prin- 
cipal thing  for  the  victory  of  the  new  social  system... 
It  in  starving  Moscow  in  the  .summer  of  1919,  the  starv- 
ing workers  who  had  gone  through  four  trying  years  of 
imperialist  war  and  another  year  and  a half  of  still  more 
trying  Civil  War  could  start  this  great  work,  how  will  it 
develop  when  we  triumph  in  the  Civil  War  and  secure 
peace?” 

Lenin  said  that  this  remarkable  initiative  showed  the 
main  qualities  of  the  working  class— fortitude,  insist- 
ence, resolution  and  ability  to  test  and  correct  things 
over  and  over  again  and  to  achieve  the  goal  at  all  costs — 
qualities  which  the  working  class  cultivated  in  itself  for 
scores  of  years  before  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolu- 
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I,  oil  and  in  Ihe  course  of  two  years  after  it,  enduring  uii- 
li3ard-of  privations,  famine  and  ruin.  Lenin  was  confident 
t lat  these  qualities  of  the  working  class  were  a guarantee 
t lat  it  would  triumph. 

The  voluntary  workday  movement  spread  throughout 
t le  country.  The  initiative  of  the  railwaymen  of  Moscow 
vas  taken  up  by  young  people  in  the  Urals.  They  organ- 
i;ed  a “labour  month.”  Young  metal-makers  voluntarily 
a ided  from  two  to  four  hours  to  their  working  day  and 
gwe  the  Army  what  it  needed. 

kYom  voluntary  workdays,  the  working  class  later 
pissed  on  to  mass  socialist  emulation,  to  a movement  of 
siiock  workers,  to  a nation-wide  movement  to  raise  the 
productivity  of  labour. 


❖ J}=  ^ 

In  1920,  the  Civil  War  and  the  struggle  against  the 
f(  reign  invaders  were  nearing  a triumphant  close.  The 
time  had  come  to  embark  upon  peaceful  construction. 

The  national  economy  of  those  days  presented  a gloomy 
p cture.  The  country  was  ruined  by  the  world  war.  During 
the  Civil  War,  industry  broke  down  completely.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  factories  and  plants  were  idle  and  the 
mines  were  destroyed.  Compared  with  1913,  the  produc- 
ti  in  figures  for  1920  were:  coal — only  30  per  cent,  pig- 
ir;)ii — 2.7  per  cent,  cotton  fabrics — 5 per  cent.  In 
tl  e same  period,  agriculture  produced  41  per  cent  less 
giain. 

But  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class, 
ol  people  of  labour.  Full  of  inexhaustible  energy,  they 
wire  not  depressed.  They  were  sure  that  with  their  toil- 
he  rdened  hands  they  would  he  able  to  rehabilitate  the 
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country  and  bear  up  to  the  incredible  difficulties.  The 
preparations  to  launch  industrial  enterprises  helped  them 
to  show  their  ability  as  organizers  of  production.  Shoul- 
dering the  responsibility  at  their  various  factories,  they 
strove  to  justify  the  confidence  placed  in  them,  to  get 
their  enterprises  to  work  normally  and  to  squash  the 
efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the  people  to  hinder  the  coun- 
try’s rejuvenation. 

The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Communist  Party  found 
expression  in  the  transition  to  a new  economic  policy, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  ensured  a lasting  alliance  be- 
tween the  working  class  and  the  peasantry  and,  on  the 
other,  laid  the  foundation  for  creating  a socialist  indus- 
try. The  Party  knew’  that  that  was  the  only  way  of  com- 
pletely eliminating  capitalist  elements  and  securing  the 
victory  of  socialism  in  all  spheres  of  the  national 
economy. 

When  the  country  was  still  locked  in  struggle  against 
the  foreign  intervention  and  internal  counter-revolution, 
Lenin  drew  up  a plan  of  restoring  and  transforming  the 
national  economy.  This  plan  provided  for  the  restoration 
and  development  of  the  heavy  industry  and  for  the  build- 
ing of  a technical  base  for  the  national  economy,  agri- 
culture included.  When  Lenin  spoke  of  this  base  he  had 
electrification  in  mind.  Communism,  he  said,  is  Soviet 
power  plus  the  electrification  of  the  whole  country. 

Lenin’s  plan  of  electrification  set  the  w’orking  class 
the  unprecedented  task  of  fundamentally  transforming  the 
country  within  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Many  people  thought 
that  could  never  be  done.  H.  G.  Wells,  the  author  of 
famous  scientific  romances,  called  it  the  “electrical  uto- 
pia.” But  it  was  no  utopia.  It  was  a realistic  calculation 
of  the  country’s  strength  and  potentials,  a profound  faith 
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in  the  infinite  creative  abilities  of  a people  freed  from  the 
fet  ers  of  capitalism.  History  has  shov  n how  real  Lenin’s 
ph  11  was. 

fdie  workers  responded  to  the  Party’s  call  to  return  to 
the  ir  factories  and  workbenches.  But  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  breathe  life  into  factories  and  plants  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  war.  For  a time,  skilled  metal-workers, 
rai  waymen  and  miners  became  loaders  and  labourers. 
They  put  the  factory  premises  in  order,  brought  fuel  and 
ra\”  materials  to  them  and  repaired  spur  tracks. 

The  first  care  of  the  working  class  was  to  liquidate 
the  acute  fuel  shortage  in  the  country.  They  had  to  bring 
the  Donbas  to  life.  From  all  parts  of  the  country,  thou- 
sards  of  Y.C.L.  members  went  to  work  in  the  mines. 
They  disregarded  the  food  shortage  and  theirs  was  a tre- 
me  idous  contribution  towards  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
coal  industry  of  the  South.  By  December  1921,  thanks  to 
superhuman  efforts,  the  monthly  outjiut  of  each  miner 


“Enoughl”  he  said  to  the  workers.  “Look  at  what  the 
factory  has  become.  It’s  more  like  a cattle  yard — lhat 
won’t  do,  comrades!  Let’s  find  a way  out  ol  the  situation. 

Another  example  is  Nikolai  Ostrovsky’s  nox^el  Hoic 
the  Steel  kTa.s  Tempered.  The  hero,  Pavel  Korchagin,  a 
young  worker,  lights  for  the  establishment  ol  Soviet  rule 
and  after  the  victory  actively  shares  in  creative  la- 
bour. 

...A  Ukrainian  town,  which  had  been  laid  waste  by  the 
enemy,  was  left  without  fuel.  There  was  neither  coal  nor 
firewood  in  the  hospitals,  schools  and  industrial  enter- 
prises. The  young  people  decided  to  build  a narrow-gauge 
railway  from  the  station  to  the  forest.  In  sex  ere  Irost, 
fighting  off  bandits,  the  young  workers,  xvith  Pax^el  Kor- 
chagin among  them,  built  the  xdtal  road  and  ensured  the 
city  xvith  fuel.  The  enthusiasts  knew  that  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  build  a railxvay  in  xvinter,  but  they  also 
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averaged  58.8  tons  of  coal  or  three  and  a half  tons  more 
than  before  the  xvar. 

Lnormous  difficulties  had  to  be  surmounted  by  the 
xvoiking  class  before  the  factories  and  plants,  blast-fur- 
nac3S  and  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  mines  xvere  restored. 
The  t xvas  a heroic  page  in  the  history  of  the  labour  of 
millions  of  Soviet  people. 

The  heroism  of  those  days  is  reflected  in  literature. 

lake  Fyodor  Gladkov’s  novel  Cement.  The  hero  of 
the  novel,  Gleb  Ghumalov,  a xvorker  and  Bolshevik,  re- 
turns to  his  factory  from  the  Army  and  is  staggered  by 
the  sight  of  the  devastated  workshops  and  by  the  way 
the  workers  lived.  To  earn  their  livelihood  they  made 
cigarette-lighters.  With  the  energy  of  a Bolshevik,  Chu- 
ma  .ov  set  about  restoring  the  factory. 
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Later,  working  in  the  railxvay  xvorkshops,  Pax^el  Kor- 
chagin fought  against  slipshodness.  Young  xvorkers 
stayed  behind  after  xvork  to  tidy  up  their  xx^orkshop.  Ihe 
author  shows  hoxv  they  gradually  reached  a turning- 
point  in  their  attitude  to  state  property  and  labour 
discipline. 

The  country  xx^as  rising  from  ruin.  The  rebirth  of  in- 
dustry promoted  the  groxvth  and  accumulation  of  the 
strength  of  the  xx'^orking  class.  Beginning  xvith  1922,  the 
number  of  workers  in  the  large-scale  industry  grew  steadi- 
ly. In  1925-26,  that  number  stood  at  2,678,000. 
Labour  productivity  grexv  continuously.  In  the  mining 
industry  it  increased  4.3  times;  in  the  metal-xv'orking  and 
paper  industries — 2.5  times;  in  the  chemical  and 
silicate  industries — 2.1  times. 
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In  the  course  ol  five  years,  from  1921  to  1925,  the 
Volume  of  industrial  output  increased  4.9  times,  and  in 
1126  it  came  close  to  the  pre-war  le\el.  The  gross  grain 
harvest  exceeded  48  million  tons,  which  was  an  increase 
of  nearly  65  per  cent.  The  freight  turnover  of  the  railways 
ro5e  by  more  than  4 times. 

The  country  of  working  men  showed  the  whole  world 
what  tremendous  potentials  are  opened  by  the  Soviet^ 
truly  people’s,  social  system.  Mankind  could  see  that 
th}  working  class,  which  felt  itself  not  only  as  a class 
that  was  creating  but  also  as  a class  that  was  guiding  the 
country,  was  capable  of  w^onders. 

* * 5f! 

At  the  height  of  the  struggle  to  rehabilitate  the  coun- 
try, the  Soviet  people  w^ere  overtaken  by  great  grief. 
V adimir  Ilyich  Lenin,  the  great  founder  of  the  Bol- 
sl  evik  Party  and  the  Soviet  state,  died.  The  wise  leader 
and  teacher  of  the  working  people  no  longer  breathed. 
T ae  sad  new'^s  about  the  painful,  irreparable  loss  shook 
millions  of  people. 

In  informing  the  Party  and  all  working  people  of  the 
(loath  of  the  great  leader,  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  wrote: 

“Everything  that  is  truly  great  and  heroic  in  the  pro- 
letariat— fearless  intellect,  an  iron,  unyielding,  dogged 
a id  all-conquering  will,  a sacred  hatred,  a hatred  unto 
d oath  of  slavery  and  oppression,  a revolutionary  passion 
which  moves  mountains,  an  unbounded  faith  in  the  cre- 
a dve  strength  of  the  masses,  and  a tremendous  genius  for 
organization — found  splendid  embodiment  in  Lenin, 


wTose  name  has  become  the  symbol  ol  the  new  world  Ironi 
east  to  west,  from  north  to  south.” 

The  wwking  class  rallied  still  closer  around  the  Bol- 
shevik Party,  wdiich  Lenin  had  lostered.  More  than 
240,000  foremost  workers  joined  its  ranks.  They  comprised 
what  history  knows  as  the  Lenin  Enrolment.  Millions 
of  Soviet  people  pledged  to  give  all  their  strength  to  the 
cause  of  the  Communist  Party  and  implement  Lenin’s 
plan  of  building  socialism  in  the  U.S.S.R.  This  plan  en- 
visaged the  country  ’s  industrialization  and  electrification, 
the  cooperation  of  agriculture,  the  carrying  out  of  a cul- 
tural revolution,  the  development  of  the  economy  and 
culture  of  all  the  Soviet  peoples,  and  the  promotion  ol 
the  nation-wide  socialist  emulation  movement. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
Soviet  people  quickly  raised  industrial  output  to  the 
pre-war  level.  But  that  was  a level  of  a backw^ard  country. 
Socialism  needed  a machine-building  industry.  The 
industry  of  old  Russia  could  in  no  way  satisfy  the  growing 
requirements  ol  the  Soviet  people  and  provide  the  means 
of  defence  against  attack. 

The  Party  and  the  working  class  were  faced  with  the 
urgent  problem  of  transforming  the  Soviet  Union  into 
an  industrial  country,  which  would  be  economically  in- 
dependent of  the  capitalist  states.  The  solution  w^as  lound. 
The  14tli  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party,  held  in  De- 
cember 1925,  steered  a course  towards  socialist  industria- 
lization. 

It  was  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  entire  national 
economy  on  an  immeasurably  stronger  technical  basis, 
to  create  many  hitherto  non-existent  branches  of  industry, 
to  build  big,  modern  machine-building,  machine-tool 
building,  chemical,  automobile,  aircralt-building,  and 
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i oil  and  steelworks,  to  start  the  production  of  engines  and 
e |iiipment  for  power  stations,  and  sharply  to  increase  the 
output  of  coal,  ore,  oil  and  metal. 

Before  socialism  could  triumph  in  the  countryside  it 

V as  necessary  to  give  agriculture  a powerful  material  and 
t( ‘clinical  base.  The  country  had  to  build  tractor  works 
atid  factories  producing  modern  agricultural  machines. 
1 he  working  class  realized  full  well  tJiat  a powerlul  heavy 
iiidustry,  which  would  be  independent  ol  the  capitalist 
c;)untries,  would  be  an  earnest  of  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary might  of  the  socialist  state  and  the  basis  ol  a con- 
t nuous  improvement  of  the  people’s  welfare. 

Tremendous  means  were  needed  in  order  to  implement 
t le  policy  of  industrialization.  The  capitalist  countries 
had  developed  their  heavy  industry  by  robbing  colonies, 
by  forcing  defeated  peoples  to  pay  indemnities,  by  taking 
loans  and  by  cruelly  exploiting  the  working  people.  That 

V as  no  road  for  the  Soviet  state.  It  used  its  inner  re- 
s )urces  which  were  created  through  the  nationalization 
of  the  means  of  production.  They  were  the  profits  from 
factories  and  plants,  the  transport,  the  post  and  tele- 
graph, and  trade.  Another  inner  source  was  strict  economy 
of  means  and  materials. 

Soviet  industrial  output  registered  an  unprecedented 
r se  already  during  the  first  years  of  industrialization. 
1:1  1927,  the  output  of  the  large-scale  industry  rose  by  18 
per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year.  Agricul- 
t jral  production  exceeded  the  pre-war  level,  but  there  was 
tie  danger  that  the  output  of  marketable  grain  would 
fall  off.  That  meant  that  the  Army  and  the  growing 
x'orking  class  would  be  doomed  to  clironic  famine. 

The  only  way  that  the  situation  in  the  country  could 
te  changed  was  to  pass  to  large-scale  agricultural  produc- 
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tion,  where  full  use  could  be  made  of  scientific  methods 
of  farming,  and  of  tractors  and  other  modern  machines, 
which  wouhl  rapidly  increase  the  output  of  grain.  In  IJZi , 
the  Communist  Party  proclaimed  the  policy  of  collec- 
tivization, of  uniting  small  j.easaiit  households  into  large 
socialist  farms.  The  Ihlli  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  has  gone  into  the  country’s  history  as  the  congress 
of  collectivization. 

The  successes  scored  in  developing  the  national  economy 
made  it  possible  to  organize  further  construction  on  the 
basis  of  a specified  state  plan  calculated  for  a few  jears 
in  advance.  The  15th  Congress  issued  the  directive  to 
draft  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  ol  Development  of  the  Na- 
tional Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  This  plan  was  approved 
by  the  IGth  Conference  of  the  Communist  Party,  held  in 

A})i’il  1929. 

This  plan  envisaged  a far-going  transformation  of  the 
country’s  entire  national  economy  by  eftuipping  the  so- 
cialist industry  and  agriculture  with  the  most  up-to-date 
machinery.  The  principal  target  of  the  five-year  plan  was 
to  create  an  industry  which  would  bo  able  to  re-equip  and 
reorganize  not  only  industry  as  a whole,  but  also  tianspoit 
and  agriculture  on  the  basis  of  socialism.  Under  the  plan, 
the  government  intended  to  invest  64,600  million  lubles 
into  the  national  economy,  in  other  words,  to  spend  an 
average  ol  35  million  rubles  daily  on  capital  construction. 

The  First  Five-Year  Plan  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  working  class  and  the  entire  Soviet  people.  The 
country  began  to  build  and  reconstruct  hundreds  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  What  was  then  the  biggest  power 
station  in  Europe,  the  Dnieper  Hydropower  Station,  was 
erected  on  the  Dnieper  River  near  Zaporozhye.  In  the 
Donbas,  workshops  were  built  at  the  Kramatorsk  and 
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Goilovka  machine-building  plants,  and  new  blast-fur- 
iiac3S,  open-hearth  furnaces  and  mines  were  commis- 
sioned. The  country  extended  its  second  biggest  coal  and 
metallurgical  base  in  the  East.  In  the  Urals,  construction 
was  started  on  the  Urals  Machine-Building  Works  and 
on  the  Berezniki  and  Solikamsk  chemical  plants.  At  the 
foo  - of  Mount  Magnitnaya,  where  di’oves  of  half- wild 
Kirghiz  horses  had  grazed  for  centuries,  the  people  began 
to  juild  the  Magnitogorsk  Iron  and  Steel  Works.  Huge 
automobile  factories  rose  in  Moscow  and  in  Gorky.  A giant 
lad  ory  producing  agricultural  machines  was  built  in 
Ro!itov-on-Don.  The  big  Stalingrad  Tmctor  Works  grew 
up  n the  Stalingrad  steppes  in  the  course  of  eleven  months. 

The  whole  country  was  dressed  in  timbering.  Small 
tov  ns,  which  were  not  even  marked  on  maps,  grew  into 
imjtortant  industrial  centres.  In  the  course  of  four  years — 

Iro  n 1927  to  1930 323  enterprises  were  built  and 

put  in  operation.  The  year  1931  alone  witnessed  the 
commissioning  of  518  large  enterprises. 

To  show  what  sort  of  enterprises  these  were  let  us 
compare  their  output  capacity  with  the  capacity  of  the 
pre-revolutionary  factories:  in  tsarist  Russia,  the  total 
annual  output  of  all  factories  producing  agricultural  ma- 
chi  les  amounted  to  60  million  rubles;  while  in  the  years 
alt(>r  the  Revolution,  115  million  rubles’  worth  of  ma- 
chi  lery  was  put  out  annually  by  the  new  Rostov  Agricui- 
turil  Machinery  Works  alone. 

United  and  led  by  the  Communist  Party,  the  Soviet 
pec  pie  marched  forward  inexorably,  surmounting  incon- 
ceivable difficulties,  breaking  down  all  obstacles,  casting 
out  capitulators,  grumblers,  sceptics  and  cowards,  and 
set  ing  remarkable  examples  of  staunchness,  organiza- 
tion and  inspired  labour. 
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The  first  teams  of  shock  workers  sprang  up  on  the  ini- 
tiative of  young  workers,  members  ol  the  Y.G.L.,  at  enter- 
prises in  Leningrad,  Moscow,  the  Urals  and  the  Donbas 
in  the  period  between  the  close  ol  1926  and  the  beginning 
of  1927.  These  teams  set  examples  of  a responsible  atti- 
tude to  labour.  This  attitude  grew  and  strengthened  among 
the  working  class  which  spared  no  efforts  to  lulfil  the  plan 
of  industrialization. 

The  First  Five-Year  Plan  was  carried  out  in  four  years 
and  three  months.  The  country  took  a tremendous  econom- 
ic and  cultural  leap  forward,  from  a backward,  agrarian 
country,  it  developed  into  a leading  industrial  and  collec- 
tive-farm power,  with  a mighty  technical  base  toi  the 
transformation  of  the  entire  national  economy  on  social- 
ist lines.  Towards  the  end  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan 
(1932),  industrial  output  was  more  than  three  times 
greater  than  in  1913,  and  2.3  times  greater  than  in  the  year 

the  five-year  plan  was  started. 

Many  branches  of  industry,  such  as  tractor-building, 
automobile-building,  chemical,  machine-tool  building 
and  aircralt-building,  were  created  anew. 

Big  power  stations  were  placed  in  service.  The  coun- 
try’s  power  jirodiicing  capacity  rose  to  4,700,000  kilowatts 
and  was  4.3  times  higher  than  in  1913.  I he  annual  power 
output  amounted  to  almost  13,500  million  kilowalt-houis 

or  7 times  more  than  in  tsarist  Russia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  the  So- 
viet Union  became  one  of  the  world’s  leading  produceis 

of  electric  pow^er,  oil  products  and  coal. 

By  1932,  there  w^ere  22,600,000  workers  and  office  em- 
ployees. Particular  note  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  First  Five-Tear  Plan  period  the  woiking  class 
not  only  grew  numerically  but  also  changed  qualita- 
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tively.  Its  political  and  cultural  level  as  well  as  its  pro- 
d iction  qualifications  rose  to  a higher  plane.  In  those 
years  the  working  class  gave  birth  to  its  own  technical 
ir  telligentsia.  Hundreds  ot  thousands  of  workers  graduat- 
e(  from  technical  colleges  and  higher  educational  esta!)- 
li  diments  and  became  engineers  and  heads  of  enterprises 
and  olfices. 

liiose  years  were  also  marked  by  groat  changes  in  the 
national  composition  of  the  working  class  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Tie  industrial  enterprises  in  the  Union  and  autonomous 
republics  began  to  draw  ever  larger  numbers  of  workers 
frun  among  the  indigenous  population.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  national  cadres  of  skilled  workers  is  vivid  testi- 
mony of  the  correctness  of  Lenin’s  national  policy, 
waicli  ensured  an  unprecedented  bloom  of  the  productive 
Icrces  of  the  backward  and  most  oppressed  national  out- 
stirts  of  tsarist  Russia. 

In  the  years  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan  the  social 
structure  of  the  country’s  agriculture  changed  beyond 
recognition.  Towards  the  close  of  1934,  the  collective 
farms  became  a potent  force  which  united  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  all  peasant  households  and  about  90  per  cent 
ol  all  crop  areas.  Industry  helped  the  countryside  tremen- 
dously with  cadres  and  agricultural  machines.  In  1934, 
agriculture  had  281,000  tractors  and  32,000  combine 
In  rvesters.  The  triumph  of  the  collective-farm  system 
placed  the  socialist  system  of  economy  in  a dominating  po- 
si  don  in  the  national  economy. 

Fulfilment  ol  the  First  Five-Year  l^lan  was  an  epoch- 
making  victory  of  the  Communist-Party-led  working 
class  and  peasantry  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
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The  Second  Five-Year  Plan,  adopted  by  the  17th  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  Party  in  1934,  was  a further  ma- 
jor step  towards  the  building  of  socialism  in  the  country. 
The  chief  targets  were  to  complete  the  technical  recon- 
struction of  the  entire  national  economy.  It  was  planned 
to  increase  industrial  output  8 times  compared  with  the 
pi'e-war  level.  The  volume  of  capital  construction  under 
the  First  Five-Year  Plan  was  to  be  more  than  doubled. 
That  guaranteed  the  over-all  technical  re-equipment  of 
the  national  economy. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  was  to 
complete  the  liquidation  of  capitalist  elements. 

Thanks  to  the  selfless  labour  of  the  Soviet  people,  the 
Second  Five-Year  Plan  was  likewise  fulfilled  ahead  of 
time — in  four  years  and  three  months.  By  the  end  of  1937, 
industjy  was  seven  times  bigger  than  before  the  war, 
while  the  number  of  workers  and  employees  reached  the 
figure  of  20,700,000.  Collective-farm  agriculture,  which  by 
this  time  united  93  per  cent  of  the  peasant  households, 
was  on  the  upsurge  too.  These  successes  in  an  unbelievably 
short  space  of  time  were  due  to  the  far-sighted  and  wise 
policy  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

During  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan  period,  the  emulation 
and  shock- work  movements  rose  to  a higher  level.  A move- 
ment of  production  innovators  was  started  on  a nation- 
wide scale.  It  broke  down  the  old  output  quotas  and 
workers  began  to  overfulfil  their  production  targets  many 
times  over.  The  innovators  changed  and  improved  produc- 
tion processes  and  with  the  same  expenditure  of  labour 
and  materials  achieved  a sharp  increase  in  output.  The 
average  worker  of  yesterday  became  an  innovator  and  led 

others  who  strove  to  keej)  abreast  ol  the  ioreniost  workers 
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This  movement  was  due  to  the  fact  that  among  the 

V orkers  there  were  tens  of  thousands  who  not  only  ma- 
s ered  the  required  minimum  of  technical  knowledge  but 

V ent  beyond  that.  They  rose  to  the  level  of  engineers  and 
t ‘clinicians,  began  to  do  away  with  the  existing  techni- 
c il  norms  as  obsolete,  and  introduced  new,  more  up-to- 
date  norms.  They  squeezed  all  they  could  out  ol  the  ma- 
c linery  and  at  the  same  time  trails! ormed  it.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  foremost  workers  tii-elessly  sought  new, 

I etter  and  more  productive  methods  of  work  in  order  to 
ijiake  labour  lighter,  more  effective  and  attractive,  and 

I I give  the  country  all  the  products  it  needed. 

This  movement  marked  the  begiiiniug  of  the  cultural  and 
t ‘chnical  rise  of  the  working  class,  usliered  in  the  abolition 
of  the  antithesis  between  mental  and  physical  labour  and 
opened  the  door  to  higher  labour  productivity,  which  is 
essential  lor  the  transition  from  socialism  to  communism. 

The  result  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  First  and  Second 
f ive-Year  Plans  was  that  socialism  was  established  in  the 
I .S.S.R.  The  victory  of  socialism  in  this  country  was  a 
historical  achievement  of  the  working  class,  peasantry 
and  working  intelligentsia.  Guided  by  the  Communist 
h arty,  the  Soviet  people  fulfilled  the  behests  of  the  great 
I enin.  Russia  became  a socialist  country  within  a remark- 
ably short  space  of  time  and  this  victory  found  legisla- 
t ve  embodiment  in  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R., 

vdiich  was  adopted  in  1936. 

The  socialist  system  triumphed  in  all  spheres  of  the 
ijational  economy.  The  powerful  socialist  industry  com- 
}:letely  ousted  the  capitalist  industr} . In  agriculture,  the 
c allective-iarm  system  was  victorious.  The  entire  trade 
t iriiover  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  ol  the  Soviet 
s>ate  and  the  cooperative  organization.  The  new 
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socialist  society  for  ever  did  away  with  exploitation  of 
man  by  man,  crises,  poverty,  unemployment  and  ruin. 

From  the  moment  the  five-year  plans  were  started,  the 
Soviet  Union  set  an  unparalleled  rate  of  industrial  devel- 
opment. It  was  necessary  to  overtake  and  surpass  the 
capitalist  countries  economically,  i.  e.,  in  per  capita  out- 
put. That  was  the  only  condition  under  which  the  country 
would  have  all  the  consumer  goods  it  needed,  an  abun- 
dance of  manufactured  goods  and  foodstuffs. 

The  18th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  steered  the 
country  towards  the  completion  of  socialist  construction 
and  the  gradual  transition  to  communism.  The  congress 
set  the  country  the  task  of  economically  overtaking  and 
surpassing  the  chief  capitalist  countries  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  America  within  the  next  10  to  15 

years. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  achieve  the  principal 
economic  goal  had  it  not  been  for  the  further  development 
of  the  national  economy,  mainly  of  the  heavy  industry, 
which  was  even  more  far-reaching  than  in  the  period  of  the 
first  two  five-year  plans.  The  country  had  to  build  more 
factories  and  to  train  more  cadres  lor  the  industry. 
This  required  time  and  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the 
people.  As  before,  the  working  class  led  the  struggle 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  tasks  of  tlie  Third  Five-Year 

Plan. 

During  the  first  three  and  a half  years  of  the  Third 
Five-Year  Plan,  the  Soviet  people  built  nearly  3,000  fac- 
tories, plants,  mines,  power  stations  and  other  laige  en- 
terprises. In  1940,  large-scale  industry  was  already  putting 
out  12  times  more  products  than  in  1913,  while  the  ma- 
chine-building industry  exceeded  the  pre-war  output 
figure  nearly  50  times. 
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The  country  began  producing  15  million  tons  of  pig-iron, 
18,300,000  tons  of  steel,  166  million  tons  of  coal,  31 
million  tons  of  oil,  38,300,000  tons  of  marketable  grain, 
anc  2,700,000  tons  of  raw  cotton.  In  1940,  the  1913  fig- 
ure 5 were  topped  as  follows:  pig-iron — nearly  4 times; 
stc(  1 — 4.5  times;  coal— 5.5  times;  oil — 3.5  times,  market- 
abb  grain — by  17  million  tons;  cotton — 3.5  times. 

The  result  of  the  First  and  Second  Fi\’e-Year  Plans  and 
of  1 bree  years  of  the  Third  Five-Year  Plan  was  that  the 
SoA  iet  Union  became  a great  industrial  power. 

The  selfless  labour  of  millions  of  Soviet  people  led  to 
an  unparalleled  bloom  of  the  country’s  material  forces, 
to  1 rapid  growth  of  national  prosperity  and  of  the  cul- 
tui’3  of  the  working  people. 

’^’he  new  conditions  in  the  political,  economic  and  cul- 
tural life  of  the  land  of  socialism  could  not  but  leave  its 
im  )rint  on  the  working  class.  When  the  working  class 
seimd  power  it  stopped  being  a class  of  the  exploited. 
It  vas  no  longer  a proletariat  in  the  old  meaning  of  the 
wo‘d.  The  working  class  ol  the  U.S.S.R.  became  a com- 
pletely new  class.  In  1913,  workers,  employees  and  their 
families  comprised  only  17  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Russia,  but  in  1937  this  percentage  rose  to  36.2.  These 
figures  vividly  show  how  strong  the  working  class  has 
be(  ome  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

;uindamental  changes  took  place  not  only  among  the 
woi'king  class.  The  old  peasantry — a class  ol  petty  owners 
tiel  to  their  poverty-stricken  farms,  dismembered,  left 
to  their  own  devices,  and  cruelly  exploited  by  the  land- 
lords, kulaks  and  urban  bourgeoisie--no  longer  existed. 
A lew  class  arose.  This  was  the  collective-farm  peasantry 
united  in  large  collective  farms  resting  on  the  over-all 
asbstance  of  the  state. 


The  intelligentsia,  tco,  became  different.  Formerly 
it  was  a reliable  prop  of  the  gentry-landlord  capitalist 
state,  served  the  needs  of  the  ruling  classes  and  was  drawn 
from  them.  But  frem  now  on,  the  intelligentsia  was  cf  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  working  class  and  the  collective- 
farm  peasantry.  The  Soviet  intelligentsia  serves  the  work- 
ing class  and  the  peasants,  the  Soviet  state  of  workers  and 
peasants. 

Such  new  motive  forces  of  Soviet  society  as  moral  and 
political  unity,  Soviet  patriotism,  and  friendship  among 
peoples,  grew  and  strengthered  in  the  course  cf  the  strug- 
gle to  restore  the  national  economy,  industrialize  the 
country,  collectivize  agriculture,  and  build  socialism. 
Criticism  and  self-criticism  became  a new  law  governing 
this  country’s  development. 

With  the  victory  of  socialism,  the  interests  of  the  workers 
and  peasants  merged.  Their  cemmon  goal  was  jointly 
to  develop  and  consolidate  the  socialist  system,  to  raise 
the  splendid  edifice  of  communism,  and  work  still  more 
fruitfully  so  that  their  life  would  be  fuller  and  more  pros- 
perous. The  deep-going  community  of  purposes,  interests 
and  aspirations  of  all  Soviet  people  and  their  solidarity 
with  the  Communist  Party  and  Soviet  rule  form  the  un- 
shakable foundation  of  this  country’s  moral  and  political 
unity. 

The  labour  exploits  of  the  working  people  in  industry 
and  on  the  collective-farm  fields,  the  achieverrrents  of 
Soviet  scientists,  engineers  and  workers  in  culture  and 
art  inspire  and  foster  vivifying  Soviet  patriotism,  which, 
in  its  turn,  engenders  in  Soviet  people  redoubled  creative 
energy. 

Soviet  patriotism  is  not  only  a feeling  of  love  of  coun- 
try, an  attachment  to  the  land  of  one’s  forefathers,  to  the 
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nature  of  one’s  country,  people,  native  language  and  na- 
tional culture.  It  is  an  operative,  active,  animating  pa- 
triotism. It  inspires  Soviet  men  and  women  to  serve  their 
sodalist  country  whole-heartedly,  to  work  fruitfully  and 
to  perform  heroic  deeds  in  the  name  of  their  country,  for 
tli3  weal  of  the  entire  multi-national  Soviet  people  . 

National  hostility  which  had  existed  for  ages  was  re- 
pi  iced  hy  relations  of  friendship,  trust  and  mutual  under- 
standing. The  Russian  people,  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
al  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  fraternally  helped 
th3  nations  that  had  been  oppressed  hy  tsardom  to 
develop  their  economy  and  culture. 

Under  Soviet  rule,  all  the  peoples  of  this  country,  every 
Union  republic  achieved  remarkable  successes  in  econ- 
omy and  culture.  Particularly  vivid  examples  of  this 
ar3  such  former  outskirts  of  tsarist  Russia  as  Uzbekistan  , 
Kazakhstan,  Turkmenia,  Tajikistan  and  the  Transcau- 
casus.  The  consistent  implementation  of  Lenin’s  national 
pclicy  has  resulted  in  the  building  everywhere  of  a mighty 
soualist  industry,  in  the  strengthening  of  the  collective- 
fa  *m  system,  and  in  the  training  of  experienced  national 
cadres.  Welded  together  by  fraternal  Iriendship  and  joint 
la  3our  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  the  peoples  of  the 
U S.S.R.  worked  with  tremendous  enthusiasm  in  the  name 
of  the  great  cause  of  communism. 

:Js  :ii 

On  June  22,  1941,  the  peaceful,  constructive  labour 
of  the  Soviet  people  was  cut  short  by  the  perfidious  attack 
ol  the  German-fascist  army.  The  Great  Patriotic  War 
b(  gan.  The  entire  Soviet  people  took  up  arms  to  defend 
tieir  socialist  Motherland. 
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In  fierce  combat  with  a cunning  enemy,  the  Soviet 
people  upheld  their  freedom  and  independence  and  helped 
the  peoples  of  Europe  to  free  themselves  from  fascist 
slavery. 

The  victory  of  the  Soviet  Union  over  fascist  Germany 
was  a victory  of  the  Soviet  social  and  state  system,  a 
system  which  is  truly  of  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
It  was  a victory  of  the  Soviet  Army,  which  stands  on  guard 
of  the  people’s  interests.  In  the  war,  the  socialist  system 
of  economy  showed  its  indubitable  advantages  over  the 
capitalist  system. 

Alter  Hitler  Germany’s  defeat,  the  Soviet  people  were 
faced  with  the  tremendous  task  of  restoring  industry, 
transport  and  agriculture.  Ruins  and  ashes  were  ail  that 
remained  wherever  the  fascist  boot  had  trampled.  The 
Nazis  destroyed,  burnt,  demolished  or  pillaged  1,710  cities 
and  towns,  more  than  70,000  villages,  84,000  schools, 
technical  schools,  establishments  of  higher  learning 
and  research  institutes,  43,000  libraries,  40,000  hospitals 
and  other  medical  establishments.  Nearly  25  million 
people  were  left  without  homes. 

The  fascists  destroyed  thousands  of  big  and  small  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  62  blast-furnaces  and  213  open- 
hearth  furnaces.  If  one  stops  to  ponder  over  these  fig- 
ures one  will  clearly  see  how  much  damage  the  fascists 
had  inflicted  on  this  country.  These  enterprises  had  em- 
ployed something  like  four  million  workers.  Agriculture 
suffered  enormous  damage.  Tens  of  thousands  of  collec- 
tive farms  and  hundreds  of  state  farms  and  machine- 
and-tractor  stations  were  burnt,  ruined  or  looted. 

The  calculated  material  loss  inflicted  by  the  fascist 
invaders  amounted  to  679,000  million  rubles. 

The  magnitude  of  this  sum  may  be  seen,  say,  from  the 
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fai  t that  in  the  six-year  period  between  1946  and  1951 
th?  capital  investments  in  the  national  economy  amounted 
to  500,000  million  rubles,  of  which  320,000  million  were 
invested  in  industry.  On  this  money  the  country  built, 
restored  and  opened  nearly  7,000  big  and  tens  of  thou- 
sa  ids  of  medium  industrial  enterprises. 

\o  capitalist  state  could  have  withstood  such  devas- 
tation and  such  a military  and  economic  strain  as  the 
Scviet  Union  did  in  the  last  war.  Such  a material  loss 
would  inevitably  have  thrown  the  biggest  and  the  richest 
capitalist  state  tens  of  years  back  and  converted  it  into 
a second-rate  power. 

The  reason  that  did  not  happen  to  the  Soviet  Uni  on  was 
that  it  is  a state  of  a new  type,  a socialist  state  of  work- 
er? and  peasants,  which  is  immeasurably  stronger  and 
stabler  than  any  capitalist  state  can  be.  The  enemies  mis- 
calculated when  they  thought  the  losses  suffered  by  the 
Scviet  Union  would  weaken  it  and  make  it  dependent  on 
tha  capitalist  states.  The  Soviet  Union  was  and  continues 
to  be  absolutely  independent  of  the  capitalist  world 
bcth  politically  and  economically. 


The  major  targets  of  post-war  economic  development 
wiue  outlined  in  the  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan.  They  were 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  war-ravaged  areas,  and  the  re- 
st >ration  and  then  a considerable  increase  over  the  pre- 
war industrial  and  agricultural  output  level. 

To  achieve  that  the  country  had  to  embark  upon  large- 
sc  lie  development  of  the  heavy  indu.stry,  particularly  of 
tLe  iron  and  steel,  electric  power  and  fuel  industries.  The 
re  iteration  and  hirther  development  of  the  national  econ- 
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omy  could  not  be  promoted  without  a heavy  industry. 
The  country  also  had  to  restore  and  develop  agriculture 

and  extend  the  output  of  consumer  goods. 

The  Soviet  people  set  out  to  lulfil  the  first  post-war 
five-year  plan  with  their  inherent  energy  and  tremendous 
labour  enthusiasm.  The  socialist  emulation  movement  lor 
pre-schedule  lulfilment  oi  the  Fourth  Five-Year  Plan 
opened  up  unlimited  opportunities  lor  the  creative  initia- 
tive of  workers,  collective  farmers  and  the  intelligentsia. 
Millions  of  workers  oi  factories  and  plants,  collect i\e  and 
state  larins  brought  to  light  new  ways  oi  raising  labour 
productivity,  increasing  output,  saving  ra^\  and  other  ma- 
terials and  electric  power.  They  re-examined  the  existing 
norms,  changed  and  improved  the  organization  ol  labour 
and  the  technology  oi  production,  and  technically  en- 
hanced production  processes.  The  socialist  emulation 
movement  was  a great  force  stimulating  the  advance  oi 

Soviet  national  economy. 

The  results  of  the  post-war  five-year  plan  in  the  lead- 
ing branches  of  socialist  industry  showed  the  unparalleled 
growth  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  might.  In  1950,  industrial 
output  was  73  per  cent  greater  than  in  1940  or  17  pei  cent 
higher  than  was  envisaged  by  the  plan.  The  output  of  fer- 
rous metals,  coal  and  oil  exceeded  the  pre-war  level  by 
45,  57  and  22  per  cent  respectively.  The  amount  of  steel 
produced  over  and  above  plan  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Fourth  Five-Year  Plan  was  more  than  half  the  pre-revolu- 
tionary output. 

Successful  fulfilment  ol  the  post-war  five-year  plan 
was  the  basis  for  a rapid  improvement  ol  living  standards. 
Food  rationing,  which  was  introduced  during  the  war, 
was  abolished  already  in  1947.  Retail  prices  of  manu- 
factured goods  and  foodstuffs  were  reduced  systematically. 
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In  1950,  the  national  income  was  double  the  figure  called 
fo’  by  the  five-year  plan.  The  incomes  of  the  factory, 
office  and  other  workers  and  of  the  collective  farmers  in- 
creased substantially. 

During  the  period  of  the  Fifth  Five-Year  Plan  (1951-55) 
th3  rate  of  growth  of  industrial  output  achieved  during 
tli3  years  of  the  preceding  five-year  plan  was  substantially 
exceeded.  What  in  pre-war  times  took  the  Soviet  Union 
five  or  ten  years  to  produce,  was  now  put  out  in  one  or  two 
years. 

In  1955,  the  number  of  industrial,  office  and  other 
workers  was  more  than  48  million  against  the  12.9  mil- 
lion in  1913. 

In  total  volume  of  industrial  output,  the  Fifth  Five- 
Year  Plan  had  been  completed  by  May  1,  1955,  i.  e.,  in  four 
years  and  four  months.  By  scoring  this  major  industrial 
vi  Tory,  the  working  class  of  the  Soviet  Union  again 
shewed  the  world  that  its  concern  is  to  strengthen  the 
ec  momic  might  of  its  socialist  Motherland. 

Output  is  steadily  increasing.  In  the  period  of  the  Fifth 
Five-Year  Plan,  the  per  capita  output  of  pig-iron  increased 
b}  60  per  cent,  of  steel — by  52  per  cent,  of  coal — by 
37  per  cent,  of  oil — by  72  per  cent,  of  electric  power — by 
71  per  cent,  of  cotton  textiles — by  40  jier  cent,  of  woollen 
textiles — by  48  per  cent,  and  of  sugtir — by  24  per  cent. 

In  towns  and  workers’  settlements,  the  year  1955  alone 
witnessed  the  construction  of  dwelling  houses  with  a total 
flcor  space  of  376  million  square  feet;  600,000  houses 
w(  re  built  in  rural  localities  that  same  year.  Other  build- 
in  ^ projects  included  hospitals  with  a total  of  more  than 
60,000  beds,  permanently  functioning  nursery  schools 
with  accommodation  for  over  45,000  children,  and  sana- 
todums  and  holiday  homes  for  14,000  vacationers.  Com- 
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pared  with  1954,  there  were  157,000  more  children  in 
schools  and  135,000  more  students  in  establishments  of 
higher  learning.  Newspapers  and  magazines  increased  their 
circulation.  The  total  edition  of  books  topped  the  1,000 
million  mark. 

In  1914,  Russia  had  12,600  libraries;  in  1955  their 
number  exceeded  390,000.  There  were  222  clubs  in  1914 
and  more  than  120,000  in  1955. 

That  same  year,  higher  and  secondary  special  education- 
al establishments  gave  the  country  nearly  640,000  young 
specialists  or  70,000  more  than  in  1954.  A total  of  over 
1,121,000  specialists  were  trained  during  the  Filth  Five- 
Year  Plan  period.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  prior 
to  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  Soviet  institutions  of  higher 
learning  trained  100,000-110,000  specialists  annually, 
while  before  the  Revolution  the  number  of  students  grad- 
uating higher  schools  was  not  more  than  10,000  a year. 
Today,  there  are  more  students  in  the  Soviet  Union  than 
in  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  other  capitalist  countries 
of  Western  Europe. 

The  national  income  is,  of  course,  the  best  indication) 
of  economic  development  and  the  growth  of  public  wealth. 
Under  socialism,  the  entire  national  income  belongs  to  the 
people.  During  the  Fifth  Five-Year  Plan  period,  the  Soviet 
national  income  rose  by  68  per  cent  and  the  real  wages  of. 
industrial,  office  and  other  workers  and  the  incomes  of  the 
collective  farmers  increased  by  39  and  50  per  cent  respec- 
tively. 

The  increasing  output  and  higher  labour  productivity 
is  resulting  in  a steady  growth  of  the  national  income  and 
of  the  incomes  of  the  working  people. 

In  this  country,  direct  incomes  and  price  levels  are  not 
all  that  determines  the  living  standard.  Soviet  people  are 
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•ensured  with  free  medical  assistance  and  education. 
Industrial,  office  and  other  workers  receive  annual  vaca- 
uons  with  lull  j>ay,  social  insurance  grants  and  benefits, 
lensions,  and  passes  to  health  resorts  and  holiday  homes 
at  a discount  or  free  of  charge.  Mothers  of  large  lamilies 
md  unmarried  mothers  receive  state  grants.  All  these 
lenefits  and  allowances  are  increasing  in  proportion  to 
die  grawth  of  the  country’s  economic  might. 

The  country  took  another  long  step  towards  the  tran- 

Mtionfromsocialismtocommimismwhen  it  embarked  upon 

Hie  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan.  The  chief  tasks  of  the  Sixth 
Five-Year  Plan,  the  resolution  of  the  20th  Congress  states, 

1 re  to  ensure,  by  priority  development  of  heavy  industry,’ 
steady  technical  progress  and  higher  labour  productivity’ 
t lurther  far-reaching  expansion  of  all  branches  of  the  na- 
tional economy  and  a sharp  increase  in  agricultural  output 
c nd,  on  this  basis,  to  achieve  a substantial  rise  in  the  ma- 
terial and  cultural  standards  of  the  Soviet  people. 

Proceeding  from  the  principal  tasks  facing  the  Party 
and  the  Soviet  people,  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Communist 
I’arty  of  the  Soviet  Union  underlined  the  absolute  neces- 
s.ty  of  continuing  to  ensure  the  priority  growth  of  the 
heavy  industry,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  development 
cl  all  branches  of  socialist  economy  and  for  raising  the 

V elfare  of  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  country, 

V hich  now  has  a first-class  heavy  industry,  there  are  all 
t ie  conditions  necessary  for  rapidly  expanding  the  output 

o consumer  goods  and  developing  all  branches  of  the 
light  and  food  industries. 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  20th  Party  Congress  pointed  out, 
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has  all  the  means  with  which,  on  the  basis  of  jieaceful 
economic  competition,  to  solve  its  cardinal  economic  task 
of  overtaking  and  surpassing  the  leading  capitalist  coun- 
tries in  per  capita  output  within  a historically  short  space 
of  time. 

The  Communist  Party  is  organizing  the  labour  offensive 
of  the  Soviet  people  on  a wide  front  embracing  both  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  It  is  accumulating  strength  for 
a more  resolute  and  rapid  advance.  The  first  five-year 
plans  laid  emphasis  on  industrial  development  chiefly 
in  the  E-uropean  part  of  the  country.  The  years  of  the 
Second  World  War  witnessed  a considerable  industrial 
expansion  in  the  Urals,  Western  Siberia  and  Central  Asia. 

Huge  factories,  which  turned  out  everything  that  the 
Army  needed  to  beat  the  enemy,  were  built  in  those  areas. 
Today,  major  construction  work  is  moving  farther  and 
farther  eastwards.  The  working  class  has  launched  a great 
labour  offensive  in  the  vast  expanses  between  the  Urals 
and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Hundreds  of  industrial  enterprises  were  placed  in  oper- 
ation in  1956,  the  first  year  of  the  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan 
period.  A blast-furnace  was  built  in  Dnieprodzerzhinsk  in 
record  time,  and  another  large  blast-furnace  began  to 
work  in  Chelyabinsk.  The  Kuibyshev  Hydropower  Sta- 
tion received  its  eleventh  turbine.  The  Irkutsk  Hydro- 
power  Station  began  to  generate  electricity.  These  are 
■only  a lew  from  a long  list! 

The  following  figures  show  the  scale  achieved  by  in- 
dustry. Compared  with  1913,  industrial  output  has  in- 
creased 30  times.  The  capacity  of  the  machine-building 
and  metal-working  industries  has  increased  180  times, 
while  the  output  of  electric  power  has  increased  nearly 
100  times.  Here  is  another  comparison.  In  1956,  total 
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industrial  output  grew  by  11  per  cent  compared  with  the/ 
^receding  year.  This  increase  alone  was  more  than  three 
limes  the  annual  output  of  all  factories  and  plants  in 

I sarist  Russia.  The  1956  harvest  was  the  highest  in  this 
( ountry’s  history. 

borty  years  is  a very  short  span  iu  the  life  of  a people 
£ nd  society,  ^et  tremendous,  unrivalled  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  life  of  the  Soviet  people  and  throughout 
the  whole  world  under  the  beneficial  influence  and  direct 
inducement  of  Great  October. 

In  Soviet  years,  the  peoples  of  this  country  put  an  end 
to  economic  and  cultural  backwardness  in  all  spheres 
(1  life,  built  up  a mighty  socialist  industry  and  a large- 
s:ale  mechanized  agriculture,  and  achieved  unparalleled 
1 eights  in  science,  engineering,  culture,  literature  and 
art.  Within  a brief  historical  period  the  Soviet  Union 
stepped  into  second  place  in  the  world  for  the  level  of  in- 
dustrial output,  far  outpacing  such  major  capitalist 
countries  as  Britain  and  France. 

The  economic  successes  scored  by  the  Soviet  Union  are 
ttie  basis  lor  the  continuous  rise  of  the  material  and  cul- 
taral  standards  of  the  Soviet  people.  The  rapid  growth  of 
tie  national  income,  which  registered  a 13-fold  per  capita 
r se  in  the  period  from  1913  to  1956,  is  testimony  of  the 
people's  increasing  prosperity.  For  the  sake  of  comparison, 

V e can  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the  U.S.A.  the  national 
i icome  for  the  same  period  increased  less  than  twice, 
v hile  in  Britain  and  France— only  1.6  times.  Never  be- 
fore has  a national  income  grown  so  rapidly. 

Housing  is  receiving  priority  consideration. 

The  further,  truly  colossal  task  of  relieving  the  coun- 
t]  y’s  housing  shortage  within  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years- 
■vs  as  set  in  a recent  decision  of  the  Cent  ral  Committee  of  the 
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C.P.S.U.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Council  of  Ministers.  State 
housing  development  in  1956-60  will  amount  to  2,313 
million  square  feet.  That  means  that  in  five  years  six  such 
cities  as  Moscow  will  be  built.  In  addition,  individual 
housing  development  in  towns,  urban  settlements,  ma- 
chine-and-tractor  stations,  state  farms  and  lumber  camps 
envisages  the  building  of  1,076  million  square  feet  of 
floor  space  within  the  same  period.  Many  houses  will  be 
built  by  collective  farmers  and  the  rural  intelligen- 
tsia. 

Construction  work  has  changed  fundamentally  in  re- 
cent years.  Industrial  methods  are  becoming  more 
and  more  widespread. 

The  country  has  given  builders  all  the  machinery  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  big  tasks  facing  them.  A powerful 
building  industry  has  been  set  up. 

The  creation  of  hundreds  of  factories  producing  rein- 
forced-concrete  sections  and  parts  has  made  it  possible 
sharply  to  step  up  assembly  work,  reduce  the  expenditure 
•of  labour  and  to  cut  building  schedules.  Mechanization  is 
covering  arduous  and  labour-consuming  processes  as  well 
•as  building  and  assembly  work  on  a growing  scale.  Soviet 
architects  and  designers  have  produced  standard  plans  of 
economical  buildings  lor  schools,  hospitals,  clubs, 
cinemas  and  dwelling  houses.  That  opens  up  real  possibili- 
ties for  switching  to  mass,  line-production  methods  of 
building. 

Five-  and  four-storied  dwelling  houses  are  now  being 
commissioned  within  130-150  days. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1957  alone,  the  working  people 
received  96  million  square  feet  of  floor  space  or  36  per 
cent  more  than  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  preceding 

year. 
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No  less  eloquent  are  the  following  figures  which  show 
t le  dynamic  expansion  of  housing  construction  in  the 
Soviet  Union  (in  millions  of  square  feet): 

1918-28  1929-32  1933-37  1938-45  1946-50  1951-55 

461.6  416.4  454  987.8  1,106  1,632 

Many  towns  have  been  built  since  1926.  These  include 
Karaganda,  Magnitogorsk,  Komsomolsk-on-Amur,  Sta- 
ll nogorsk,  Electrostal,  Angarsk,  Norilsk,  Magadan,  Bal- 
khash, Zhigulevsk,  Krasnouralsk,  Sumgait,  Mednogorsk,. 
P.ohtla- Jarve,  Igarka,  Novaya  Kakhovka  and  Bratsk. 

Altogether,  618  towns  were  built  in  the  Soviet  Union 
i:i  the  period  between  1926  and  1957,  while  the  number  of 
t )wn-type  settlements  increased  by  1,175. 

The  Ccmmunist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Government  are 
t iking  every  measure  to  improve  the  life  and  labour  condi- 
t ons  of  workers  and  to  protect  the  health  and  promote  the 
V elfare  ol  the  working  people. 

In  1957,  the  wages  cf  low-paid  workers  and  em]  loyees 
were  raised  by  approximately  33  per  cent. 

The  working  day  on  Saturdays  and  on  the  eve  of  holi- 
days has  been  shortened  by  two  hours,  while  a six-hour 
working  day  has  been  established  for  juveniles  between 
tie  ages  of  16  and  18,  and  for  miners.  Preparations  are 
being  made  to  introduce  a 40-hour  W(>ek  for  all  industrial, 
clfice  and  other  workers  without  any  reduction  in  pay. 

Soviet  people  are  well  aware  that  what  has  been 
achieved  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  is  by  far  not 
ttie  limit.! 

Industry  is  being  constantly  re-equipped  with  the  lat- 
est machines  which  make  for  greater  labour  productivity. 
I'irst  and  foremost,  this  concerns  powerful,  high-speed 


machines  for  large-scale  work.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  modern  engineering  is  the  production  not  of  separate 
machines  but  of  systems  combining  various  machines 
that  carry  out  a few  operations  or  all  the  consecutive 
production  processes.  That  enables  industry  to  oust 
manual  labour  and  to  automatize  production. 

Soviet  factories  are  putting  out  powerful  50,000, 
100,000  and  150,000  kw.  turbines  and  generators,  and  have 
produced  the  world’s  biggest  hydro-units  for  the  Kuiby- 
shev Hydropower  Station.  The  Elektrosila  Works  of 
Leningrad,  in  particular,  is  building  a super-power! ul 
200,000-kw.  generator  with  an  improved  cooling  system. 

The  great  advances  that  have  been  made  by  the  Soviet 
machine-building  industry  are  seen  also  Irom  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  rendering  the  People’s  Democracies 
considerable  aid,  supplying  them  with  machines,  equip- 
ment and  apparatuses  for  power  stations,  iron  and  steel 
works,  textile  mills  and  other  factories  and  plants. 

In  order  to  ensure  lulfilmeiit  of  the  Sixth  Five-Year 
Plan  and  to  make  fuller  use  of  the  socialist  industrial 
potential  so  as  to  enhance  the  country’s  productive  forces 
still  further,  the  Communist  Party  has  taken  important 
steps  to  raise  the  level  of  the  leadership  in  the  national 
economy.  This  question  was  discussed  at  the  February 
Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  C.P.S.U.  (1957). 
On  the  initiative  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  adopted  the 
“Law  on  the  Further  Improvement  of  Management  in 
Industry  and  Construction.” 

This  new  law  provides  for  measures  aimed  at  fundamen- 
tally reorganizing  the  leadership  in  socialist  economy.  Eco- 
nomic management  through  branch  Ministries  and  De 
partments,  which  had  played  an  important  role  in  the- 
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past,  is  being  replaced  by  new  forms  of  administration 
on  a territorial  principle  based  on  the  existing  economic 
regions.  That  will  make  it  possible  to  combine  the  cen- 
tralized state  leadership  of  economy  with  the  initiative  of 
republican  and  local  bodies,  whose  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities have  been  increased  under  the  new  scheme,  and 
with  a more  active  participation  of  broad  masses  of 
working  people  in  the  management  of  industry. 

The  tremendous  growth  achieved  by  the  socialist  econ- 
omy in  the  past  40  years  is  the  result  of  the  selfless 
labour  of  the  workers,  peasants  and  the  intelligentsia, 
•who  in  October  1917  set  up  Soviet  power.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  wise  policy  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  militant 
vanguard  of  the  working  people,  and  is  testimony  of  the 
•unquestionable  advantages  of  the  socialist  over  the  capi- 
talist system  of  economy. 


GREAT  RIGHTS  AND  FREEDOMS 

As  a result  of  the  triumph  of  the  Great  October  Social- 
ist Revolution,  the  working  class  of  Russia  took  the 
reigns  of  power  into  its  own  hands.  The  working  people 
acquired  the  great  rights  and  freedoms  for  which  they  had 
fought.  The  very  masses,  who,  as  Lenin  pointed  out,  are 
prevented  from  sharing  in  political  life  and  from  enjoy- 
ing democratic  rights  and  freedoms  by  countless  devices 
and  subterfuges  even  in  the  most  democratic  of  the  bour- 
geois republics,  have  in  this  country  been  drawn  into  per- 
.manent,  absolute  and  decisive  participation  in  the 
-democratic  administration  of  the  state. 

Shortly  before  the  October  Revolution,  in  September 
'4917,  the  reactionary  Vremya  {New  Times)  wrote: 
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“Let  us  assume  for  a moment  that  the  Bolsheviks  will 
win.  Who  will  govern  us  then?  Cooks,  those  authorities 
on  cutlets  and  beefsteaks?  Or  firemen,  stable-boys,  stok- 
ers? Or,  perhaps,  nurses  will  run  to  meetings  of  the  state 
council  when  they  have  time  to  spare  from  washing 
swaddling  clothes?  Who  then?  Who  are  these 
statesmen? 

“Perhaps  turners  will  concern  themselves  with  thea- 
tres, plumbers  — with  diplomacy,  carpenters  — with  the 
post  and  telegraph?  Perhaps  nurses  will  begin  giving 
interviews? 

“Stable-boys,  nurses,  cooks  — those  are  the  people  who, 
according  to  the  Bolsheviks,  are  called  upon  to  rule  our 
country.  Will  that  happen?  No!  Is  that  possible?  A 
categorical  answer  to  this  mad  question  will  be  given  the 
Bolsheviks  by  history.” 

History  has  indeed  given  a convincing  reply  to  this 
question.  The  reins  of  government  were  taken  over  by 
workers,  peasants  and  representatives  of  the  working  in- 
telligentsia, people  who  had  been  without  civil  rights 
and  had  been  oppressed  by  tsarism,  the  landlords  and  the 
capitalists.  What  would  malignants  like  the  reactionaries 
from  the  Novoye  Vremya  have  said  now? 

The  Soviets  of  Working  People’s  Deputies  are  the  polit- 
ical foundation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  They  are  truly  democratic 
organs  of  state  po"wer  and  the  most  all-embracing  working 
people’s  organizations  representing  the  interests  of  the 
broadest  masses  of  the  people.  Their  chief  concern  is  to 
satisfy  the  most  vital  and  most  urgent  needs  of  the  people 

as  best  and  as  fully  as  possible. 

“Remember,  you  are  now  governing  the  state  your- 
selves,” were  the  words  with  which  Lenin  addressed  the 
working  people.  And  these  words  lully  reflect  the  political 
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and  economic  essence  ol  tlie  Soviets.  Each  Soviet  is  strong 
and  possesses  real  power  because  it  directly  expresses  the 
will  of  the  people. 

Ordinary  men  and  women,  elected  to  organs  of  power, 
discuss  and  decide  affairs  of  state  with  a profound  feeling 
of  responsibility,  thoughtfully  and  circumspectly. 

The  essence  of  democracy  depends  on  who  governs  the 
state.  The  people?  Or  a sorry  handful  of  capitalists?  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  state  is  governed  by  the  people.  The  masses 
of  the  working  people  are  the  rulers  of  the  destinies  of 
their  country.  In  every  ca])italist  country  the  people 
are  in  reality  barred  from  state  administration  and  the 
state  apparatus  itself  exists  only  in  order  to  keep  them 
away  from  power  and  in  subjection. 

Let  us  consider  the  bourgeois  suffrage  for  a moment. 
Lenin  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  bourgeois  electoral 
systems,  even  the  most  democratic  ones,  actually  limit  the 
suffrage  of  the  workers  by  age,  domicile  and  employment 
restrictions.  Restrictions  of  this  kind,  Lenin  said,  affect 
the  most  class-conscious  strata  ol  the  proletariat  in  the 
greatest  measure. 

In  most  bourgeois-democratic  countries,  the  law  makes 
deputies  independent  of  their  electors.  Thus,  until  new 
elections  are  held,  the  electors  have  no  means  of  influenc- 
ing their  deputies  even  if  the  latter  pass  from  one  polit- 
ical camp  to  another  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  elec- 
tors, and  support  bills  that  run  (‘ounter  to  the  interests 
of  the  electors  and  please  only  a handful  of  capitalists. 

The  Soviet  electoral  law  is  essentially  different  from  the 
electoral  laws  of  capitalist  countries.  It  is  based  on  demo- 
cratic principles.  Deputies  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  highest  organ  of  state  power  in  this  country, 
and  deputies  to  the  Supreme  Soviets  of  Union  and 
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autonomous  republics,  and  local  Soviets,  are  elected  on  the 
basis  of  universal,  equal  and  direct  suffrage  by  secret 
ballot. 

Elections  of  deputies  are  universal:  all  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  who  have  reached  the  age  of  18,  irresjiective 
of  race  or  nationality,  sex,  religion,  education,  domicile, 
social  origin,  property  status  or  past  activities  partici- 
pate in  them.  Under  the  Soviet  electoral  law,  citizens  mav 
participate  in  elections  no  matter  where  they  are  when 
elections  are  held:  at  their  place  of  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary residence,  on  a business  trip,  on  leave,  at  a health 
resort,  or  in  the  armed  forces. 

' Free  expression  of  the  will  of  citizens  is  ensured  by  the 
fact  that  voting  at  elections  of  deputies  is  secret. 

Elections  of  deputies  are  direct.  In  direct  elections,  as 
distinct  from  elections  by  stages,  the  voter  directly  elects 
liis  deputy.  Such  elections  ensure  direct  contact  between 
the  deputy  and  his  electorate.  Voters  know  whom  they 
elect,  take  an  interest  in  his  work  and  mav  demand  that 

ft. 

tlie  deputy  report  on  his  work  and  on  how  he  is  carrying 
f)ut  the  mandate  of  the  electors  and  what  he  or  she  is  doing 
to  meet  their  needs  and  requirements. 

In  this  country,  a deputy  is  really  and  truly  a repre- 
sentative and  servant  of  the  people.  The  Constitution 
gives  electors  the  right  to  recall  their  deputy  at  any 
time  upon  decision  of  a majority  if  the  deputy  falls 
short  of  his  duties  or  does  not  justify  the  trust  placed  in 
him. 

The  Soviets  are  representative  bodies  of  the  popular 
masses.  They  are  composed  of  Communists  and  non- 
Party  citizens,  the  best  sons  and  daughters  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Soviet  Union.  Candidates  for  deputies  are  candi- 
dates of  the  bloc  of  Communists  and  non-Party  citizens. 
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More  than  half  the  deputies  are  iion-Party  Soviet  people. 
As  the  leading  and  guiding  force  of  Soviet  society,  the 
Communist  Party  participates  in  elections  jointly  with 
the  trade  unions,  the  Young  Communist  League  and  other 
working  people’s  organizations  and  sociel-ies. 

The  Soviets  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  people, 
thanks  to  which  they  are  scoring  further  successes  in  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  construction,  in  the  struggle  for  pre- 
schedule  fulfilment  of  the  five-year  plans. 

At  the  last  elections  to  the  local  Soviets  of  Working 
People’s  Deputies,  held  in  March  1957,  more  than  a mil- 
lion and  a half  men  and  women  were  elected  to  govern  the 
state.  More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  deputies  are  workers  or 
collective  farmers;  37  per  cent  are  women. 

The  strength  of  the  Soviets  lies  in  their  close  bond  with 
the  people.  Deputies  are  not  the  only  people  participating 
in  the  work  of  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  local 
Soviets  and  of  their  sections  and  departments,  which  direct 
the  activities  of  the  Soviets  throughout  the  country. 
Every  Soviet  citizen  who  holds  dear  the  interests  of  the 
state  tries  to  contribute  all  he  can  towards  strengthening 
the  Soviet  system.  Millions  of  workers,  peasants  and  in- 
tellectuals of  all  nationalities  actively  share  in  the  work 
of  the  Soviets,  are  members  of  their  commissions  and  other 
Soviet  organizations. 

Take,  say,  the  long-term  housing  construction  plan 
of  any  district.  It  is  drawn  up  not  only  by  workers  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Its  draft  is  publicly  discussed  and 
the  Commissions  of  Assistance  at  House  Managements 
introduce  their  amendments.  Soviet  people  display  as 
lively  an  interest  in  the  planning  and  building  of  streets. 
Tenants  of  many  houses  even  elect  special  representatives 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Soviets  on  these  questions. 
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This  noble  activity  bears  its  fruit. 

Moscow,  Leningrad  and  other  cities  have  changed  be- 
yond recognition.  Ivanovo,  where  more  than  50  years  ago 
the  first  Soviet  of  Workers’  Deputies  was  set  up,  is  now  a 
big  and  beautiful  city.  In  Soviet  years,  its  area  has  in- 
creased more  than  four  times.  Over  10  million  square  feet  of 
floor  space  have  been  built  in  it  and  the  number  of  streets 
more  than  doubled.  It  has  all  the  conveniences  of  a modern 
city:  water-piping,  electricity,  trams,  buses  and  taxis. 
Many  public  gardens  and  parks  have  been  laid  out.  The 
city  has  200- libraries  with  a total  of  three  million  books, 
63  secondary  schools,  six  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
20  vocational  schools,  15  trade  and  factory  schools, 
three  theatres,  a philharmonic  society,  a circus,  18  clubs, 
15  cinemas,  a recreation  park,  and  three  stadiums.  There 
are  1,100  physicians  and  more  than  2,500  medical  workers 
with  a secondary  training.  The  155  kindergartens  and 
creches  cater  for  14,000  children. 

Only  people’s  deputies  vitally  interested  in  the 
happiness  of  the  working  people,  only  Soviet  rule 
could  have  brought  about  such  remarkable  transforma- 
tions! 

The  men  and  women  whom  the  working  people  ol 
Ivanovo  have  elected  to  the  City  Soviet,  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  guard  of  the  working  class  F.  V.  Ko- 
lesnikov and  A.  I,  Merkuryev,  who  worked  at  the  Ba- 
lashov Factory  for  half  a century,  and  I.  G.  Suchkov,  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  since  1903.  These  men 
have  given  many  years  of  their  lives  to  the  honourable 
but  difficult  work  of  a deputy.  Deputies  to  the  Soviet  in- 
clude Maria  Katalova,  Party  member  and  weaver  at  the 
Bolshaya  Ivanovskaya  Textile  Mill  who  was  born 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Boris  Titov,  member  of 
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the  Y.C.L.  and  fitter  at  the  Spool  Factory,  and  many  other 
worthy  sons  and  daughters  of  the  people. 

Soviet  rule  has  given  the  working  people  great  rights. 
Tiiese  include  the  right  to  work,  and  to  guaranteed  pay- 
ment for  this  work  in  accordance  with  its  quantity  and 
quality,  to  rest  and  leisure,  to  education,  and  t o mainte- 
nance in  old  age  and  also  in  case  of  sickness  or  disability. 

Soviet  power  has  not  only  proclaimed  the  right  of 
citizens  to  work  but  has  created  the  necessary  conditions 
for  implementing  this  right. 

“The  right  to  work,”  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
declares,  “is  ensured  by  the  socialist  organization  of  tiio 
national  economy,  the  steaily  growth  of  the  productive 
forces  of  Soviet  society,  the  elimination  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  economic  crises,  and  the  abolition  of  unemploy- 
ment.” Soviet  power  has  taken  the  implements  and  means 
of  production  from  the  hands  of  private  owners  and  made 
them  public  property.  By  nationalizing  the  land,  industrial 
enterprises  and  the  transport,  Soviet  power  made  the 
working  people  masters  of  their  country  and  ensured  them 
with  permanent  work. 

Unemployment,  the  scourge  of  working  people  in  ca])i- 
talist  countries,  was  abolished  in  the  U.S.S.R.  already 
during  the  period  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan. 

Neither  origin  nor  wealth  makes  a person  distin- 
guished in  a socialist  country.  His  value  to  society  and  his 
place  in  life  are  determined  by  his  work,  by  the  contribu- 
tion he  makes  towards  the  country’s  advance  towards 
communism,  for  work  for  the  weal  of  society  is  the  yard- 
stick by  which  the  value  and  merits  of  a Soviet  citizen 
are  measured.  People  who  devote  all  their  strength,  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  benefit  the  country  enjoy  uni- 
versal respect 


In  the  Soviet  Union,  labour  is  not  an  op[)ressivc  duty 
as  it  continues  to  bo  in  capitalist  countries,  but  a lorin 

of  creation. 

The  most  remarkable  result  of  the  five-year  plans  is 
the  cultural  growth  of  the  people  and  the  mass  technical 
creative  effort  of  the  working  class  in  all  sectors  of  indus- 
try and  construction.  Millions  of  people  are  improving 
industrial  processes  in  laboratories  of  research  insti- 
tutes, in  designing  olfices,  or  directly  at  industrial  enter- 
prises, at  the  workbenches. 

The  creative  work  of  the  masses  has  brought  to  lile 
a new  method  of  labour— socialist  emulation.  Socialist 
emulation  differs  basically  from  competition,  which  is  a 
feature  of  capitalist  industry.  It  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  persons  lagging  behind  are  helped  by  those  in 
front  with  the  purpose  of  achieving  general  progress.  Com- 
petition leadstothe  defeat  and  ruin  of  many  and  the  victory 
and  supremacy  of  a few.  It  inexorably  commands  the  strong 
to  finish  off  the  weak  in  order  to  consolidate  themselves. 

The  history  of  human  society  knows  of  no  other  case 
of  labour  laying  bare  the  creative  ability  of  the  people 
with  such  incredible  strength  as  it  has  done  in  this  country. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  valuable  sugges- 
tions are  contributed  by  workers  to  the  treasure-store  of 
folk  experience.  These  suggestions  benefit  not  only  the 
factory  or  plant  concerned  but  the  whole  of  Soviet  socie- 
ty. When  the  Soviet  worker  finds  something  new  or  dis- 
covers a production  secret  he  strives  to  make  it  available 
to  his  comrades.  And  the  Soviet  innovator  knows  no  great- 
er joy  than  tlie  broad  dissemination  of  his  method  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  has  lielpcd  in  the  success  of 
many  thousands  of  workers. 
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A feature  of  inuovation,  rationalization  and  invention 
by  workers  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  a mass  movement  and,  on  the  other,  a 
lolty  stimulus,  moving  people  forward.  In  this  country 
labour  is  not  divided  into  “dignified”  and  “humble” 
categories.  Life  has  shown  that  the  work  of  the  turner 
and  the  steelmaker,  the  miner  and  the  artist,  the 
husbandman  and  the  doctor,  the  bricklayer  and  the 
engineer  is  similarly  inspired  and  creative  in  the  fullest 
possible  meaning  of  these  words. 

In  1956,  rationalizers,  inventors  and  innovators  sub- 
mitted 2,080,000  suggestions.  That  no  longer  surprises 
anybody.  Perhaps  the  figure  is  not  very  high  for  such  a 
big  country  and  therefore  there  is  tiothing  to  be  surprised 
at?  In  reply  to  this,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  1913, 
inventors  filed  less  than  5,000  applications.  Five  thou- 
sand and  2,080,000 — what  a tremendous  difference! 

In  socialist  conditions,  mass  technical  innovation, 
inventions  and  the  rationalization  movement  have  become 
inexhaustible  sources  and  the  impelling  stimulus  of  tech- 
nical progress.  In  studying  the  technology  of  production, 
raising  his  own  technical  and  theoretical  knowledge 
and  mastering  the  experience  of  others,  the  advanced 
worker-innovator  seeks  to  make  his  labour  more 
productive. 

Rationalizers,  who  are  formost  people  in  industry,  are 
becoming  real  captains  of  industry,  the  motivating  force 
of  the  socialist  national  economy.  Time  and  again  they 
have  shown  that  they  are  equal  to  the  tasks  that  arise 
as  a consequence  of  the  growth  of  new  technique,  of  tech- 
nical progress  in  all  branches  of  industry.  In  collabora- 
tion with  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians,  Soviet 
workers  are  inventing  new  machines  and  devices  which 


make  human  labour  easier  and  lighter,  raise  its  produc- 
tivity and  thereby  accelerate  Soviet  society’s  advance 
towards  communism. 

The  building  of  a new  society  and  the  competition 
between  two  world  systems  — socialism  and  capitalism  — 
have  made  technical  progress  an  important  driving  wheel 
of  the  life  of  Soviet  society.  Technical  progress  depends 
primarily  on  men  of  technique  and  science,  on  rationa- 
lizers and  inventors. 

Soviet  workers  are  making  new  machines,  which  are 
enabling  man  to  control  intricate  technical  processes.  To 
continue  in  that  direction  they  must  know  more  and  per- 
severingly  enrich  their  knowledge.  Native  sharpness  is 
no  longer  enough.  That  must  be  combined  with  precise 
calculation,  a high  level  of  technical  training  and  creative 
daring. 

Every  year  brings  fresh,  vivid  evidence  of  the  creative 
ability  and  genius  of  the  Soviet  working  class.  More  and 
more  talented  workers  are  appearing  at  Soviet  enter- 
prises. They  are  mastering  the  intricate  art  of  creating 
modern  complex  machines,  instruments  and  apparatuses 
and  are  showing  outstanding  proficiency  in  operating 
complicated  machinery  and  controlling  multiform  pro- 
duction processes. 

^ ^ ^ 

People  are  the  Soviet  Union’s  chief  wealth.  They  are 
solicitously  keeping  up  the  revolutionary  and  labour 
traditions  of  the  working  class,  and  the  Communist 
Party  unswervingly  sees  to  it  that  these  traditions  are 
continued  and  multiplied. 

The  history  of  the  Bromley  Factory  in  Moscow,  now  the 
Krasny  Proletary  Works,  reflects  the  path  of  the  Russian 
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working  class  as  in  a mirror.  Opened  in  1857,  a few  years 
before  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  Ibis  factory  was  one  of  the 
j)laces  where  the  Russian  proletariat  began  to  take  shaj)e.  I n 
the  course  of  60  years  before  the  October  Revolution,  the 
workers  of  the  Bromley  Factory  went  through  a great 
and  stern  school.  Their  class-consciousness  gre\v  and  de- 
veloped from  year  to  year  in  conditions  of  relentless  ex- 
ploitation. From  an  economic  struggle  they  went  over 
to  political  strikes,  and  from  study  in  Marxist  circles  to 
the  revolutionary  struggle  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Bolshevik  Party.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men  of 
Krasnaya  Presnya,  the  workers  of  the  factory  fought  at 
the  barricades  in  December  1905,  and  actively  shared  in 
the  second  Russian  revolution.  When  the  thunderstorm 
of  October  1917  broke  out,  they  fought  for  Soviet  rule  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Red  Guards  of  Moscow.  In  the  Civil  War 
they  fought  against  the  Whiteguards  and  the  interven- 
tionists. 

The  body  of  workers  of  this  enterprise,  which  was  re- 
named Krasny  Proletary  (Red  Pi'oletarian)  in  1922, 
lieroically  surmounted  the  trying  years  of  ruin  and  devas- 
tation and,  confidently  following  the  path  mapped  out 
by  the  Communist  Party,  took  the  highroad  of  the  five- 
^^ear  plans. 

Creative  thought,  inventiveness,  and  initiative  by 
.he  workers  began  to  thrive  at  the  factory  in  Soviet  years. 
The  Krasny  Proletary  Works  is  now  famous  throughout 
die  country  for  the  way  its  workers  iudetatigably  promote 
echnical  progress.  The  names  of  vertical  lathe  operator 
Kuzmin,  turner  V.  Shumilin,  fitter  V.  Yermilov, 
shop  foreman  I.  Belov,  technologist  A.  Bolotin,  design- 
ers V.  Kostyunin  and  A.  Fedorovsky,  and  of  many 
others  are  widely  known. 
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In  commemoration  of  the  factory’s  centenary,  it  was 
decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Red  Banner  of  Labour  for 
its  services  in  developing  Soviet  machine-building.  Gov- 
ernment awards  were  received  by  a large  group  of  workers. 
Two  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  factory,  fitters 
V.  Yermilov  and  K.  Sarafanov,  were  decorated  with  the 
title  of  Hero  of  Socialist  Labour. 

The  history  of  the  Lenin  Neva  Machine-Building  Plant 
(formerly  the  Semyannikov  Factory)  of  Leningrad  is  no 
less  full  of  stirring  events. 

It  was  there  that  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
Lenin  set  up  the  first  illegal  workers’  circles,  uniting 
them  into  Russia’s  Marxist  labour  organization,  the  Pe- 
tersburg League  of  Struggle  for  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Working  Class.  Lenin  found  courageous,  staunch  cham- 
pions of  the  proletariat  among  the  workers  of  the  plant. 
One  of  them,  Ivan  Babushkin,  was  one  of  his  closest 
associates. 

When  the  foremost  workers  of  the  plant  organized  their 
military  detachments  during  the  first  Russian  revolution 
and  came  out  boldly  against  the  imperialist  war,  they 
were  guided  by  Lenin’s  ideas.  In  response  to  Lenin’s 
appeal.  Red  Guard  detachments  made  up  of  Neva  ma- 
chine-builders took  part  in  the  October  armed  uprising, 
fought  for  Soviet  rule,  and  took  up  arms  in  the  Civil  War  to 
defend  the  young  Soviet  state. 

On  January  17,  1918,  Lenin  signed  a decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  People’s  Commissars,  which  stated: 

“In  view  of  the  Neva  Plant’s  debts  to  the  treasurv  of 
the  Russian  Republic,  the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars 
hereby  decrees  that  the  Neva  Plant  with  all  its  property 
in  whatever  shape  and  form  belongs  to  the  Russian  Re- 
public....” 
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This  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Soviet  Governmenl 
which  started  off  the  nationalization  of  industry.  The 
Neva  Plant  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  real  masters — 
the  working  class  and  since  then  it  has  changed  beyond 
recognition.  The  only  reminders  of  the  past  are  a few 
low-ceilinged  shops. 

The  Neva  Plant  has  made  a worthy  contribution  towards 
the  country’s  industrialization.  One  of  its  first  orders 
in  Soviet  years  was  for  equipment  for  the  Volkhov  Hydro- 
power  Station,  the  first-born  of  Lenin’s  plan  of  electri- 
fication. The  orders  of  the  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  were  for 
experimental  castings  of  machines  for  the  giant  of  Soviet 
power  engineering,  the  Bratsk  Hydropower  Station,  gas 
and  steam  turbines,  blowers  and  compressors. 

The  labour  of  miners,  too,  has  changed  tremendously  in 
Soviet  years.  The  mines  themselves  are  now  called  under- 
ground factories.  The  big  coal  ent(?rprises  are  abundantly 
equipped  with  the  latest  machines  and  the  work  of  the 
miners  is  strictly  organized  and  scarcely  differs  at  all 
from  work  at  a modern  factory. 

In  all  its  activity,  Soviet  power  rests  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  modern  science.  The  Soviet  Government  does 
everything  in  its  power  to  spread  knowledge  among  the 
people. 

Soviet  power  has  given  the  people  the  right  to  edu- 
cation. This  right  is  ensured  by  compulsory,  free 
secondary  (seven-  or  ten-year)  education,  stipends  for 
most  students  at  establishments  of  higher  learning, 
teaching  in  the  native  language,  and  free  technical  and 
agronomical  training.  The  countr}  has  a dense  network  of 
courses,  evening  schools  and  correspondence  schools.  The 
system  of  public  education  ensures  millions  of  people 
with  secondary-school  and  higher  education,  thereby 
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creating  the  conditions  for  erasing  and  completely  abol- 
ishing the  antithesis  between  mental  and  physical  labour. 

However,  education  is  not  only  the  private  affair  of 
young  men  and  women.  The  state  is  vitally  interested 
in  a numerous  army  of  educated  people,  in  training  spe- 
cialists in  all  branches  of  knowledge.  The  country’s  conti- 
nuously growing  demand  for  man-power  gave  rise  In 
the  necessity  of  training  skilled  workers  in  accordance  to  a 
plan. 

A system  of  state  labour  reserves  for  training  skilled 
workers  from  among  young  people  for  industry,  transport, 
construction  and  communications  was  set  up  in  1940. 
Numerous  vocational,  railwaymen’s  and  factory  schools 
were  opened  throughout  the  country.  Schools  of  a new 
type,  known  as  technical  colleges,  were  opened  in  the  post- 
war years. 

Soviet,  Party  and  trade-union  organizations  promote 
not  only  the  qualifications  of  young  workers  but  also 
their  general  education.  To  serve  this  purpose  there  are 
evening  schools  and  colleges  for  working  youth  and  eve- 
ning establishments  of  higher  learning. 

At  Soviet  factories  people  are  interested  in  how  many 
of  the  young  workers  are  studying,  where  they  are  stu- 
dying and  what  the  results  of  the  school  year  are. 
Every  year  is  a period  of  creative  work  and  hard  study  and 
each  time  the  figures,  like  mirrors,  reflect  people’s  growth, 
their  rise  to  yet  another  step  up  the  ladder  of  cultural 
development.  They  are  at  once  instructive  and  interesting. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  the  people  who  went  to  work  at 
the  Orjonikidze  Machine-Tool  Building  Factory  in  Mos- 
cow did  not  have  much  of  an  education,  only  five  or  six 
classes  of  a secondary  school.  Of  course,  such  workers 
studied,  they  did  not  stand  still.  But  the  lack  of  knowl- 
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edge  made  itself  felt.  In  1952,  tla*  picture  was  already 
quite  different.  Most  of  the  peophj  went  to  the  factory 
after  finishing  a seven-year  school,  while  in  the  past  two 
years  alone  the  factory  took  on  250  persons  with  a second- 
ary-school education.  That  is  very  characteristic  of  our 
days.  The  young  people  of  the  factory  work  and  study. 
Every  year  about  50  of  them  finish  technical  colleges, 
40 — evening  schools  for  working  youth,  and  four  or 
five— an  institute.  In  1956,  ten  of  them  received  a tech- 
nical degree  and  w'ere  transferred  to  the  factory's  design- 
ing office. 

1 he  cultural  revolution  that  has  been  carried  out  has 
wiped  out  illiteracy  in  this  once  backward  country  and 
given  it  six  million  specialists  with  a higher-  or  secondary- 
school  training.  Altogether  some  oO  million  people  are 
studying  at  the  various  schools  and  courses.  Of  them, 
more  than  two  million  are  institute  or  university  stu- 
dents. Soviet  students  do  not  have  to  worry  about  tuition 
lees,  lhat  is  covered  by  the  state,  which  also  pays  sti- 
pends to  students. 

Soviet  youth  have  free  access  both  to  general  and  spe- 
cial education.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people 
make  use  of  the  opportunities  placed  before  them. 

^ ^ 

Soviet  power  has  given  the  working  people  rights  not 
only  to  work  and  to  education,  but  also  the  right  to  rest 
and  leisure. 

People  have  the  right  to  cultured,  pleasant  leisure — 
such  is  one  of  the  basic  law’s  of  Soviet  society. 

The  right  of  Soviet  citizens  to  leisure  is  ensured  by  a 
short  working  day  and  the  fact  that  industrial,  office 
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and  other  workers  receive  an  annual  vacation  with  full 
pay. 

Immediately  alter  the  October  Revolution,  on  jNC- 
\emfier  11,  1917,  the  Soviet  Government  issued  a decree 
establishing  an  eight-hour  w’orking  day.  In  some  branches 
of  industry,  a shorter  working  day  was  introduced.  In 
1927,  the  W’orking  day  was  reduced  to  seven  hours  (for 
the  majority  of  workers).  For  workers  employed  on  un- 
derground, night  and  particularly  harmful  work,  and  for 
juveniles  betw’een  the  ages  of  16  and  18,  the  w’orking  day 
was  limited  to  six  hours. 

In  1940,  wdien  more  than  half  the  globe  W’as  already 
enveloped  in  the  flames  of  war,  the  All-Union  Central 
Council  of  Irade  Unions  applied  to  the  supreme  organs  of 
state  pow’er  to  lengthen  the  W’orking  day  to  eight  hours. 
1 ho  working  class  realized  that  the  threat  of  war  was 
greater  than  over  before.  In  order  to  be  ready  for  any  even- 
tuality the  country  needed  more  metal,  coal,  oil,  aircraft, 
tanks,  guns,  shells,  locomotives,  carriages,  automobiles 
and  other  items.  The  interests  of  the  country,  of  the  entire 
Soviet  people,  demanded  that  the  working  day  be  length- 
ened and  vacations  shortened.  When  victory  w’as  won, 
overtime  wwk  w’as  abolished  and  vacations  were  restored. 
All  workers  received  cash  compensation  for  the  vacation- 
time they  had  not  used  during  the  war, 

^ ^ ^ 

There  are  many  thousands  of  trade-union  clubs 
and  palaces  of  culture  wdiere  tens  of  millions  of  work- 
ers and  employees  spend  their  free  time.  Millions  of 

people  are  members  of  amateur  talent  circles  at  these 
clubs. 
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One  of  these  clubs  belongs  to  the  Likhachov  Auto 
Works  in  Moscow.  It  was  built  in  the  former  Simonovskaya 
suburb  by  the  architects  the  brothers  Vesnin  by  commis- 
sion of  the  Trade  Union  of  Metal  Workers. 

The  club  has  a theatre  with  seats  for  1,100  spectators 
The  left  wing  is  set  aside  for  the  children;  it  is  an  exact 
replica  of  the  club  as  a whole.  The  club  proper  is  in  the 
right  wing,  and  this  includes  a small  concert  hall,  a 
lecture-room,  a ball-room  for  700  people,  and  a big  hall  of 
columns  with  1,200  seats.  The  club  can  cater  for  5,000 
people  simultaneously. 

At  the  disposal  of  Soviet  people  there  are  all  the  means 
of  culture  that  ennoble  man,  free  him  from  survivals 


of  capitalism,  awaken  his  creative  powers,  and  open  up 
broad  vistas.  These  means  include  literature,  the  theatre, 
music,  painting  and  the  cinema.  There  is  now  a far-flung 
network  of  cinemas  in  all  urban  and  suburban  areas. 
Television  and  technicolour  films  are  developing  .success- 
fully. The  entire  country  has  been  covered  with  a net- 
work of  radio-broadcasting  stations. 

The  Soviet  Government,  which  is  interested  in  having 
every  Soviet  citizen  rise  to  the  level  of  advanced  culture 
and  science,  is  concerned  with  providing  the  working 
people  with  facilities  for  spending  their  leisure  time 
pleasantly  and  usefully.  None  other  than  a socialist  state 

could  set  itself  and  solve  such  a task. 

The  right  of  the  working  people  to  rest  and  leisure  is 
ensured  by  a huge  number  of  sanatoriums,  holiday  homes, 
health  resorts  and  so  forth.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
luxuriant  summer  cottages  and  villas  that  the  big  land- 
lords and  capitalists  had  built  for  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  palaces  of  the  tsar  and  of  the  grand  princes  were  con- 
verted into  health  resorts  for  workers  and  peasants.  In 
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Soviet  years,  health  resorts  were  built  along  the  Black 
Sea  coast  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimea  and  in  many 


other  places. 

Let  us  turn  to  state  social  insurance.  It  covers  grajils 
in  the  event  of  temporary  disability  and  .-o  on,  old  age 
})ensions,  long-service  benefits,  disability  pensions  and 
})eiisions  for  families  who  have  lost  the  bread  win- 


ner. 

There  is  no  unemployment  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
therefore  there  are  no  unemployment  grants. 

In  1925,  the  government  allocated  625  million  rubles 
for  social  insurance,  but  31  years  later,  in  1956,  that  sum 
exceeded  30,000  million  rubles.  In  other  words  48  limes 
more  money  was  allocated. 

In  many  capitalist  countries  the  w^orking  man  cannot 
consider  himself  materially  secure.  While  he  is  in  health 
he  works  and  manages  to  make  ends  meet.  But  the  moment 
he  falls  ill  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  inexo- 
rable necessity  of  having  to  pay  tor  medicine,  lor  medical 
attention,  for  all  forms  of  treatment.  And  since  the  capi- 
talists do  not  provide  him  with  sickness  grants,  all  trace 
of  his  former  “well-being”  vanishes. 

Another  aspect  of  the  activity  of  state  social  insurance 
bodies  is  getting  employment  for  persons  who  have  par- 
tially lost  their  capacity  for  their  work  or  helping  them 
to  learn  a new  trade. 

Public  health  is  receiving  a great  deal  of  attention  under 
the  Sixth  Five-Year  Plan.  The  Soviet  Government  is 
taking  steps  to  extend  the  network  of  out-patient  hos- 
pitals, iiolyclinics  and  sanatoriums. 

The  constant  concern  of  the  Party  and  the  Government 
for  the  health  of  the  working  class  has  resulted  in  a sharp 
decline  of  the  mortality  rale,  a longer  expectancy  of  life 
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and  a coJLsi(lcral)lo  increast'  in  11k>  number  of  people  at- 
taining the  age  of  70  and  over. 

The  Pension  Law  that  wns  adopted  in  1956  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  attention  being  paid  to  the  j)cople’s 
prosperity.  Under  that  law  pensions  have  been  conside- 
rably iJicreased. 

Pensioners  enjoy  universal  respect  and  afTectioii.  ddie 
gratitude  of  the  people  with  whom  they  had  worked  for 
tens  of  years  and  the  constant  requests  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  factories  or  offices  make  them  feel  that  their 
country  needs  them  as  before.  Therefore,  for  many  people 
retirement  on  a pension  does  not  in  any  way  mean 
breaking  away  from  the  collective,  Ironi  public  life. 

A particularly  remarkable  thing  is  that  many  of  the 
people  now  retiring  from  work  are  men  and  women  who 
had  lounded  the  Soviet  state,  heljied  to  raise  the  country 
from  chaos  and  ruin  in  the  first  years  alter  the  Revolu- 
tion and  contiibuted  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  first 
five-year  plans.  A well-spent  youth  is  being  crowned  by 
an  honourable  old  age. 
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The  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  emancipated 
women,  drew  them  into  active  public  life  and  made  them 
free  and  equal  toilers  in  all  spheres  of  the  country’s  po- 
litical, economic  and  cultural  life. 

Alter  Soviet  rule  was  established,  women  joined  in 
the  work  of  huilding  up  the  new  system  with  confidence 
and  zeal.  They  began  to  tend  machine-tools  and  machines 
and  to  drive  tractors.  Today,  they  are  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  men  everywhere,  on  construction  projects, 
in  factories.  Women  excavator-operators  are  digging 


foundation  trenches,  women  crane-operators  are  hoisting 
containers  with  bricks  and  large  prefabricated  sections. 

In  metallurgical  .shops  women  are  smelting  iron  and 
controlling  the  feed  of  while-hot  ])igs  to  the  rolling  mill. 
Then  take  the  host  of  women  turners,  textile  workers, 
drivers  of  buses,  trolleybuses,  Metro  engines  and  elect lic 
locomotives,  and  dispatchers  at.  power  stations  and  [lower 
systems.  They  have  acquired  habits  of  work  and  a profes- 
sional skill  and  knowledge  and  what  they  value  most  is 
their  equality,  their  right  to  work. 

There  is  a steadily  growing  number  of  women  working 
in  industry  and  transport.  To  date  they  comprise  45. o 
per  cent  of  all  workers  and  em[)loyees  in  industry.  480,000 
women  are  engineers  and  technicians.  Forty-one  per  cent 
of  the  college-  or  university-trained  agronomists,  live- 
stock experts,  veterinary  surgeons  and  foresters  in  the 
country  are  women.  Women  make  up  76  jier  cent  of  the 
country’s  [ihysicians  and  70  per  cent  of  the  teachers. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  scientists  are  women.  Among 
the  women  working  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  alone 
there  are  an  Academician,  11  corresponding  members, 
141  doctors  of  science  and  2,127  candidates  ot  science.  1 he 
Union  of  Soviet  Writers  has  510  women  members,  the 
Uifion  of  Soviet  Artists— 1,400  women  members,  and  the 
Union  of  Architects— 1,160  women  members. 

More  than  half  a million  women  are  deputies  to  local 
Soviets,  and  348  women  are  deputies  to  the  Supreme  So- 
viet of  the  U.S.S.R.  Among  the  members  of  factory  trade- 
uifioii  committees,  42.8  per  cent  are  women. 

Over  a million  women  have  been  awarded  Orders  and 
medals  in  reward  for  their  selfless  labour  lor  the  weal  ol 
the  country.  2,429  women  have  been  decorated  with  the 
title  of  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Hero  of  Socialist 
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Labour.  51,693  women  bear  tlie  boiioiirable  title  ol  Motli- 
''r-Hcroiiie.  The  Order  ol  Glory  ol  Motherhood  and  the 

dedal  of  Motherhood  has  been  awarded  to  5,500,000 
’V(jmen. 

Iho  working  women  of  capitalist  countries  can  only 
I ream  of  the  rights  that  have  been  won  by  the  women  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  nation-wide  concern  for  the  youngest  generation, 
lor  small  children,  is  one  of  the  loftiest  traditions  of 
Soviet  society.  Everything  is  being  done  to  provide 
them  with  healthy  recreation.  Loving  care  for  children 
is  an  immutable  law  of  a socialist  country. 

Nearly  two  and  a half  million  children  annually  attend 
] indergartens  and  playgrounds.  Creches  accommodate 
960,000  children;  of  this  number,  283,000  children  are 
(are<l  for  by  village  creches.  More  than  7,200  medical 
( stablishments  look  after  children’s  health.  IJjider  the 
Sixth  Five-Year  Plan  accommodation  in  creches  will  be 
increased  by  46.2  per  cent  in  towns  and  by  31.7  per  cent 
in  villages.  There  will  be  45  per  cent  more  places  in  kiji- 
( ergartens.  By  the  close  of  the  SixtliFive-YearPlan  period, 
the  total  number  of  children’s  establishments  will  bo 
f pproximately  trebled. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  huge  number  of  children 
\/ho  have  been  taught  painting,  music,  model-building 
r 11(1  many  other  things  at  Young  Pioneer  Houses  and  ex- 
tra-school activity  circles.  These  circles  have  helped  many 

cf  them  to  develop  their  talents  and  even  to  deter- 
r line  their  vocation. 

Young  men  and  women  are  in  the  van  of  the  builders 
(1  communism,  bortunately,  the  young  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  have  to  live  in  the  harsh,  oppressive 
ctmosphere  of  a society  based  on  the  exploitation  of  man 
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by  man.  Surrounded  by  tbe  attention  and  care  of  the  entire 
people,  the  Soviet  youth  never  had,  nor  will  they  ever 
have,  to  work  for  exploiters. 

Remarkably  talented  people  have  come  to  the  fore  in 
this  country.  Among  scientists,  engineers,  writers,  ar- 
tists and  actors  there  is  a tremendous  number  of  young 
people  who  could  attain  the  summits  of  art  and  techniijue 
only  in  socialist  conditions.  Young  Soviet  men  and  women 
have  frequently  demonstrated  their  achievements  at  in- 
ternational festivals  and  won  first  prizes  at  international 
contests. 

Soviet  power  has  given  its  young  citizens  genuine 
equality  in  every  field  of  economic,  administrative,  cul- 
tural, pulilic  and  political  life.  From  their  fathers,  moth- 
ers and  older  brothers,  the  young  men  and  women  of  this 
country  have  taken  over  a valuable  heritage  so  as  not  (»nly 
to  j)reserve  but  to  multiply  the  groat  gains  o)  so- 
(‘.  i a 1 i sm . 


The  labour  of  every  Soviet  citizen  merges  with  the 
labour  clTort  of  the  entire  country  and  creates  national 
wealth,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  people’s  well-being. 
That  is  why  under  the  Soviet  Constitution  participation 
in  the  common  labour  effort  of  the  people  is  not  only  a 
right  but  also  a duty,  a matter  of  honour  for  every  citizen. 
Receiving  the  right  to  work  when  they  come  of  age,  young 
Soviet  citizens  deem  it  a duty  to  work  lionestly  and  con- 
scientiously. 

Soviet  power  gave  the  youth  the  right  to  set  up 
their  own  organizations.  The  Soviet  youth  have  their 
own  clubs  and  libraries,  magazines  and  daily  newsiia- 


pers. 

The  Young  Communist  League  enjo}  s enormous  prestige 
among  young  people.  Y.C.L.  organizations  have  the  right 
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o'  initiative  and  the  right  to  discuss  and  raise  before 
Party  organizatiuiis  problems  connected  with  the  wca’k 
o factories,  collective  farms,  fdtices  and  so  forth.  The 
\ .C.L.  shapes  the  consciousness  of  the  Soviet  youth  and 
d ‘aws  them  to  participation  in  public  life. 

Soviet  power  has  given  the  youth  the  right  to  par- 
ticij)ate  in  administering  the  slate,  tlie  right  to  elect  and 
b^  elected  to  all  organs  ol  state  power,  Irom  the  \dllage 
S )viet  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  (»1  tlie  U.S.S.R.  Young 
p( ople  who  have  reached  the  age  ol  23  are  eligible  lor 
election  to  the  Sii})reme  Soviet  ol  the  U.S.S.R. 

As  a political  orgaJiization  of  the  youth,  the  Y.U.L. 
puts  forward  its  own  caJididates  lor  deputies.  Y.U.L.  rep- 
resentatives are  members  of  election  commissions. 
Daring  election  campaigns,  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
dnty-conscions  young  men  and  women  act  as  represen- 
tatives of  and  agitators  for  caniiidates  of  the  bloc  of  Uoni- 
mnnists  and  non-Party  citizens. 

The  Y.U.L.  is  a major  social  force  wa)rking  in  close 
cr  operation  with  state  and  other  organizations. 

Soviet  society  has  set  itself  the  task  of  completely 
uprooting  survivals  of  capitalism  from  people’s  minds. 
M ‘mbers  of  the  Y.U.L.  are  whole-lu'artedly  helping  in 
this  struggle  to  forge  a new  man.  This  idler,  the  shirker, 
aid  the  unprincipled  person  who  seeks  to  gain  somethijig 
to  ’ nothing  have  no  place  in  Soviet  society. 

The  Communist  Party  is  devoting  constant  attention 
to  the  upbringing  of  the  younger  generation  as  the  future 
bearers  of  the  great  banner  of  communism. 
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The  Soviet  Constitution  giiaraJitees  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  ]>ress,  Ireedoin  of  assembly  and  meetings, 
street  processions  and  demonstrations,  ensuring  these 
civil  rights  by  placing  at  the  disposal  ol  the  working  people 
and  their  organizations  printing  presses,  stocks  of  paper, 
public  buildings,  commnnicatioiis  facilities  and  other 
material  requisites  and  conditions. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  freedom  of  speech,  assembly  and 
the  press  is  not  an  empty  phrase  but  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  people.  Millions  of  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
use  this  right  for  business-like  criticism,  for  useful 
suggestions  and  for  discussing  important  problems,  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  broadest  masses  have  the  possibility 
of  sharing  the  administration  of  the  country. 


t- 


❖ * 


In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  entire  activity  of  the  trade 
unions,  cooperatives,  collective  farms,  and  cultural,  scien- 
tific and  many  other  public  organizations  and  working 
people’s  societies  is  built  up  on  principles  of  socialist 
democracy.  A closer  acquaintanceship  with  the  life  of 
any  Soviet  factory  w-ill  show  how  the  workers,  engineers 
and  technicians  make  use  ol  their  rights  and  political 
freedoms,  and  how^  they  influence  the  course  of  public 
and  factory  life  daily,  hourly. 

The  entire  stalf  of  every  factory  participates  in  its 
management.  The  lorms  ol  participation  are  diverse: 
workers’  meetings,  production  meetings,  economic  con- 
ferences, open  Party  meetings  as  well  as  trade  union  and 
Y.U.L.  meetings. 

Many  workers  are  deputies  to  various  organs  of  state 
pQA;ver — district,  town  and  regional  Soviets.  Workers 
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luve  every  reason  Lo  be  devoted  to  Soviet  rule.  U uiire- 
laxirigly  concerns  itself  with  the  weal  of  all  working  people, 
giving  them  daily  proof  of  its  solicitude. 

In  the  trade  unions,  the  workers  actively  help  to  devel- 

0 ) socialist  democracy,  draw  up  stale  plans  of  economic 
and  cultural  construction  and  labour  legislation,  culti- 
\<de  the  socialist  emulation  movement,  and  dissemi- 
nate advanced  experience.  The  trade  unions  tirelessly 
Icster  in  the  masses  a communist  attitude  towards  la- 
bour and  carry  on  extensive  \^ork  in  social  in- 
si  ranee. 

There  is  a huge  army  of  16  million  trade-union  activ- 
is  ^s  in  the  country.  In  other  words,  every  third  member 

01  a trade  union  is  an  activist.  They  include  insurance 
dc  legates,  public  labour  protection  inspectors,  organiz- 
ers of  cultural  activities,  workers’  supply  and  public 
catering  inspectors,  and  members  of  production,  hous- 
ing and  other  commissions. 

Soviet  workers  know  that  everything  done  in  this  coun- 
tr/  is  channelled  to  benefit  the  people  and  for  that  reason 
they  participate  in  public  life  and  work  enthusiastically. 
0 1 the  initiative  of  advanced  workers  there  is  now  an 
increasing  number  of  factories  and  jilants  that  seek  to 
o^eIful^il  production  plans  through  more  economical 
expenditure  of  fuel,  raw  materials  and  electric  power, 
through  higher  labour  productivity,  application  of 
new  technologies,  and  through  the  replacement  ol 

scirce  materials  by  materials  that  are  more  plen- 
ty 111. 

Workers  who  approach  their  jobs  creatively  play  an 
exceptionally  important  role  in  hel])ing  the  country  to 
make  better  use  of  industrial  reserves.  They  raise  vital 
qiestions  for  discussion  at  Party  and  workers’  meetings, 
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production  meetings,  and  at  meetings  of  the  factory  man- 
agement. They  make  it  their  business  to  see  tliat  all  the 
u.selul  suggestions  submitted  at  these  meetings  are  car- 
ried out,  that  more  workers  take  an  interest  in  the  alTairs 
of  their  factory,  and  that  all  valuable  undertakings, 
advice  and  suggestions  by  innovators,  rationalizers  and 
inventors  receive  due  support. 

Production  meetings  are  a tried  form  of  unceasing 
participation  by  broad  masses  of  workers  in  the  manage- 
ment of  industry  and  in  improving  the  work  of  industrial 
enterprises.  They  are  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  furthering  socialist  production  and  mobilizing  the 
workers  for  the  struggle  to  raise  labour  productivity. 
Peginning  with  the  first  years  of  socialist  construction, 
workers  of  factories,  plants,  mines  and  building  projects 
have  been  enhancing  this  country’s  economy  not  only  by 
their  work  but  also  by  their  active,  creative  participation 
in  every  aspect  of  production.  Production  meetings, 
therefore,  are  an  important  means  of  organizing  the  work- 
ers’ initiative,  which  allows  Soviet  people,  as  the  mas- 
ters of  their  socialist  country,  to  participate  in  the 
management  of  industry. 

At  team,  shop  and  general  production  meetings,  work- 
ers, engineers  and  technicians  discuss  technical  progress, 
the  quality  of  the  output,  the  attitude  of  personnel  to- 
wards equipment,  ways  and  means  of  economizing 
on  materials,  tools  and  fuel,  doing  away  with  fitful 
work,  losses  and  idle  time,  reducing  costs,  and  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  collective 
agreements. 

Every  urgent  problem  of  production  and  every  under- 
taking that  interests  and  stirs  workers  is  discussed  at 
production  meetings,  where  collective  thought  and  col- 
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leotive  experience  always  help  fo  smooth  out  what  is 
hi  siuess-like  and  valuable  and  reject  what  is  defective 
and  incorrect. 

Soviet  people  freely  gather  and  discuss  vital  problems 
oi  public,  political  and  industrial  lih;  and  that  is  a real 
embodiment  ol  Ircedom  ol  speech,  freedom  of  thought 
and  freedom  of  assembly. 

\ very  vivid  testimony  of  the  bloom  of  democracy  in 
Soviet  conditions  was  the  nation-wide  discussion  of  the 
pr  )hlem  of  further  improving  the  management  of  industry 
and  construction.  According  to  incom})lete  data,  more 
th  111  514,000  meetings  attended  by  '10,820,000  working 
people  were  held  at  industrial  enter])rises,  construction 
sites,  scientific  institutions,  collective  farms,  machine- 
anJ-tractor  stations,  state  farms,  units  of  the  Soviet 
Army  and  educational  establishments  in  the  jioriod  be- 
tween March  30  and  May  4,  1957.  Over  2,300,000  people 
voiced  their  proposals,  observations  and  recommendations. 
M(  re  than  68,000  workers,  collective  farmers,  scientists 
an  1 engineers,  and  Party,  Soviet,  managerial  and  trade- 
union  workers  contributed  articles  and  letters  to  news- 
pa  3ers  and  magazines. 

I hese  facts  convincingly  show  the  genuine  democratism 
an  1 profound  people’s  character  of  the  Soviet  system, 
which  provides  the  broadest  masses  of  working  people 
wit  h the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  solution  of  basic 
pr('blems  of  the  country’s  national  economy  not  in  words 
bu  / in  deeds. 

’^he  nation-wide  discussion  of  such  an  important 
affair  of  state  is  the  best  concrete  example  of  steadfast 
adlierence  to  Lenin’s  principle  of  collective  leadership 
and  of  maintaining  an  indivisible  bond  between  the  lead- 
ers lip  and  the  people.  It  is  the  best  example  showing 


how  tlie  Partv  and  the  Government  unflaggingly  promote 
the  creative  initiative  and  activity  of  the  masses,  who  have 
been  raised  by  the  Soviet  system  to  direct,  daily  par- 
ticipation in  the  administration  of  the  state. 
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While  giving  citizens  great  rights,  Soviet  power  at 
the  same  time  places  a great  responsibility  on  them. 
There  can  be  no  responsibility  without  rights  nor  rights 
without  responsibility. 

Every  Soviet  citizen  is  in  duty  bound  to  safeguard  and 
fortify  public,  socialist  properly.  Soviet  working  people 
protect  the  national  wealth  against  plunderers,  energeti- 
cally fight  against  mismanagement  and  a careless  and  crim- 
inal attitude  to  public  property,  keep  a precise  account 
of  public  expenses  and  see  that  public  money  is  not  spent 
wasted  Lilly. 

Universal  military  service  is  law.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
young  men  do  not  regard  conscription  as  a burden.  In 
the  army  they  go  through  a remarkable  school  of  physical 
and  moral  training. 

The  loltiest  manilestal ion  of  a young  Soviet  man  s 
patriotism  is  his  readiness  to  delend  his  country.  lo 
defend  the  country,”  Article  133  ol  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion declares,  “is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the 

U.S.S.R.” 

Soviet  people  display  heroism  in  peace  and  in  war. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  are  physically,  psychologi- 
cally, morally  and  politically  prepared  for  that.  Toung 
soldiers  of  the  SovietArmyand  members  of  partisan  detach- 
ments performed  heroic  deeds  because  they  were  reared 
by  a great  Motherland,  by  the  Communist  Party  which 
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!)y  its  own  noble  example  of  serving  the  people  inculcate<l 
n people’s  minds  tlie  most  sublime  and  just  ot  ideas,  by 

be  Party  whicli  took  tlie  leadership  in  the  struggle  tor 
mankind’s  great  ideals. 

In  the  1930  s,  ^ .C.L.  enthusiasts  built  a large  indus- 
Irial  centre  on  the  banks  ol  the  Amur.  It  was  named 
Aomsomolsk  in  their  honour.  Thousands  ol  strong  and 
( ourageous  young  men  went  to  work  in  the  Donbas  mines 
to  gi\o  the  country  millions  ol  tons  ol  coal.  Young  people 
built  a tractor  works  in  the  steppe  near  Stalingrad.  They 
created  huge  metallurgical  plants  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
JIagnitnaya  and  in  the  Kuznetsk  Ala-Tau  and  were  the 

lirst  to  help  their  fathers  and  elder  brothers  operate  the 
f irnaces. 

A truly  heroic  exploit  was  performed  by  the  young  men 
and  women  who  went  to  Kazakhstan,  Siberia  and  the 
/ Itai  to  develop  virgin  lands.  Through  their  labour  mil- 
1 ons  of  acres  of  virgin  and  fallow  land  were  brought  to 
I fe  and  an  unprecedented  crop  was  grown. 

Much  has  been  done  by  young  people  in  formerly  un- 
ijihabited  and  wild  regions  and  still  more  awaits  to  be 
done  by  them  under  the  far-reaching  programme  outlined 
ly  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  working  class  is  solicitously  bringingup  the  young- 
c ’ generation  of  the  Soviet  people  in  the  best  revolu- 
t onary  and  labour  traditions. 

❖ ^ 

The  Soviet  working  class  has  traversed  a long  and  glo- 
riaus  road.  On  this  road  it  has  scored  great,  historical 
V ctories.  The  Soviet  people  owe  all  their  victories  and 
political  gains  to  the  wise  leadership  of  the  Communist 
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Party,  its  correct  j>olicy,  its  indefatigable  organizational 
activity. 

The  Communist  Party  is  the  j)olitical  leader,  inspirer 
and  teacher  of  the  working  class  and  of  the  whole  Soviet 
people. 

In  its  multiform  activity,  the  Communist  Parly  pro- 
ceeded and  continues  to  proceed  from  the  Marxist-Leiiinist 
teaching  that  people  of  labour  who  create  material 
values  are  the  real  makers  of  history  and  the  creators  of 
the  entire  material  and  spiritual  culture  of  society,  that 
they  are  the  social  force  that  can  transform  society  along 
new  lines.  The  Party  believed  and  continues  to  believe 
in  the  creative  strength  of  the  working  people  and  rests 
on  their  revolutionary  energy. 

The  Communist  Party  embodies  the  wisdom,  honour 
and  conscience  of  our  epoch.  Experience  has  convinced 
the  workers  and  peasants  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  none 
other  than  the  Communist  Party  is  able  worthily  to  ex- 
press the  interests  of  the  people  and  for'  that  reason  they 
regard  the'  Party  as  part  of  themselves,  unanimously 
accepting  its  leadership  and  giving  its  their  whole- 
hearted support. 

The  Communist  Party  reared  Soviet  })eople  in  fierce 
clashes  with  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  at  the  construction 
sites  of  industrial  giants,  in  the  struggle  to  collectivize 
agriculture.  The  active  struggle  for  socialism  strength- 
ened the  class-consciousness  of  the  workers  and  peas- 
ants, enhanced  their  spiritual  world,  gave  birth  to  and 
consolidated  new  features,  outlooks,  customs  and 
morals. 

The  tremendous  influence  that  the  Communist  Partv 


has  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  people  is  explained  by  the 
justness,  nobleness  and  majesty  of  the  ideas  inscribed  on 
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its  banners.  Thanks  to  the  tireless  work  of  tlie  Party, 
(he  immortal  ideas  of  Marxism-Leninism  have  won  over 
millions  of  people  and  are  a mighty  material  force  that  is 
iccelerating  the  march  towards  communism. 

Remarkable  fruit  have  been  and  continue  to  be  borne 
by  the  far-reaching  work  done  by  the  Communist  Party. 
These  fruit  are  seen  everywhere — in  the  growth  of  a social- 
st  consciousness  among  people,  in  the  truly  remarkable 
mccesses  of  the  toilers  of  Soviet  industry  and  agriculture, 
uid  in  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  glorious  Soviet  working 
< lass  has  grown  and  expanded. 

The  country  was  quick  to  appreciate  the  selfless  labour 
of  Soviet  patriots.  No  fewer  than  7,481  people  have  been 
decorated  with  the  title  of  Hero  of  Socialist  Labour. 

The  Communist  Party  is  continually  strengthening  and 
(xteiiding  its  ties  with  the  people.  It  not  only  teaches 
the  popular  masses  but  also  learns  from  them.  The  im- 
j'ortance  of  an  initiative  coming  from,  the  masses  is  that  it 
expresses  problems  that  have  to  be  tackled.  At  the  same 
time,  the  masses  themselves  indicate  the  most  effective, 
shortest  and  quickest  paths  leading  towards  the  solution 
(f  these  ])roblems. 

Farther  extension  of  Soviet  democraev  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  tasks  set  by  the  Communist  Party  and  the  So- 
^ iet  Government.  The  Supreme  So\det  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
l as  adopted  a number  of  laws,  including  the  Law  on  the 
I urther  Improvement  of  MaJiagemeiit  in  Industry  and  Con- 
s ruction,  the  law  placing  the  territorial  division  of  ad- 
ministrative regions  and  territories  witliin  the  competence 
of  the  Union  republics,  and  the  new  Rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.S.S.R.  All  this  is  done  in  the  interests 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  develop  the  creative  initiative 
0 Soviet  citizens.  In  its  turn,  the  growing  creative  ini- 


tiative of  the  working  people  is  the  chief  force  of  commu- 
nist construction. 

For  forty  years  the  Soviet  state  has  stood  like  a for- 
tress. the  invincible  ideas  ol  the  October  Revolution  are 
uniting  a growing  number  of  champions  of  the  people’s 
hapi)iness. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  SOCIALISM 


PART  I. 


BY  FRANK  BOHN, 


In  an  open  l^ter,  printed  and  given  to  the  public  in 
{/)  the  press,  Rev.  Father  Kluser  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
^ made  the  following  remarkable  statement : 

“You  want  by  all  means  a R-R-R-R-Revolution. 
Well,  you  can  have  it.  We  are  keeping  our  six-shoot- 
ers and  gatling  guns  in  good  trim  and  we  are  ready  to 
receive  you.  If  we  15,000,000  American  Catholics  are 
not  able  to  shoot  off  the  heads  of  117,984:  Dues-Paying 
Socialists,  we  do  not  deserve  to  live.” 

These  words  probably  express  the  views  of  an  extreme 
anti-socialist  fanatic,  but  from  every  authentic  source 
comes  proof  that  the  catholic  church,  by  command  of  the 
pope,  and  in  pursuit  of  its  ages-old  custom,  is  united  in 
relentless  opposition  to  the  socialist  movement.  The 
papal  encyclical  against  socialism  was  first  published  in 
1878.  Since  that  date  the  catholic  clergy  have  never 
spoken  of  the  socialist  movement  except  to  deride  and 
bitterly  oppose  it. 

In  the  face  of  this  opposition,  with  its  endless  perver- 
sion of  facts  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  the  socialist  party 
maintains  a consistent  attitude  of  calm  and  non-resist- 
ance. The  socialist  party  replies  to  the  representatives  of 
the  catholic  church  only  to  correct  its  misleading  errors 
concerning  socialism.  Organizations  have  been  formed 
and  a press  developed  to  inquire  into,  expose  and  oppose 
the  methods  and  purposes  of  the  catholic  church.  But 
the  socialist  party  has  never  sought  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  camp  of  its  self-appointed  enemy. 

For  the  work  of  the  socialist  party  is  confined  abso- 
lutely to  the  fields  of  politics  and  economics.  There  it 
works  and  fights  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  laws.  Its  position  in  the  body  politic  is 
recognized  and  protected  by  law,  and  yet  the  catholic 
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church,  challenging  its  right  to  live  and  to  flourish,  is 
exer  ;ing  might  and  main  to  uproot  it. 

The  Pope  Commands  the  Catholic  Church  to  Fight 
Soci. dism  In  1878  Pope  Leo  XIII.  published  the  famous 
encyclical  from  which  issues  the  united  catholic  opposi- 
socialism.^  It  is  entitled  “Socialism,  Communism, 
Xihi  ism.  Published  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
brutal  exceptional  laws  against  socialism  were  passed  bv 
the  i nperial  government  of  Germany,  it  marks  the  offlcial 
unity  of  the  pope  and  the  hierarchy  with  the  kings  and 
the  capitalists  of  the  earth,  in  their  war  upon  the  work- 
ing ( lass.  Th-e  following  paragraph  ieaves  no  doubt  as 

to  tl  e duties  laid  upon  all  faithful  catholics  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  war: 

n short,  spurred  on  by  greedy  hankering  after  things  present, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  evils,  which  some  coveting  have  erred  from 
the  fcitJi,  they  attack  the  right  of  property,  sanctioned  by  the  law 
C)f  na.ure,  and  with  signal  depravity,  while  pretending  to  feel  so- 
licitous about  the  needs  and  anxious  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
all,  they  strain  every  effort  to  seize  upon  and  hold  in  common  all 
that  l as  been  individually  acquired  by  title  of  lawful  inheritance, 
throuGi  intellectual  or  manual  labor  or  economy  in  living.  These 
monst  -ous  views  they  proclaim  in  public  meetings,  uphold  in  booklets, 
and  spread  broadcast  everywhere  through  the  daily  press.  Hence 
the  ha  lowed  dignity  and  authority  of  rulers  has  incurred  such  odium 
on  the  part  of  rebellious  subjects  that  evil-minded  traitors,  spurning 
all  coi  trol,  have  many  a time  within  a recent  period  boldly  raised 

impious  hands  against  even  the  very  heads  of  states 

"I  has  even  been  contended  that  public  authority  with  its  dignity 
and  pc  wer  of  ruling,  originates  not  from  god  but  from  the  mass  of 
the  people,  which  considering  itself  unfettered  by  all  divine  sanction, 

refuse;  to  submit  to  any  laws  that  it  has  not  passed  of  its  own 
free  w 11.” 

The  sociaHst  movement  in  America  is  organized  into 
a regular  national  political  party.  It  is  composed  chiefly 
of  American  citizens  and  appeals  to  the  American  public 
in  municipal,  state  and  national  elections  for  the  purpose 
of  making  and  administering  the  laws  of  the  land.  At 
the  command  of  an  Italian  pope  the  rich  and  powerful 
hierarchy  in  the  United  States  permits  itself  to  lose  no 
oppor  unity  to  attack  and  malign  this  political  party. 
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Yet  the  socialist  party  is  often  condemned  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  same  hierarchy  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
“un-American.” 

How  can  we  explain  so  brazen  an  effort?  The  answer 
is  plainly  written,  not  only  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
catholic  church,  but  more  explicitly  in  another  encyclical 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  entitled  “Catholicity  in  the  United 
States,”  published  January  6,  1895.  From  it  we  take  the 
following  most  significant  sentences : 

“It  would  be  very  erroneous  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  in 
America  is  to  be  sought  the  type  of  the  most  desirable  status  of 
the  church  ....  she  would  bring  forth  more  abundant  fruits 
if,  in  addition  to  liberty,  she  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  laws  and  the 
patronage  of  the  public  authority.” 

Here,  then,  is  recent  and  specific  authority  and  com- 
mand given  the  hierarchy  in  the  United  States  to  secure 
for  the  church,  such  powers  as  may  be  implied  by  the 
“favor  of  the  laws  and  the  patronage  of  the  public  author- 

ity.” 

These  Encyclicals  are  Blows  at  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.-r-In  attacking  socialism  on  the  one 
hand  and  seeking  control  over  politics  and  government 
on  the  other,  the  catholic  church  leaves  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion and  goes  into  politics.  Applying  its  autocratic 
power  over  its  faithful  it  sets  at  naught  democratic  prin- 
ciples, interferes  with  the  freedom  of  elections  and  the 
right  of  our  American  people  to  rule  itself  as  it  sees  fit 
without  interference  by  any  foreign  powder.  This  attack 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  repel. 

Compare  the  closing  sentences  of  the  papal  encyclical 
on  socialism,  in  wdiich  Pope  Leo  XIII  attacks  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  democratic  government,  with  the 
preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  wTich 
reads  as  follows : 

“We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure 
domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  De- 
fense, promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America.” 
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ords  would  surely  be  wasted  in  emphasizing  the 
centrist.  The  catholic  hierarchy,  in  claiming  to  be  loyal 
to  till'  government  of  the  United  States  is  either  at  war 
with  itself  or  practicing  a thinly  veiled  Jesuitism.  No 
man  -an  accept  the  views  expressed  in  the  encyclicals  of 
Leo  ]UII  and  be  at  the  same  time  a loyal  American  citi- 
zen devoted  to  the  principle  of  the  absolute  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

America  Will  Not  Tolerate  Catholic  Interference  with 
Politics  and  Government. — Thomas  Jefferson  founded  the 
(kmorratic  party.  Jefferson  once  said,  “I  desire  that 
three  statements  be  inscribed  upon  my  tombstone — ‘He 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  fc>unded  the  Uni- 
versity of  A’irginia,  and  secured  the  separation  of  church 
and  ‘ tate  in  \"irginia.’ ” Today  the  greatest  city  and 
state  Df  the  nation  are  ruled  by  a Roman  Catholic  machine 
— Tammany  Hall — which  sail's  its  pirate  ship  with  the 
banm  r of  the  democratic  party  at  the  masthead. 

O ie  of  the  essential  differences  between  medieval 
barbarism  and  modern  civilization  results  from  the  revo- 
lutior  which  has  occurred  in  this  very  matter.  The 
catho  ic  church  was  undoubtedly  useful  and  necessary  to 
the  government  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Rut  as  any  people  becomes  civilized  it  develops  a sense 
of  civil  and  political  rights  independent  of  its  priesthood 
and  religious  forms.  A developed  mind  becomes  a free 
think:  ng  mind.  The  diff'erence  between  France  and 
vSpain.  for  instance,  or  between  the  United  States  and 
i\lexi(0,  fairly  illustrates  the  principle.  The  civilizing 
message  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  never  laid  hold  of 
Spain  It  revolutionized  France — freeing  its  people  from 
absolute  monarchy  and  from  the  vestiges  of  feudalism, 
among  wdiich  was  the  tyrannous  authority  of  a depraved 
catho' ic  hierarchy. 

We  Protest  Against  Being  Forced  to  Fight  Over 
Agair  the  Social  Wars  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries. — If  this  struggle  does  not  quickly  come  to  an 
end  it  will  have  a stultifying  and  degenerating  influence 
on  th  i whole  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  country. 
We  cm  be  saved  from  such  a catastrophe  only  by  the 
greatest  firmness  and  resolution.  The  catholic  church 
must  je  kept  out  of  politics  NOW.  The  socialist  party 
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appeals  to  all  catholic  wage-workers  to  join  the  non- 
catholics in  making  this  demand  effective. 

In  its  attitude  toward  the  catholic  church  the  socialist 
party  has  shown  a wonderful  degree  of  self-control,  going 
quietly  about  its  political  business  in  a way  that  has  w'on 
the  respect  of  the  whole  country.  The  socialist  party 
will  never  seek  to  adapt  itself  to  the  mental  processes  and 
the  language  of  arguments  long  gone.  It  seeks  to  trans- 
fer the  bloody  weapons  of  physical  war  from  the  armories 
to  the  museums.  It  holds  also  that  religious  bigotry, 
jesuitical  intrigue  and  the  whole  swarm  of  miseries  aris- 
ing out  of  conflicts  of  religious  beliefs  should  remain 
buried  deep  underground  where  they  belong. 

The  Socialists,  the  Catholics  and  the  Public  Schools. — 
The  socialist  party  takes  its  stand  upon  the  foundations 
of  civilization  already  laid  in  the  United  States.  These 
are  a free  press,  free  speech,  free  public  education,  a citi- 
zenship unterrified  at  the  ballot-box  and  the  rule  of  the 
majority.  Of  these  the  cornerstone  is  free  public  educa- 
tion for  all. 

The  socialist  party  performs  the  functions  of  political 
administration  with  three  ends  in  view.  It  seeks  first  to 
use  the  political  power  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
class  in  its  struggle  upon  the  industrial  field.  The  social- 
ist party  will  thus  help  the  unions  to  win  strikes.  Sec- 
ond, when  the  socialist  party  wins  a place  in  government 
it  makes  use  of  its  place  to  promote  the  public  health 
and  develop  the  means  of  a higher  social  life  generally. 
Third,  the  socialist  party  is  the  only  party  which  has 
any  adequate  vision  of  either  the  needs  or  the  social  pos- 
sibilities of  the  public  schools.  Upon  this  field  of  public 
education  the  conflict  between  the  socialist  party  and  the 
catholic  church  seems  likely  to  rage  more  fiercely  than 
anywhere  else. 

Let  us  again  repeat — if  the  catholic  church  will  agree 
to  keep  its  limbs  entirely  out  of  the  public  school  ques- 
tion, the  socialist  party  will  never  mention  the  church 
in  its  discussion  of  the  subject.  If  our  catholic  fellow 
citizens  wish  to  establish  parochial  schools  for  their  own 
children,  let  them  do  so.  Socialists  do  not  advocate  com- 
pulsory state  education  of  all  children.  But  unfortunate- 
ly, the  catholic  church  has,  from  the  very  beginning,  bit- 
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terW  fought  our  public  school  system  in  its  entirety. 
Thi  > is  a fact  of  such  common  knowledge  that  we  shall 
not  pause  to  support  it  by  citations  from  the  catholic 
pulpit  and  press.  Our  public  school  system  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  face  of  a catholic  opposition  conducted 
day  and  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  with  ever  increasing 
virulence  and  power. 

The  Socialist  Conception  of  Public  Education. — Our 

public  school  system  is  the  direct  product  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  and  purpose.  The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
cen-  ury  in  America  witnessed  the  greatest  realization  of 
den  ocracy  which  the  world  has  thus  far  attained.  The 
free  agricultural  population  in  the  western  states,  in  pos- 
session of  their  own  homesteads  and  tilling  their  own 
fieh.s,  was  the  first  to  establish  a system  of  general  free 
public  education.  The  social  power  of  an  awakened 
wage-earning  class  in  the  eastern  sea-board  states  soon 
woiked  toward  the  same  result.  Both  of  these  demo- 
cralic  social  classes  demanded  a common  school  educa- 
tior  for  their  children  for  a dual  purpose.  The  first  was 
the  creation  of  an  intelligent  voting  citizenship.  The  sec- 
ond was  for  the  purpose  of  placing  within  the  reach  of 
the  children  of  farmers  and  wage-workers  the  vast  op- 
pormnities  for  advancement  which  the  frontier  commun- 
ity afforded  to  the  poor. 

vVith  the  growth  of  social  need  and  individual  aspira- 
tior  our  public  school  svstem  has  been  greatly  developed. 
High  schools,  normal  schools  and  many  thriving  state 
uni  .^ersities  have  been  established.  In  many  cities  a suc- 
cessful beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  socialization 
of  lhe  schools.  Night  schools  have  been  established  for 
woi  kers.  School  houses  are  being  used  as  social  centers 
in  ^/orking  class  districts.  Free  playgrounds  for  children 
are  being  developed  in  congested  districts.  Closely  asso- 
cialed  with  all  these  is  the  growth  of  the  public  library 
as  L factor  in  free  education.  With  all  its  faults  the  pub- 
lic school  system  in  the  United  States  is,  next  to  the 
labor  movement,  the  most  hopeful  socializing  institution 
in  1 he  country. 

This  system  the  socialist  party  proposes  to  advance  in 
a manner  and  degree  which  only  the  leading  educators 
amDng  the  non-socialists  can  comprehend.  A socialist 
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administration  of  the  schools  would  develop  the  public 
I school  system  along  the  progressive  lines  already  indi- 

cated. It  would  increase  the  number  of  teachers  as  well 
as  the  salary  of  each.  If  the  catholic  church  sees  fit  to 
make  war  on  the  public  schools  as  at  present  conducted, 
what  will  be  its  attitude  and  temper  when  the  socialist 
^ party  in  municipalities  and  states  sets  about  carrying  its 

I public  school  policy  into  effect?  Of  course  hundreds  of 

thousands  of  teachers  and  other  intelligent  citizens  will 
be  drawn  to  the  socialist  party  primarily  by  their  desire  to 
support  these  measures.  Reform  parties  will  attempt  to 
compete  with  the  soicalists  in  developing  this  policy. 
But  only  the  socialist  party  can  bring  the  requisite  power, 
j which  is  the  organized  mass  of  the  workers,  to  bring 

these  measures  to  complete  triumph.  Only  under  social- 
ism will  the  greed  of  the  capitalist  profit  taker  and  tax 
' payer  cease  to  be  the  colossal  hindrance  to  progress 

j which  it  now  is.  The  great  privately  owned  monopolies 

; and  the  catholic  church  are  already  united  against  the 

progress  of  the  public  schools.  As  the  socialist  party 
grows  this  struggle  will  be  second  only  to  the  great 
primary  conflict  on  the  industrial  field  itself.  But  in  the 
industries  the  cathofic  church  will  be  the  lesser  factor 
in^  opposition  to  the  workers’  interests.  In  education  it 
will  be  the  greater  factor,  unless  it  is,  at  an  early  date, 
forced  to  surrender  entirely  its  policy  of  meddling  in 
politics. 

On  the  Industrial  Field  the  Hierarchy  Has  Not  Yet 
Reckoned  with  the  Catholic  Workers. — No  religious,  po- 
litical or  other  power  outside  the  working  class  can  ulti- 
mately prevent  the  solidification  of  the  workers  on  the 
industrial  field.  In  the ' factories,  mines  and  fields  the 
wage  workers’  interests  tend  to  weld  them  ever  closer 
together.  The  message  of  industrial  solidarity  appeals 
to  the  catholic  workers  in  the  same  way  and  with  exactly 
' the  same  results  as  it  does  to  non-catholics.  Jesuitical 

efforts  to  divide  the  labor  movement  into  separate  relig- 
ious elements,  such  as  the  ‘Alilitia  of  Christ,”  have  sig- 
nally failed.  The  catholic  workers  are  far  too  intelligent 
to  permit  themselves  to  be  hoodwinked  by  such  methods. 
In  every  labor  union  in  America  we  find  catholics,  prot- 
estants,  jews  and  atheists  fraternizing  and  working  to- 
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get  her  in  perfect  harmony.  Especially  during  the  last 
two  years  have  events,  large  with  significance  in  the 
wo 'Id  of  labor,  dispelled  any  illusions  as  regards  this 
matter.  During  the  great  strike  of  the  textile  workers 
of  .^awrence,  Mass.,  in  1912,  the  whole  body  of  workers 
in  he  mills  of  the  woolen  trust  stood  together  as  never 
befDre.  The  Lithuanian  and  Polish  workers  demanded 
of  ;heir  priests  the  right  to  hold  strike  meetings  in  the 
chi  rches  built  out  of  their  w^ages.  The  priests  were 
forced  to  grant  their  request.  The  strikers  then  insisted 
that  scabs  be  forbidden  to  attend  religious  services. 
When  the  priests  refused,  the  strikers  picketed  the 
chi  rches  as  they  did  the  mills  and  drove  the  scabs  from 
the  church  doors. 

Great  strikes  are  the  most  important  events  in  the 
macing  of  history  today.  A strike  is  a battle  in  the 
social  war.  When  the  working  class,  organized  industri- 
all} , masses  its  forces  for  such  a battle  it  speedily  breaks 
doi/n  every  idea,  every  institution  and  every  other  bar- 
riei  which  tends  to  divide  its  members.  When  two 
w^o -kers,  a catholic  and  a protestant,  have  worked  to- 
getier,  fought  side  by  side,  been  clubbed  by  a force  of 
cat  iolic  and  protestant  policemen,  and  find  themselves 
at  !ast  in  a prison  cell  binding  up  each  other’s  wounds, 
they^  are  not  likely  to  exaggerate  their  religious  differ- 
ences. 

A-ugust  Bebel,  after  his  long  and  distinguished,  career 
in  the  German  socialist  and  labor  movement,  has  written 
in  iis_  autobiography  that  ‘The  future  of  the  working 
clajs  lies  in  unionism: — it  is  through  the  unions  that  the 
masses  become  class  conscious,  learn  to  fight  the  capi- 
talists and  so  naturally  become  socialists.”  In  its  hope- 
less war  on  socialism  the  catholic  hierarchy  has  not 
paused  to  reckon  with  this  fact.  The  socialist  party 
w'il  more  and  more  become  the  political  expression  of 
the  labor  unions.  As  such,  the  catholic  working  people 
wii:  gradually  come  to  support  it.  The  more  bitterly 
the  catholic  politicians  fight  the  socialist  party,  the 
greater  wall  be  the  number  of  catholic  workers  who  will 
be  driven  out  of  the  church.  That  is  inevitable.  Thou- 
sands have  already,  forced  by  their  priests  to  choose, 
chosen  the  socialist  party.  Other  thousands,  while  re- 
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maining  in  the  church,  have  stood  firmly  upon  their  right 
to  political  freedom  and  driven  the  priests  to  wdnk  at 
their  socialism. 

Among  the  workers  the  class  struggle  develops  a 
knowledge  of  the  realities  of  life.  A knowledge  of  facts 
takes  the  place  of  a belief  in  miracles.  A human  cog  in 
the  machine  process  of  the  factory  system  soon  parts 
from  his  superstitions.  Sound  view's  of  life  and  labor, 
of  politics  and  of  social  conditions  soon  permeate 
minds  trained  in  the  accurate  and  regular  processes  of 
modern  industry.  When  these  minds  are  stirred  by  the 
call  to  the  social  w^ar  a new  idealism  arises.  Revolu- 
tionary hymns  are  sung.  Finally  the  socialist  conception 
of  industrial  freedom  becomes  an  inspiring  vision.  Great 
indeed  must  be  the  services  rendered  by  any  church  if 
it  w'ould  maintain  the  allegiance  of  an  educated  and 
aroused  w'orking  class. 

Fighting  Social  Evolution  Is  Not  a New  Experience 
for  the  Catholic  Church. — Since  the  establishment  of 
the  catholic  hierarchy,  w'hich  occurred  from  the  fourth 
to  the  sixth  centuries  A.  D.,  w^estern  civilization  has 
passed  through  three  great  transformations  in  govern- 
ment :—from  the  Roman  Empire  to  feudalism,  from 
feudalism  to  national  absolute  monarchies,  and  from 
national  monarchies  to  modern  constitutional  states. 

The  catholic  hierarchy  opposed  the  development  of 
feudalism.  It  made  an  effort  to  perpetuate  the  Roman 
Empire  by  crowning  Charlemagne  emperor,  and  dub- 
bing its  creation  “The  Holy  Roman  Empire.”  The 
intention  v/as  to  create  a secular  government  w^hich 
w'ould  be  entirely  subject  to  the  papacy,  and  thus  rule 
Europe  absolutely  in  matters  temporal  as  w^ell  as  spirit- 
ual. In  the  eleventh  century  the  emperors  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  w’ho  were  Germans,  sought  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  independently  of  the  papacy. 
The  bitter  conflict  betw'een  church  and  state  raged  for 
centuries  wdth  varying  fortunes.  But  the  church  was 
finally  forced  to  leave  the  emperors  to  their  ow'n  devices. 
Meanw'hile  the  church  itself  had  been  revolutionized. 
The  feudal  form  of  society  and  government  w’^as  a nat- 
ural growth  in  medieval  Europe  and  the  church  itself 
was  feudalized  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
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As  ;he  national  monarchies  arose,  its  creature,  the  Em- 


pire became  little  more  than  a myth. 

Tie  church  bitterly  opposed  the  development  of  the 
mor  archies.  When  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth 
cen'  uries,  England,  France,  Spain  and  the  states  of  , 
Germany  took  political  form,  the  papacy  sought  by 
eve'  y means  in  its  power  to  curtail  tlieir  control  over 
their  respective  populations.  The  old  story  of  the  pope 
attempting  to  divide  the  newly  discovered  lands  of 
America  and  Asia  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  leaving 
the  other  nations  out  of  consideration,  is  one  of  the 
classic  jokes  of  history.  But  it  was  over  the  crucial 
malter  of  taxation  that  the  medieval  church  was  finally 
wrecked.  For  centuries  the  kings  and  the  parliaments 
of  ] England  fought  the  claims  of  the  popes  in  the  matter 
of  ;he  property  rights  claimed  by  the  hierarchy  in 
England.  Centuries  before  the  Reformation  England 
fouid  it  necessary  to  pass  law  after  law,  limiting  the 
fiscil  powers  of  the  church.  The  popes  had  come  to 
claim  that  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  held  their  crowns 
in  iiefage  from  Rome.  But  in  its  struggle  to  make  this 
claim  good  the  church  failed  utterly. 

The  protestant  reformation,  which  was  in  fact  a social 
revDlution,  was  fundamentally  a struggle  between  the 
moiarchs  of  northern  Europe  and  the  papacy  concern- 
ing the  right  of  the  pope  to  tax  the  subjects  of  the 
kin^s.  The  governments  of  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
gresive  nations  turned  against  the  whole  catholic  sytem 
rat  ler  than  see  the  good  mintage  of  their  realms  slip 
so  easily  out  of  their  hands.  The  modern  world  had 
cone  into  existence,  but  the  church  decided  to  have 
its  back  broken  rather  than  to  turn  it  upon  the  medieval 


past. 

Finally  the  great  French  Rev^olution  and  the  entire 
straggle  for  political  freedom  in  Europe  during  the 
eigiteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  was  most  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  Roman  church.  Political  democracy  was 
as  latural  to  the  nations  of  western  Europe  and  America 
in  :he  eighteenth  century  as  was  feudalism  in  the  ninth 
or  monarchy  in  the  fifteenth.  By  supporting  the  ancient 
regime  with  all  its  antiquated  horrors  during  the  French 
revolution,  the  French  section  of  the  Roman  church 
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committed  suicide.  During  the  movement  for  inde- 
pendence and  unity  in  Italy  from  1840  to  1870,  all  the 
forces  of  civilization  in  Italy  were  united  against  the 
pope.  By  foolishly  opposing  the  wishes  of  a united 
Italian  people,  the  papacy  suffered  a defeat  in  Italy  as 
I great  as  had  overtaken  it  in  France  during  the  revolu- 

tion. It  would  seem  that  from  long  experience  of  fail- 
ure the  Roman  church  should  learn  wisdom.  But  only 
yesterday  the  catholic  priesthood  of  Portugal  sided  with 
King  Manuel  against  the  revolutionary  forces  of  his 
j people  and  were  crushed  and  driven.  Like  the  old 

French  monarchy,  the  hierarchy  “learns  nothing  and 
forgets  nothing.” 

I In  Matters  Political  the  Catholic  Church  Is  Verit- 

I ably  *‘A11  Things  to  All  Men.” — In  Ireland  the  priest- 

hood opposes  the  British  government  and  claims  that 
it  favors  an  Irish  republic.  In  France  the  hierarchy 
opposes  the  republic  and  intrigues  with  the  monarchists 
to  again  seat  a Bourbon  upon  the  throne.  In  Germany, 
where  the  imperial  government  is  a protestant  mon- 
archy, the  catholic  church  has  organized  a strong  polit- 
ical party  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  its  interests. 
To-day  it  is  found  compromising  with  the  emperor 
v.Fere  but  yesterday  it  bitterly  opposed  the  imperial 
government.  In  Italy,  where  the  papacy  has  never 
endorsed  Italian  unity  and  constitutional  government,  it 
remains  violently  hostile  to  the  present  regime.  In 
backward  Spain  the  church  is  more  closely  wedded  to  the 
government  than  in  any  country  in  the  world.  There 
it  was  that  it  secured  the  legal  murder  by  a military 
court  of  the  anti-clerical  philosopher  and  educator, 
[ P'rancisco  Ferrer,  a fact  indicated  beyond  all  doubt  by 

William  Archer,  the  special  agent  sent  to  investigate 
this  whole  matter  by  McClure’s  Magazine.  And  this 
was  later  admitted  officially  by  the  highest  civil  court 
in  Spain. 

However  the  church  may  practice  the  doctrine  “All 
' things  to  all  men,”  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  does  not 

j pursue  this  policy  with  the  “wisdom  of  serpents.” 

Does  the  catholic  church  believe  in  the  government 
of  kings?  It  does — in  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Portugal 
and  Austro-Hungary. 
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^Does  the  catholic  church  believe  in  and  support  re- 
publics? It  does — in  Ireland,  Switzerland,  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

;3oes  the  catholic  church  openly  engage  in  politics 
and  take  part  in  government?  It  does — in  Germany, 
Canada,  Spain  and  Spanish  America. 

-Does  the  catholic  church  openly  advocate  the  advis- 
abilty  of  the  pope  administering  secular  government 
as  cn  absolute  monarch?  It  does — openly  in  Italy,  and 
very  quietly  is  this  contention  defended  in  whispers  else- 
where, even  in  the  United  States. 

!Does  the  catholic  church  accept  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state?  It  does — in  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

.Does  the  catholic  church  oppose  universal  suffrage? 
It  does — in  Belgium,  where  a rich  man  or  a college 
graduate  has  several  votes  to  the  worker’s  one.  Does 
it  claim  to  favor  equal  and  unlimited  suffrage  for  the 
workers?  It  does — in  the  United  States,  where  such 
suffrage  has  already  been  secured  and  where  it  would 
be  fatal  to  oppose  it. 

Does  the  catholic  church  oppose  socialism?  It  does 
— e^'ery  where.  Because  nowhere  has  the  socialist 
mo^  ement,  as  yet,  established  the  new  social  order. 

Can  a Catholic  Be  a Socialist? — Certainly.  Why  not? 
Thousands  of  catholics  ARE  socialists.  Between  the 
hierarchy  and  the  catholic  laity  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence as  between  capitalists  and  workers.  The  socialist 
parly  does  not  make  it  a part  of  its  business  to  inquire 
into  the  religious  beliefs  of  its  members  as  the  catholic 
chu  -ch  inquires  into  the  political  vieivs  of  its  adher- 
ents. Catholics  who  are  socialists  know  that  their  party 
wishes  to  ignore  the  church  as  it  has  ignored  Mormon- 
ism  Theosophy  and  Christian  Science.  Socialists  know 
that  the  laity  among  nearly  all  religionists  conceive  of 
their  belief  as  being  something  quite  apart  from  both 
scieice  and  politics — being  a matter  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship entirely.  If  a catholic  socialist,  while  sitting  in  his 
chu -ch  pew  on  Sunday,  accepts  a monarchial  form  of 
chu:-ch  government,  a dogmatic  theory  of  knowledge, 
a dtialistic  view  of  th-e  universe  and  surrenders  his  right 
to  Ihink  for  himself,  utterly,  in  matters  of  religion — 
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that  is  his  business,  and  not  that  of  the  socialist  party. 
Nor  is  it  the  concern  of  the  labor  union  to  which  he 
may  belong.  All  that  the  party  demands  is  that  he 
advocates  the  social  ownershiji  of  the  land  and  the  social 
machinery  of  production,  accepts  the  theory  of  the  class 
struggle  as  the  only  means  to  that  end  and  gives  his 
entire  political  support  to  the  socialist  party.  Argument 
on  the  point  under  discussion  ceases  in  presence  of  the 
well-known  fact  that  thousands  of  catholics  loyally  ful- 
fill these  obligations. 

Let  Us  Not  Deceive  Ourselves. — In  asserting  the 
position  taken  in  the  above  paragraph,  we  are  apt  to 
be  misleading.  Therefore  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  catholics  who  become  actual 
dues-paying  members  of  the  socialist  party  soon  cease 
to  be  catholics.  The  socialist  party  is  the  greatest 
working  class  educational  force  in  the  world  to-day. 
It  distributes  thousands  of  books  dealing  with  all 
branches  of  science.  While  it  is  quite  true  that  a catho- 
lic may  accept  the  principles  of  socialism  and  yet  re- 
main a catholic,  it  is  equally  true  that  if  he  reads  history, 
biology,  chemistry  and  other  sciences  as  taught  in  the 
twentieth  century,  he  will  soon  cease  to  be  a catholic, 
as  the  hierarchy  defines  the  term.  Dogmatic  theology 
of  all  kinds,  catholic  as  well  as  protestant,  disappears 
before  modern  scientific  methods  and  their  results  in 
positive  knowledge.  No  one  at  all  familiar  with  present 
conditions  can  fail  to  observe  that  the  whole  intellectual 
life  of  our  time  is  anti-religious.  But  this  is  not  due 
to  the  socialist  movement.  Surely  no  one  would  accuse 
the  socialists  of  producing  the  great  bulk  of  our  modern 
scientific  knowledge.  Dlodern  scientific  knowledge  has 
been  one  of  the  primal  forces  in  producing  the  condi- 
tions which  are  forcing  socialism  upon  the  world.  It 
is  not  socialism  that  is  destroying  religion.  Science, 
as  early  as  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
had  cut  away  the  intellectual  roots  of  religion.  This  was 
before  modern  socialism  was  heard  of  in  America. 

The  Socialists  Are  Not  Anti-Religious. — In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  modern  social  problem,  religion  should  not 
be  an  issue.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  a devout  baptist. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  is  a faithful  catholic,  Andrew  Car- 
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negie  is  a free-thinking  unbeliever.  Simon  Guggenheim 
is  a few.  These  four  constitute  an  unholy  quartet  in 
capitalist  robbery  among  whom  the  workers  can  not 
distir  guish  the  slightest  difference. 

T ie  Folly  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy. — In  opposing 
socia  ist  efforts  to  unify  the  working  class  upon  the 
politi  ;al  field  the  catholic  church  is  working  great  injury 
to  itself.  The  various  church  organizations  have  always 
had  the  religious  field  entirely  to  themselves.  Therein 
the  SDcialists  have  only  been  too  glad  to  leave  them  to 
their  purposes.  In  entering  the  political  arena  to  fight 
socialism  the  catholic  hierarchy  is  preparing  itself  to 
recei-\  e the  most  crushing  defeat  in  its  history.  Colossal 
bluncers  it  has  made  without  number  again  and  again. 
That  it  should  now  rush  so  blindly  into  this  new  danger 
is  be  ,’ond  the  comprehension  of  any  one  familiar  with 
the  forces  engaged.  Had  the  French  clergy  possessed 
the  a :umen  to  desert  the  French  monarchy  at  an  early 
date  the  catholic  church  might  to-day  be  as  strong  in 
France  as  it  is  in  America.  Under  socialism  there  will 
no  dc  ubt  be  a large  number  of  people  who  will  wish  to 
take  oart  in  religious  worship.  It  would  seem  that  the 
wisest  policy  for  any  church  would  be  to  accept  the 
changing  social  forms  of  our  revolutionary  time  with  the 
best  grace  possible.  Any  church  which  does  not  accom- 
modaie  its  method  and  its  message  to  the  new  regime 
must  ultimately  perish. 
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PART  II. 


BY  THOMAS  m'gR.\DY. 


Note:  Thomas  McGrady,  the  author  of  the  following  paper,  was 
for  fifteen  years  a priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ever  stand- 
ing high  in  the  respect  and  love  of  the  people  to  whom  he  min- 
istered. Coming  from  a race  that  had  not  been  oppressed  for  gen- 
erations in  the  Old  World,  he  had  learned  to  hate  injustice  and 
oppression  with  a deathless  hatred;  and  in  the  free,  intellect-stim- 
ulating atmosphere  of  America  he  had  learned  the  sacred  duty  of 
exercising  reason,  and  thinking  rather  than  parroting  what  others 
decreed  one  might  think.  He  was  from  boyhood  a great  reader 
and  after  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  church  he  not  only  studied 
exhaustively  the  writings  of  the  greatest  of  the  church  fathers,  but 
he  also  read  the  works  of  the  master  thinkers  of  recent  centuries 
who  had  done  so  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  science,  justice  and 
freedorn._  In  the  philosophy  of  Socialism  he  believed  was  to  be  found 
the  political  economy  that  embodied  the  ethics  of  Jesus  and  that 
would  emancipate  the  toilers  of  all  lands  while  binding  them  to- 
gether in  a great  and  truly  fraternal  brotherhood  for  mutual  devel- 
opment and  happiness.  He  advocated  the  principles  of  Socialism 
with  much  the  same  religious  fervor  that  marked  the  aspostate  of 
Giuseppe  Mazzini.  His  reading  naturally  broadened  his  intellectual 
vision,  and  in  his  writings  he  spoke  of  the  debt  civilization  owed 
to  Charles  Darwin.  He  was  not  blind  to  the  immense  service 
rendered  to  the  oppressed  and  the  struggling  ones  by  the  fearless 
pen  of  Emile  Zola.  His  adherence  to  Socialism  and  the  breadth  of 
thought  that  could  see  good  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Darwin, 
Zola  and  Renan,  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Church.  The  priest  was  ordered  to  recant  and  to  cease  to 
proclaim  his  adherence  to  the  social  philosophy  which  he  believed 
most  perfectly  to  mirror  forth  the  teachings  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.  This  brought  him  face  to  face  with  a most  important 
question.  A great  temptation  confronted  him.  In  the  church  he 
had  a good  position,  a comfortable  living,  and  for  one  as  intellectually 
brilliant  and  naturally  gifted  as  was  Father  ^IcGrady,  steady  and 
rapid  advance  in  positions  of  power  and  honor  in  the  priesthood 
was  assured.  Moreover,  he  loved  the  Mother  Church  with  all  the 
deep  affection  that  his  race  feels  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion; 
but  to  yield  to  the  autocratic  demand  of  the  hierarchv  would  be  to 
be  false  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  high  demand  of  justice,  duty 
and  human  rights.  It  was  to  be  false  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  as  he  understood  these  teachings. 
In  a word,  it  would  be  to  sacrifice  his  moral  and  mental  integrity! 
A less  high-minded  man,  a person  more  interested  in  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt  and  personal  ease  and  advancement,  would  have  succumbed 
to  the  temptation,  stifling  his  conscience  and  sense  of  right ; but  this 
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was  in  possible  for  one  so  constituted  as  is  Mr  McGrady,  and  with 
feeling;  of  profound  regret  that  the  church  he  so  loved  refused  to 
permit  him  to  be  an  intellcctnalh'  free  man  ami  to  proclaim  the 
ethics  ^f  social  justice,  he  resigned  his  position,  leaving  his  congre- 
gation that  idolized  him.  Something  of  the  love  and  reverence  felt 
for  hil  l by  the  members  of  the  church  in  which  he  had  long  minis- 
tered nay  be  gained  from  the  following  extract  from  a leading  news 
article  published  on  the  first  page  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune,  on  December  8,  1902.  The  article  opened  with  these  words : 

“Yesterday  morning,  to  a congregation  that  packed  his  church, 
St.  Arthony’s,  in  Bellevue,  Kentucky,  Rev  Fatlier  McGrady  an- 
nounced that  he  was  no  longer  their  pastor,  as  he  had  resigned 
the  chrrge,  left  the  priesthood  and  the  church  in  which  he  had  been 
reared.  ’ 

Of  the  reception  of  his  resignation  In*  the  congregation  the 
Comnii  rcial  Tribune  said: 

“V’hen  Father  ]\IcGrady  made  his  rather  startling  statement, 
yesterday  morning,  to  his  congregation,  there  followed  a remarkable 
scene. 

“ ‘]  am  no  longer  your  pastor  and  this  will  be  my  farewell  ser- 
mon,’ -vere  the  introductory  words.  It  seemed  as  if  all,  old  and 
young,  kneav  and  fully  realized  the  import  of  the  announcement. 
There  was  bowing  of  heads,  and  men,  women  and  children,  wept. 
For  le  it  be  said  that  Father  I^IcGrady,  no  matter  how  far  he 
departed  from  the  rules  and  doctrines  of  the  church,  was  still  greatly 
belovec  by  Ins  congregation  in  the  little  city  just  across  the  river. 
They  bad  come  to  know  him  as  their  spiritual  father  and  adviser, 
as  thei  ' fellow-man  and  physician.  He  comforted  them  spiritually, 
but  he  ilso  had  time  and  again  comforted  them  and  others  physically. 
For  he  went  about  often  doing  good  to  those  of  the  faith  and  to 
those  rot  of  the  faith.  In  Bellevue  in  the  neighboring  communities, 
and  or  this  side  of  the  river  the  man  came  to  be  known.  His 
ministrations  were  to  the  sick  physically  as  well  as  to  the  sick 
spirituj  lly. 

“After  the  services  most  all  of  the  congregation  lingered  and 
crowded  about  their  beloved  pastor,  weeping  and  pleading  with  him 
not  to  eave  them.  It  was  a scene  remarkable  in  this  day  and  in  this 
country.  But  the  priest  remained  firm.” 

Th;  following  contribution  by  I\Ir.  McGrady,  coming  as  it  does 
from  t man  who  officiated  as  a priest  for  fifteen  years,  with  a 
splendi  1 record  for  faithful  service,  and  who  gave  up  a position 
of  ease,  with  splendid  prospects  before  him,  rather  than  be  untrue 
to  the  dictates  of  his  higher  nature,  is  worthy  of  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  lovers  of  intellectual  liberty,  justice  and  human 
progress. — Editor  of  The  Arena. 

Di  rerse  opinions  are  held  today,  in  the  United  States, 
by  th  e conflicting  schools  of  political  and  economic 
thong  It  on  the  influence  that  the  Catholic  Church  will 
exercise  in  suppressing  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment. It  has  been  frequently  intimated,  and  sometimes 
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Openly  declared,  by  representatives  of  the  democratic 
and  republican  parties,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  will 
be  the  bulwark  against  the  onward  tide  of  economic 
revolution,  and  their  views  have  been  sanctioned  in 
many  cases  by  the  metropolitan  press.  The  disciples 
of  the  Marxian  philosophy  maintain  that  any  church 
which  presumes  to  dabble  in  politics  is  destined  to 
suffer  loss  and  sustain  defeat  by  disunion  and  dismem- 
berment; for  in  that  field  of  thought  and  activity  the 
laic  asserts  his  independence  and  will  not  be  governed 
by  clerical  authority,  and  in  support  of  their  views  they 
refer  to  Protestant  secession  in  the  United  States  on 
the  question  of  slavery.  Again  it  is  said  that  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Italy  and  Germany  are  dominated  by 
Catholic  influence,  and  yet  in  those  countries  both  the 
Catholic  laity  and  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  give 
their  support  to  the  revolution. 

Having  spent  fifteen  years  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  and  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
history,  theology,  laws,  institutions  and  the  spirit  and 
ambition  of  the  Church,  I am  prepared  to  give  an  opin- 
ion on  this  much  mooted  question.  The  inference  drawn 
from  Protestant  dismemberment  on  the  question  of 
slavery  in  America  has  no  application  to  the  empire  of 
the  Pope.  The  Catholic  Church  is  an  organization 
which  has  its  center  of  unity  in  the  Eternal  Citv, 
cemented  by  the  primacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Holy 
See.  She  has  the  same  faith,  speaks  with  the  same 
voice,  commands  with  the  same  authorit}"  and  inspires 
the  same  obedience  wherever  her  temples  are  erected 
and  her  altars  are  consecrated  to  receive  the  homage 
and  adoration  of  her  loyal  children.  The  Pope  cannot 
err  in  proclaiming  dogmatic  and  moral  definitions.  A 
Catholic  must  accept  the  entire  body  of  doctrines  or 
he  ceases  to  be  a Catholic.  There  is  no  place  for  indi- 
vidual opinions.  Private  interpretation  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Reason  is  dethroned  and  authority  usurps  its 
place.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  an  intelligent 
Catholic  never  becomes  a Protestant.  The  moment  he 
repudiates  one  dogma  of  his  faith  he  bids  farewell  to 
the  altar  of  his  sires  and  adopts  the  religion  of  science. 
The  Pope  is  not  infallible  if  he  commit  a single  error. 
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and  if  the  Pope  be  not  infallible  the  Bible  is  a human 
crealion  and  Christianity  is  a human  institution. 

The  Catholic  Church  brooks  no  compromise.  She 
mair tains  her  position  with  heroic  courage.  She  dis- 
putes every  inch  of  territory  claimed  by  science,  and 
only  submits  when  absolutely  conquered,  though  she 
never  admits  defeat.  She  meets  the  enemy  with  scorn  ) 

and  defiance.  When  victory  ultimately  perches  on  the 
flag  of  her  adversary  she  adroitly  veers  around,  and  I 

qual  fies  her  doctrines  and  attempts  to  reconcile  her 
views  with  the  logical  and  indisputable  deductions  from 
the  ’acts  of  scientific  discovery,  and  finally  adopts  the 
univ  irsally  accepted  conclusions  of  the  learned  without 
reseivation.  But  in  this  triple  attitude  of  defiance  and 
condemnation,  compromise  and  reconciliation,  submis- 
sion and  acceptation,  she  maintains  that  she  has  never 
changed.  She  cannot  admit  defeat.  The  acknowledg- 
men'  of  defeat  is  a confession  that  she  had  previously 
erre(.  in  condemning  what  she  now  sanctions,  and  such 
concession  would  demolish  the  doctrine  of  infallibility. 

She  evades  all  difficulties  arising  from  her  contradic- 
tions by  creating  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Father  a 
dual  character,  in  one  of  which  he  plays  the  role  of 
a human  being  with  all  the  defects  of  a fallible  creature, 
and  in  the  other  he  is  the  viceregent  of  the  Nazarene, 
and  his  utterances  in  that  capacity  are  hallowed  with 
divir  e authority.  Popes  have  contradicted  the  pro- 
nour  cements  of  their  predecessors,  but  the  Church  has 
always  contended  that  the  first  spoke  in  his  human 
character,  while  the  latter  expressed  the  fiats  of  heaven. 

It  is  an  arduous  task  to  decide  when  the  incumbent  of 
the  Holy  See  speaks  with  human,  and  when  he  speaks 
with  divine  authority.  It  is  this  uncertainty  which  en- 
ables the  Church  to  proclaim  the  condemnation  of  sci- 
ence in  solemn  and  terrific  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  escape  the  censure  of  committing  herself  to 
erroi.  The  Pope  may  err,  but  the  Church  is  infallible, 
for  the  Pope  errs  only  in  his  human  character.  Thou- 
sands of  books  have  been  written,  and  the  learning  and 
genius  of  the  Church  have  been  expended  in  disproving 
the  iact  that  the  heliocentric  theory  was  condemned  by 
papal  authority.  Doctor  McGlynn  was  excommuni- 
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cated  by  the  Holy  See  for  advocating  the  Single  Tax, 
and  the  Papal  encyclical  on  labor,  issued  in  ISpi,  dis- 
tinctly mentions  the  land  question  and  unequivocally 
places  the  doctrine  advocated  by  Henr}'  George  under 
the  ban.  Two  years  later  Doctor  McGlynn  was  restored 
to  the  Church,  without  a word  of  recantation,  and  the 
Church  maintained  that  he  had  never  been  excommuni- 
cated. 

The  Roman  Church  succeeded  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  she  inherited  the  institutions,  the  literature  and  the 
laws  of  her  pagan  predecessor.  The  dominion  of  ^the 
Csesars  was  w^orld-wide.  It  extended  from  the  vine- 
clad  hills  of  Caledonia  to  the  ramparts  of  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog. It  was  the  mightiest  power  on  the  globe.  Roman 
ambition  thirsted  for  universal  empire.  It  was  the 
dream  of  the  bard  and  the  pride  of  the  statesman.  It 
was  the  inspiration  of  its  legions  and  the  glory  of  its 
generals.  But  a conquering  nation  must  cultivate  the 
science  of  jurisprudence.  Law  follows  the  sword.  Rome 
became  familiar  with  the  customs  of  the  conquered 
tribes,  and  from  this  vast  knowledge  of  the  common 
law  of  diverse  peoples  she  created  the  most  remarkable 
system  of  jurisprudence  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  Papacy  was  established  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars, 
and  inherited  the  ambition  for  universal  empire._  The 
study  of  law  was  an  essential  concomitant  of  this  glo- 
rious dream,  and  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  became  mas- 
ters of  Roman  jurisprudence.  They  adopted  the  law 
of  pagan  Rome  as  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
canon  law  and  the  civil  law  are  wedded,  and  whenever 
the  Church  met  the  barbarian  she  combined  the  estab- 
lishment of  government  with  the  Christianization  of 
the  tribe.  The  Roman  ecclesiastics  are  the  ablest  law- 
yers and  diplomats  that  Christian  civilization  has  pro- 
duced. For  three  hundred  years  they  defeated  all  the 
efiforts  of  judicial  lore  in  England  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  mortmain  which  were  passed  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  vast  e.states  in  the  possession  of  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  the  most  potent  psycholog- 
ical factor  since  the  dawn  of  history.  In  the  language 
of  Lord  Macaulay,  she  has  been  created  and  fortified 
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by  the  wisdom  of  fifty  c^enerations  of  statesmen  till 
her  orci'anization  is  almost  perfect.  She  knows  how  to 
adapt  herself  to  circumstances  and  to  utilize  the  ability 
of  individuals  and  the  eccentricities  of  human  character. 
She  inspired  the  youthful  hero  with’  visions  of  glory 
and  transformed  the  religious  dreamer  into  an  ardent 
Sol  lier  of  the  Cross,  and  Loyola  created  an  army  that 
has  braved  the  perils  of  land  and  wave  to  extend  the 
Paf  al  empire.  She  has  found  a place  for  the  ambitions 
of  ihe  high  and  the  lowly.  She  has  opened  a way  for 
the  exercise  of  masculine  power  and  of  feminine  enthusi- 
asrr . Through  the  confessional  the  voice  of  the  millions 
resc  und^  in  her  ears.  She  is  familiar  with  their  thoughts 
and  desires,  their  woes  and  sorrows,  their  pleasures  and 
joy! , their  sins  and  crimes,  their  strength  and  weakness. 
She  is  acquainted  with  their  social  and  domestic  rela* 
tiors.  She  knows  the  heart  of  the  peasant  and  the  soul 
of  the  king,  the  simplicity  of  the  cottage  and  the  splen- 
dor of  the  court.  ^ She  knows  how  to  mete  out  rewards 
and  threaten  punishment  so  as  to  accomplish  her  de- 
sigrs.  She  is  imperious  with  the  weak  and  bland  with 
the  mighty,  when  she  realizes  that  she  will  lose  in  the 
condict.  When  fear  is  the  best  weapon  she  is  relentless, 
when  courage  is  requisite  she  is  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Persuasion  is  used  when  command  ^vould  fail.  She 
rew  irds  the  loyal  and  efficient  servant  with  the  highest 
honors,  and  she  visits  the  obstinate  with  excommunica- 
tion and  degradation.  Her  ritual  is  charming,  her  cere- 
morial  is  grand,^  and  her  services  dazzle  the  mind  of 
the  untutored  with  reverential  awe.  ^Vith  these  mar- 
velous gifts,  using  every  weapon,  appealing  to  every 
sentiment  and  every  emotion  in  the  human  heart,  adapt- 
ing herself  to  every  phase  of  human  society,  and  to 
the_  temperament  and  peculiarities  of  every  individual, 
anticipating  every  danger,  ready  at  all  times  for  sedition 
and  revolt,  enlisting  in  her  service  the  highest  talent — 
men  and  women  taken  from  all  ranks  of  life — she  has 
outlived  feudalism,  which  is  her  natural  environment; 
she  has  flourished  with  modern  democracy,  and,  al- 
though declining,  still  controls  the  thoughts  of  millions. 
Her  authority  and  her  institutions  have  been  the  secret 
of  h^r  power  and  the  means  of  her  long  domination. 
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Protestantism  has  ne'*er  been  clothed  with  the  Circean 
charms  of  Romanism.  Luther  rebelled  against  the 
domination  of  the  Vatican,  repudiated  Papal  authority, 
and  established  the  principle  of  private  interpretation. 
Ecclesiastical  infallibility  vanished.  The  laic  was  en- 
dowed with  the  privilege  of  seeking  his  inspiration  from 
the  sacred  books.  The  ceremonial  was  simplified,  the 
services  were  performed  in  the  vernacular,  the  charm 
of  mystery  faded  from  the  temple,  and  the  majesty  of 
God  no  longer  reigned  in  the  silence  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  clergyman  lost  his  superiority.  The  Church  sacri- 
ficed her  supremacy  in  the  spiritual  world  and  the  pulpit 
can  no  longer  dictate  to  the  pews.  The  parson  is  the 
hired  servant  of  the  congregation  and  his  position  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  the  people.  Clerical  aristocracy 
was  abolished  and  spiritual  democracy  was  enthroned. 
Hence  when  the  question  of  slavery  was  agitating  the 
American  nation  the  parson  presiding  over  a slave- 
holding congregation  was  compelled  to  defend  the  mas- 
ters from  the  charge  of  infamy.  He  had  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  He  must  be  consistent.  If  slavery  was 
wrong  it  was  his  duty  to  denounce  the  crime  and  repri- 
mand the  master.  As  the  slave  was  property,  the  cler- 
gyman could  not  interfere  with  that  sacred  right  and 
hold  his  position  as  pastor  of  the  Church.  His  material 
interest  inspired  him  to  sanctify  the  servitude  of  the 
Ethiopian  with  biblical  quotations  and  consecrate  the 
use  of  the  lash  with  divine  authority. 

The  priest  is  appointed  by  the  bishop  and  the  bishop 
is  created  by  the  Pope,  and  the  entire  hierarchy  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  laity.  The  Catholic  has  not  the  courage 
to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  the  Church,  for  rebel- 
lion signifies  excommunication  and  eternal  damnation. 
Only  a complete  religious  revolution  could  break  the 
dominion  of  the  clergy.  Owing  to  the  iron-clad  au- 
thority of  Rome,  and  the  appalling  results  of  excommuni- 
cation to  the  loyal  Catholic,  revolutions  are  rare  in  the 
Papal  empire,  and  only  occur  after  centuries  of  abuse 
and  oppression.  Revolt  was  brewing  in  the  Church 
for  three  hundred  years  before  it  took  definite  form  in 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  monarch  of  the  Tiber 
still  reigns  in  the  City  of  the  Twins,  and  loyal  principles 
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Still  .govern  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world. 

Ir  attacking  Socialism  the  Roman  hierarchy  elimi- 
nates economic  discussion  and  evades  the  censure  of 
dabb  ing  in  politics  by  removing  the  question  from  the 
mate  ial  to  the  spiritual  plane,  basing  the  condemnation  , 

of  the  Marxian  philosophy  on  dogmatic  and  ethical 
principles.  This  method  of  warfare  terminates  all  con-  ) 

trove  rsy.  The  Catholic  can  not  repudiate  Papal  au- 
thor! ;y  and  remain  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Her 
decis  on  is  final.  He  bows  in  submission  to  the  voice  of 
the  C hurch,  for  she  has  charge  of  the  fountain  of  grace 
and  holds  the  keys  to  the  eternal  mansions. 

Ev’^en  when  the  Catholic  has  lost  faith  in  the  divine 
missiDn  of  the  Church  it  is  a long  time  before  he  can 
escape  her  psychological  influence.  I shall  never  forget 
my  ])ersonal  experience.  I dreaded  to  take  the  final 
step.  It  meant  the  sacrifice  of  my  dearest  friends  and 
associates.  I turned  from  the  fondest  memories  of  my 
childhood,  and  I tried  to  forget  the  sweetest  recollec- 
tions of  my  ministerial  career.  But  they  have  lingered 
in  my  mind  like  charming  dreams  with  visions  of  pleas- 
ures that  were  forever  dead.  With  the  memory  of  my 
angu  sh  still  fresh  and  green,  I can  sympathize  with 
the  devout  Catholic  who  must  choose  between  the 
Churzh  and  Socialism.  In  my  case  it  was  a battle 
betw  ^en  head  and  heart.  My  reason  led  me  forth  from 
the  sanctuary,  but  sentiment  and  affection  cried  out 
for  n e to  remain  at  the  altar.  In  the  case  of  the  simple 
and  untutored  laic,  heart  and  mind  combine  their  pow- 
ers ill  claiming  his  fidelity  to  the  ancient  creed. 

A few  priests  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Italy 
and  Germany  have  accepted  the  doctrines  of  Socialism, 
but  lhey  are  not  as  a rule  active  in  the  work.  They 
observe  silence  and  their  influence  is  not  widelv  felt. 

Moreover,  those  countries  are  not  dominated  by  Catholic 
thoug'ht.  Holland  is  Protestant.  In  Belgium  Catholic 
senti  nent  is  wielded  in  defense  of  the  throne  and  the  ' 
castle,  and  its  influence  is  confined  to  women  and  chil- 
dren. In  France  republicanism  is  identified  with  athe- 
ism and  the  royalists,  in  co-operation  with  the  Church, 
have  utilized  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant  peasantry ' 
to  o\erthrow  democratic  government  and  reinstate  the 
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Bourbons,  though  both  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  are 
permeated  with  unbelief.  Ninety  percent  of  Frenchmen 
are  avowed  agnostics.  In  Italy  religion  is  [practically 
dead.  The  temples  are  deserted,  the  priests  are  called 
beggars,  and  the  Pope  is  treated  with  contempt.  I have 
witnessed  services  in  St.  Peter’s  on  Sunday,  and  there 
were  not  two  score  worshipers  in  that  vast  edifice,  the 
largest  and  grandest  in  the  world.  There  are  four 
hundred  churches  in  Rome  and  the  total  number  of  at- 
tendants at  a Sunday  service  will  not  aggregate  twenty- 
thousand  people. 

Christianity  is  rapidly  decaying  in  the  kingdoms 
of  its  early  birth,  its  prolonged  career  and  its  magnifi- 
cent triumph.  Wherever  Protestantism  established  its 
empire  and  became  the  dominant  creed,  the  ancient 
church  revived,  and  grew  and  flourished  with  the  new 
faith.  Catholic  and  Reformer  met  in  the  arena,  and  the 
contending  armies  of  the  Nazarene  crimsoned  land  and 
wave  with  human  blood.  Bigotry  was  engendered ; 
religious  fanaticism  was  inflamed;  hatred  and  vilifica- 
tion, crimination  and  recrimination  followed;  and  the 
best  energies  of  the  Christian  mind  were  expanded  in 
disputes  over  the  versions  of  the  Bible  and  the  authen- 
ticity and  inspirations  of  the  sacred  books.  The  mutual 
animosity  of  the  embattled  hosts  eventuated  in  the  ob- 
scuration of  the  mental  horizon,  the  prevention  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  the  intensification  of  religious  fanati- 
cism, and  the  perpetuation  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion. 

The  countries  that  were  not  invaded  by  the  evan- 
gelists of  the  new  creed  escaped  the  reign  of  spiritual 
frenzy,  and  the  laity  were  preserved  from  mental  per- 
turbation, which  is  the  greatest  obstruction  to  accurate 
observation.  The  hierarchy  was  subjected  to  close  scru- 
tiny and  fearless  criticism;  the  conduct  of  Pope  and 
priest  was  weighed;  the  people  thought  and  observed, 
and  observation  led  to  investigation  and  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth.  Hence  Italy  and  France  have  repudi- 
ated the  Church.  Catholic  sentiment  has  lost  its  influ- 
ence over  the  Belgian  population,  and  religious  rever- 
ence is  rapidly  vanishing  in  Spain  and  Austria.  Prot- 
estant supremacy  was  established  in  Germany,  but  the 
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Germans  are  thinkers  and  philosophers,  and  ecclesias- 
tical domination  has  perished  in  the  land  of  Luther. 

Foi  these  reasons  no  comparison  can  be  inferred  from 
Catholic  defection  in  Europe  to  substitute  the  claim  that 
the  Church  will  not  be  able  to  control  her  population 
in  America.  In  the  foreign  countries  cited  Catholic 
irfluerce  is  destroyed  and  Catholic  faith  is  dead.  The 
priests,  like  the  people,  are  generally  free-thinkers,  and 
have  r o sympathy  with  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy. 
Econo  uic  pressure  is  far  more  acute  than  it  is  in 
America,  and  it  is  felt  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity 
Catholic  Europe  has  been  burdened  by  convents  and 
m.onas  leries  and  religious  fraternities,  besides  the  ever- 
increaj  ing  army  of  secular  priests.  The  congregations 
are  diminishing  and  the  revenues  are  dwindling.  The 
ecclesi  istical  funds  in  Italv  are  mainlv  derived  from 
offerin  presented  by  the  faithful  in  other  lands,  from 
foreigr  collections  and  from  money  expended  by  tourists 
v.dio  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  visit  the  cradle 
of  Western  civilization  and  the  home  of  infant  Christi- 
anity. There  is  a plethora  of  clerical  force,  and  the 
surplus  army  of  spiritual  toilers  enables  the  bishops, 
the  err  ploying  class,  to  reduce  wages  and  exercise  des- 
potism It  is  these  conditions  that  make  the  clergy  of 
Cathol  c Europe  revolutionists.  Their  constant  defec- 
tion fr  )m  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood  excites  no  wonder 
among  the  people  and  fails  to  intimidate  the  dominant 
element  in  the  Church. 

Again,  the  Socialist  party  in  Catholic  Europe  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  magnificent  array  of  talent  which  it 
has  en'isted  in  its  cause.  Learning,  culture  and  refine- 
ment c f the  highest  type  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
work  T the  new  civiliaztion.  There  genius  finds  a 
magnif  cent  stage  for  the  display  of  its  powers.  The 
scholai , the  orator  and  the  thinker  become  national 
charaders,  and  meet  with  men  of  the  highest  aspirations 
and  wcmen  excelling  in  all  the  charming  graces  of  their 
sex.  1'he  priest  makes  no  social  sacrifice  in  casting  his 
lot  witfi  the  toilers  of  Catholic  Europe.  There  is  every 
incenti/e  to  inspire  the  lover  of  liberty,  and  when  the 
revolutionary  blood  of  the  ecclesiastic  has  been  stirred 
by  the  oppression  which  he  has  endured,  and  the  despot- 


ism that  he  beholds  in  the  land,  he  abandons  the  altar 
and  ascends  the  rostrum. 

It  will  be  a long  time  before  similar  conditions  pre- 
vail in  America,  and  it  will  be  a long  time  before  the 
Catholic  Church  loses  her  power  in  this  country.  Re- 
ligious intolerance  and  fanaticism  still  exist  in  the  north 
) of  Europe,  and  in  the  British  Isles,  where  the  hostile 

camps  of  the  Christian  empire  have  long  fought  for 
their  sacred  rights;  and  although  it  is  not  manifested 
on  the  surface,  that  bigotry  has  been  transplanted  on 
the  shores  of  the  Western  world,  and  Catholics  and 
Protestants  contend  for  supremacy  in  the  land  of  Co- 
lumbia, This  is  a Protestant  nation.  It  was  populated 
by  immigrants  and  exiles  and  colonists  from  lands  where 
Protestant  supremacy  had  been  established.  The  Catho- 
lic, fleeing  from  persecution  in  his  native  land,  met  here 
the  enemy  of  old.  The  battle  was  renewed,  hatred  for 
the  heretic  and  Catholic  was  transmitted,  and  jealousy 
still  survives  and  keeps  alive  the  flaming  billows  of 
religious  zeal.  Here  the  Catholic  is  loyal  and  devout, 
and  ready  to  suffer  for  his  faith.  Although  this  is  a 
Protestant  realm,  Rome  is  stronger  in  America  than  in 
any  other  land  beneath  the  sun.  and  it  is  on  the  shores 
of  the  Western  world  that  she  is  determined  to  make 
her  last  grand  fight  for  universal  domination.  She^  is 
mighty  in  the  loyalty  of  her  people,  and  that  devotion 
of  her  children  enables  her  to  play  a magnificent  role 
on  the  stage  of  American  politics. 

There  are  three  million  Catholic  voters  in  this  re- 
public. Although  the  Church  claims  that  she  does  not 
interfere  with  the  politics  of  her  subjects,  nevertheless 
she  controls  their  votes.  She  denouncs  neither  of  the 
old  parties,  for  both  stand  for  the  established  order. 
It  is  immaterial  to  her  whether  the  democratic  or  the 
republican  is  elected.  But  whenever  the  candidate  takes 
a position  against  the  Church  or  advocates  a measure 
that  would  "be  detrimental  to  the  pretensions  of  ^ the 
Papacy,  or  the  interests  of  the  hierarchy,  he  is  destined 
to  meet  his  Waterloo.  This  spirit  of  solidarity  of  the 
Catholic  population  was  manifested  in  California  when 
fudge  Maguire  was  nominated  for  governor.  San  Fran- 
cisco had  always  gone  democratic  by  a large  majority, 
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but  ii  that  campaign,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  San  Francisco  went  republican  by  an  equally 
large  majority,  and  Maguire  was  defeated.  Maguire 
was  called  a renegade  because  he  had  deserted  the  creed 
of  his  fathers.  On  the  morning  of  the  election  Father 
Yorkc’s  speech,  delivered  the  previous  night,  in  which 
he  excoriated  Maguire  and  called  upon  Catholic  fidelity 
throughout  the  state  to  preserve  the  commonwealth 
from  the  pollution  of  the  apostate,  was  printed  in  all 
the  n publican  dailies  in  California.  As  a result  of  that 
diplomatic  stroke  the  republican  nominee  was  elected. 

T1  ..rough  the  ballot  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  mis- 
tress of  the  situation.  She  can  defeat  any  candidate, 
blighi  the  career  of  the  politician  and  control  the  action 
of  th  ^ statesman.  She  forced  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  send  its  representative  to  the  Vatican 
arrned  \vith  plenipotentiary  powers  to  grant  all  her 
claim:;  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  She  affiliates  with  no 
politi(  al  party,  and  yet  she  dominates  the  two  great 
parties  of  this  country.  She  compels  the  democrats 
and  the  republicans  to  court  her  patronage  and  seek 
her  hifluence.  When  the  Know-Nothings  of  America 
affiliated  with  the  republican  party  the  democrats  de- 
nounced the  narrow-minded  policy  of  the  bigots,  and 
they  rained  the  votes  of  the  Catholics  throughout  the 
land  Lnd  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  Church. 

In  the  coming  conflict  between  the  old  order  and  the 
new,  ^ the  Papacy  must,  by  its  inherent  constitution, 
take  its  stand  with  the  conservative  element.  Progress 
mean:,  its  death-knell.  The  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Church  will  not  endure  the  test  of  scientific  analysis. 
Therefore,  she  seeks  refuge  in  the  shadows  of  ignorance. 
The  inauguration  of  Socialism  is  the  triumph  of  democ- 
racy, and  the  Catholic  Church  is  a relic  of  feudalism. 
The  establishment  of  Socialism  is  the  death  of  aristoc- 
racy md  the  Church  has  ever  maintained  the  divine 
right  of  kings  and  the  divine  institution  of  castes.  So- 
icalisri  stands  for  justice  to  all,  special  privileges  to 
none.  It  stands  for  economic  equality,  which  would 
enabh  th^  toiling  millions  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings 
of  civilization  which  glorify  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
centmy.  Under  its  regime  the  child  would  be  redeemed 
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from  the  bondage  of  toil  and  spend  its  youthful  years 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and,  fortified  with  the 
advantages  of  the  highest  education,  it  would  spend  its 
leisure  hours  in  thought  and  study.  Ignorance  would 
ultimately  disappear  from  the  land.  The  political  and 
economic  tenets  of  Socialism  can  never  be  reconciled 
with  the  aristocratic  pretensions  of  Rome.  Self-preser- 
vation, the  first  law  of  nature,  will  inspire  the  Church 
to  cast  her  lot  with  the  capitalists,  and  she  will  ever  use 
her  influence  in  the  perpetuation  of  class-rule  and  the 
domination  of  wealth. 

The  commercial  magnates  realize  the  potency  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  directing  the  minds  and  governing 
the  thoughts  of  her  subjects.  They  know  that  she  is 
their  most  redoubtable  ally,  and,  therefore,  they  woo 
her  favors  and  cringe  at  her  throne.  Edward  the  Sev- 
enth made  a pilgrimatre  to  the  Shrine  of  the  Apostles. 
The  Kaiser  followed  his  example.  The  President  of  the 
American  Republic  sent  handsome  gifts  to  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter,  and  IMorgan  redeemed  costly  vestments 
and  presented  them  as  token  of  respect  to  the  Fisher- 
man on  the  shores  of  the  Tiber. 

The  press  will  publish  no  communication  of  a de- 
rogatory character  against  the  interest  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  the  Protestant  pulpit  has  ceased  to  hurl  anathemas 
at  the  Vatican.  Presidents,  politicians,  statesmen,  finan- 
cial kings  and  industrial  magnates,  journalists  and  pub- 
lishers, realize  that  Rome  is  a mighty  potentiality  on 
the  American  continent  and  they  court  her  smiles  and 
fear  her  frowns.  Rome  uses  the  boycott  with  terrific 
results.  With  this  weapon  of  coercion  she  dominates 
the  political  and  the  commercial  sphere  from  the  ruler 
of  the  nation  to  the  humblest  merchant. 

The  Socialists  in  this  country  are  lacking  in  every 
qualification  that  would  enable  them  to  meet  the  on- 
slaughts of  their  spiritual  foe.  Learning,  eloquence, 
diplomacy,  are  all  on  the  side  of  Rome.  Hero-worship 
controls  every  rank  of  society,  and  its  baneful  influence 
has  always  been  wielded  to  aid  the  rich  and  the  pow- 
• erful  in  crush.ing  and  exploiting  the  poor  and  the  weak. 
The  toilers  are  especially  victims  of  this  form  of  idol- 
atry. They  have  been  opposed  by  the  ruling  class  and 
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have  been  deprived  of  the  higher  gifts  of  civilization. 
It  is  quite  natural  for  them  to  offer  their  adoration  at 
the  ‘hrine  of  those  who  are  distinguished  by  the  mag- 
nituce  of  their  wealth  and  the  profundity  of  their  erudi- 
tion, especially  when  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  the  school 
and  ;he  university,  hold  these  men  before  the  world  as 
exarrples  for  imitation  and  public  homage.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  the  nursery  of  hero  worship,  and  the  Catholic 
workingman  is  more  servile  in  his  veneration  at  the 
altar  of  the  human  god  than  his  fellow  toilers.  Every 
institution  of  his  creed  is  permeated  with  this  potential 
cult.  The  Socialists  spurn  hero-worship.  They  are  fa- 
miliar with  th-e  law  of  development,  and  know  that  the 
great  and  the  mighty  are  the  creatures  of  environment. 
They  are  students  of  anthropology,  biology,  criminology 
and  sociology,  and  they  realize  that  the  poor  and  the 
weak  have  been  victimized  for  the  exaltation  and  glori- 
ficati  )n  of  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful.  They  know 
that  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  dominant  class 
have  been  created  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  serving  class. 
The  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  one  represents  the 
wealth  and  splendor  of  the  other.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  economic  equality  hero-worship  will  vanish, 
as  there  will  be  no  downtrodden  millions  to  offer  their 
vows  at  the  shrine  of  human  deities.  The  Socialists  are 
famil  ar  with  the  methods  by  which  the  dominant  ele- 
ment has  exploited  the  serving  element,  and  they  know 
that  (xploitation  has  resulted  in  driving  the  helpless  poor 
into  the  slums  which  breed  ignorance  and  vice  and 
crime.  They  realize  that  hero-worship  has  been  utilized 
by  the  exploiters  to  command  obedience  and  submission 
from  their  victims.  It  is  quite  natural  that  they  should 
spurn  the  cult  practiced  in  the  temple  where  sycophants 
and  hypocrites  join  the  cringing  multitude  in  presenting 
their  oblations  to  human  gods  who  are  frequently  can- 
onized scoundrels  and  sanctioned  criminals.  Many  So- 
cialists in  the  discussion  of  the  economic  problem  with 
Cathclics,  recognizing  the  pernicious  influence  of  hero- 
v^orsHp,  indulge  in  bitter  tirades  against  the  Church 
and  her  institutions.  They  denounce  religion  as  the 
ernbodiment  of  iniquity,  and  rudely  tell  their  fellow- 
toiler;  who  are  adherents  of  Rome  that  their  Church 
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is  the  most  potent  instrument  of  crime  that  has  ever 
cursed  humanity.  The  Socialist  falsely  and  stupidly 
imagines  that  the  insulting  diatribes  hurled  at  the  Pope 
and  the  institutions  of  Catholicism  will  eventuate  in 
the  destruction  of  religious  influence  and  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Catholic.  But  he  defeats  his  purpose. 
He  has  succeeded  admirablv  in  fanning  the  flame  of 
religious  fanaticism  in  the  heart  of  his  fellow-toiler, 
who  is  now  fortified  in  his  faith,  and  is  ready  to  don 
the  panoply  to  battle  for  his  Church  and  the  destruction 
of  her  enemies.  There  are  very  few  Socialists  who  are 
cjualified  to  address  Catholic  workingmen,  owing  to 
their  dense  ignorance  of  the  Church  and  the  thoughts, 
sentiments  and  inspirations  she  creates  in  the  hearts 
of  her  disciples.  Hero-worship  is  the  concentrated  her- 
itage of  a thousand  generations,  and  it  will  survive  the 
industrial  revolution  by  at  least  a century. 

There  is  yet  a vast  field  in  this  country  for  the  Cath- 
olic clergy.  In  all  the  iMiddle,  Western  and  Southern 
states  there  is  a deficiency  of  priests.  The  church  oft’ers 
them  economic  security,  a life  of  ease,  comfort  and 
study,  social  influence  and  ecclesiastical  honors.  The 
Socialists,  in  this  country,  are  deficient  in  the  culture 
and  refinement  which  characterize  the  movement  in 
Catholic  Europe  and  there  is  no  compensation  for  the 
sacrifices  which  the  priest  makes  in  the  renunciation  of 
his  ecclesiastical  affiliations.  Capitalism  and  Catholi- 
cism glorify  their  heroes  to  augment  their  power  and 
magnify  their  influence.  American  Socialists  sacrifice 
their  heroes  in  the  flaming  fires  of  jealousy.  The  move- 
ment is  yet  too  small  and  insignificant  to  attract  the 
genius  of  the  land,  and  the  party  is  directed  by  the 
paltry  and  sordid  conceptions  of  small  men. 

In  the  present  stage  of  the  movement  the  Church 
partially  ignores  the  blatant  utterances  of  the  boorish 
propagandist.  She  realizes  that  his  ruthless  methods 
\vill  never  appeal  to  the  Catholic.  Th^  ignorant  invec- 
tive will  fortify  the  faith  of  Catholics,  krengthen  the 
position  of  the  Church  and  confirm  her  claim  that  So- 
cialism and  atheism  are  identical.  Dr.  Buckle  savs,  in 
his  introduction  to  the  “History  of  Civilization  in  Eng- 
land,'’ that  you  can  never  destroy  superstition  by  direct 
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attack.  Opposition  merely  inflames  the  fanaticism  of 
the  religious  devotee  and  increases  his  loyalty  to  the 
Chi  rch.  The  A.  P.  A.  movement  in  America  resulted 
to  ihe  advantage  of  Catholicism.  Its  bitter  denuncia- 
tions recalled  thousands  of  former  members  who  had 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
the  creed  of  their  childhood  and  the  altar  of  their  sires. 

Rome  never  sleeps.  She  is  silently  observing  the 
growth  of  the  Socialist  party  in  America,  and  is  prepar- 
ing herself  for  the  coming  conflict.  She  takes  the  side 
of  the  capitalist  as  well  as  the  laborer,  and  thus  she 
escapes  the  accusation  of  partiality.  She  preaches  jus- 
tice to  all.  She  defends  the  right  of  private  property  in 
the  instruments  of  production  and  distribution,  and  thus 
stri’^es  to  earn  the  title  of  the  savior  of  society.  At  the 
same  time  she  denounces  the  trusts  and  the  illegitimate 
acq  lisition  of  wealth  and  sanctions  the  unions,  and 
theieby  gains  th€  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  middle 
class  and  the  army  of  toilers.  Sh«  will  continue  this 
method  of  defense,  and  assume  the  attitude  of  mediator 
betn'een  the  rich  and  the  poor,  till  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion has  been  absorbed  by  a few  billionaires.  When 
all  -eform  parties  and  reform  measures  are  swept  from 
the  arena,  when  all  thinking  men  realize  that  reforma- 
tion is  an  impossibility,  when  economic  revolution  be- 
corres  the  shibboleth  of  the  workers  and  the  middle  and 
proicssional  classes,  who  will  eventually  be  compelled 
to  combine  with  the  toiling  hosts  in  the  preservation  of 
society  from  the  domination  of  wealth,  then  the  proph- 
ecy attributed  to  Mark  Hanna  will  be  accomplished, 
when  he  said  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
con  lict  would  be  a battle  royal  between  Socialism  on 
one  side  and  the  republican  party  allied  with  the  Catho- 
lic Shurch  on  the  other.  She  has  the  education,  the 
eloc  uence  and  the  influence,  and  the  capitalists  will  place 
millions  at  her  disposal  to  send  forth  her  apostles  to 
extirpate  the  Socialist  movement  from  the  land,  to  de- 
molish the  temple  of  atheism  and  the  altar  of  iniquity, 
and  to  preserve  our  glorious  civilization  and  our  beloved 
country,  the  grandest  and  the  mightiest  that  ever  lay 
ben  i3.th  the  heavens  and  basked  in  the  splendor  of  the 
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I noon-tide  sun,  where  any  laborer  can  become  president 

of  the  Republic. 

But  there  are  dangers  ahead.  Rome  is  never  satis- 
fied. She  thirsts  for  absolute  supremacy.  She  insists  on 
the  monopoly  of  education.  She  knows  that  she  can 
form  the  plastic  mind  of  the  child  and  inflame  the  heart 
of  the  youth  with  her  spirit  by  having  charge  of  its 
early  training.  This  ambition  was  the  origin  of  her  con- 
flict with  the  French  government.  The  monastic  insti- 
tutions wanted  to  control  the  education  of  the  realm, 

I and  the  teachers  in  those  institutions  sought  to  inflame 

the  students  with  hatred  for  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, with  the  hope  of  utilizing  the  coming  genera- 
tions in  the  restoration  of  the  royalty.  Rome  has  de- 
nounced the  free  schools  of  this  country  for  a genera- 
tion. She  now  hopes  that  the  government  will  ultimate- 
ly commit  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  republic 
to  her  charge  as  a reward  for  her  services  in  espousing 
the  cause  of  law  and  order,  and  as  an  essential  means  of 
her  final  victory  over  the  legions  of  atheism.  She  con- 
tends that  godless  education  engenders  Socialism.  Arch- 
bishop Quigley  of  Chicago  said  that  Socialism  must  be 
I crushed  in  this  land  and  the  public  schools  must  be  abol- 

I ished,  as  a rneans  of  preserving  the  American  Republic, 

I and  this  sentiment  has  been  repeated  by  Catholic  divines 

I from  shore  to  shore. 

The  triumph  of  monopoly  will  swell  the  ranks  of 
Socialism  by  the  accession  of  the  toilers  and  the  middle 
professional  class.  Catholics  will  gradually  break  their 
allegiance  with  Rome,  for  necessity  will  compel  them  to 
I join  the  army  of  revolutionists  which  the  Church  con- 

' demns.  The  political  character  of  the  Church  will  be 

revealed  by  her  open  defense  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial despotism,  for  when  there  are  only  two  classes  she 
will  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  committing  herself 
and  taking  the  side  of  the  exploiters,  the  sacred  charm 
I of  her  mysterious  influence  will  fade,  religious  rebellion 

I will  follow  and  Rome  will  ultimately  go  down  in  igno- 

minious defeat  with  her  capitalistic  allies. 

T.  McGRADY. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Evolution 

This  new  book  by  Mark  Fisher  is  a bright, 
clear,  scientific  sketch  of  human  development 
from  the  caveman  to  the  revolutionary  wage- 
worker of  the  twentieth  century.  This  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  growth  of  the  human  animal 
shows  how  at  every  step  this  growth  has  been 
closely  related  to  the  development  of  tools, 
from  rude  stones  and  clubs  to  the  modern  au- 
tomatic machine  that  turns  out  its  finished  \ 
product  with  little  expenditure  of  human  labor  | 
power.  This  little  book  is  the  clearest  and  sim-  | 
plest  exposition  of  the  Socialist  movement  we  | 
have  ever  read.  It  will  help  you  to  answer  the  | 
questions  your  neighbors  and  shop-mates  are 
asking  you,  and  it  will  shed  light  on  some 
things  about  which  your  own  mind  may  be  a 
trifle  hazy.  The  book  is  certainly  an  eye- 
opener.  Sixty-four  large  pages,  with  a strik- 
ing red  cover.  Price  10c;  $1.00  a dozen;  $5.00 
a hundred. 

These  prices  will  also  apply  to  assorted  copies  of 
the  following  books,  all  excellent  propaganda: 

‘‘The  Rights  of  the  Masses/'  Brewer. 

“Marxism  and  Darwinism,”  Pannekoek. 

“Shop  Talks  on  Economics,”  Marcy. 

“Nature  Talks  on  Economics,”  Nelson. 

“Industrial  Socialism,”  Haywood  and  Bohn. 

“The  Social  Evil,”  J.  H.  Greer,  M.  D. 

“Socialism  Made  Easy,”  Connolly. 

“The  New  Socialism,”  LaMonte. 

“Crime  and  Criminals,”  Darrow. 

“No  Compromise,”  Liebknecht, 

“The  Communist  Manifesto,”  Marx  and  Engels. 

Any  of  these  sent  by  mail  or  express,  charges  pre- 
paid, promptly  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

Charles  H.  Kerr  & Company 

118  West  Kinzie  St.  Chicago 
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One  hundred  pages  of  working  class  news  each 
month  from  all  over  the  world  which  the  Capi- 
talist Magazines  will  not  print. 

The  Fighting  Magazine  is  always  on  the  side  or 
the  workers  in  every  strike  and  with  pen  and 
pictures  shows  up  the  Class  Struggle  and  why 
strikes  are  won  and  lost. 

Elach  number  containi  a story  of  the  coming  of  New  Ma- 
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Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain 

REPORT  of  the 
CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 

to  the 

Sixteenth  Party  Congress,  Stoke 

Newington  Town  Hall,  London, 
October  7th,  8th,  9th,  1939 

INTRODUCTION 

The  15th  Congress  of  our  Party  concluded  its  work  as 
Chamberlain  was  preparing  his  visit  to  Mumch. 

In  the  intervening  period  the  Central  Committee  has 
been  faced  with  a succession  of  events  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  working-class  movement  of  Britain. 

Munich.  The  defeat  in  Spain.  The  final  occupation 
of  the  whole  of  Czechoslovakia  in  March.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Memel.  Conscription.  Rearmament.  A.R.P. 
measures.  All  reveal  a position  in  which  the  question 
“ Is  it  War  or  Peace?  ” has  tended  to  dominate  the 

thoughts  of  all  men  and  women. 

The  pre-occupation  on  questions  concerning  War  or 
Peace  may  seem  at  first  to  have  led  to  a dampening  down 
of  the  struggle  against  capitalism  at  home.  But  though 
it  is  not  posliible  to  record  any  big  mass  movements  on 
the  industrial  field,  in  fact,  there  have  been  a variety  of 
struggles  of  a new  and  significant  character  in  which  the 
Party  has  played  its  part. 

The  great  movement  amongst  the  tenants  against  high 
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ents,  and  amongst  house  purchasers  against  Building 
Societies  and  jerry-builders,  by  the  new  forms  of  struggle 
and  initiative  that  have  been  displayed  shows  what  great 
potentialities  exist  here  for  still  further  developing  this 
mass  movement. 

The  young  people  of  the  country  have  succeeded  in 
placing  their  problems  before  the  people  in  a way  that 
lias  shown  that  the  claims  of  youth  can  no  longer  be 
snored  or  denied. 

Similarly  the  agitation  for  increased  Old  Age  Pensions, 

]n  which  we  are  proud  to  record  that  our  Communist 
vI.P.  William  Gallacher  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  a 
leading  part,  is  now  beginning  to  make  its  effects  felt 
all  over  the  country. 

The  nation-wide  attention  which  the  fight  of  the 
X.U.W.M.  aroused  by  the  adoption  of  new  tactics  has 
lielped  forward  the  general  fight  against  unemployment 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
unemployed  so  far  as  benefits  and  relief  are  concerned 

The  campaign  for  working-class  unity  and  the  People’s 
ITont  has  received  a series  of  set-backs,  culminating  in  the 
eactionary  decisions  of  the  Southport  Conference  of 
ihe  Labour  Party,  which  now  calls  for  serious  review. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  an  increase  of  two 
thousand  new  members  since  the  Biimingham  Congress.  i 
1)ut  no  comrade  can  be  at  all  satisfied  that  this  is  sufficient 
in  view  of  the  responsible  position  our  Party  occupies, 
not  only  to  the  British  Labour  Movement,  but  to  the 
Labour  Movement  all  over  the  world. 

For  this  reason  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  which  will 
( onfront  our  coming  16th  Congress  will  be  to  overcome  all 
1 hose  weaknesses  in  our  work  and  methods,  so  that  there 
( an  be  a rapid  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Great  Britain,  which  alone  can  lead  to 
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M that  all-round  strengthening  of  the  whole  Labour  Move- 
^ ment  from  which  the  sure  basis  can  be  laid  not  only  for 
working-class  unity,  but  its  extension  into  the  wider 
People’s  Front  and  the  guarantee  that  the  defeat  of  the 
'^Chamberlain  Government  can  be  successfully  organised. 

. \ During  the  whole  of  the  period  under  review,  your 
^i^entral  Committee  has  endeavoured  to  give  a lead  that 
corresponded  to  the  needs  of  the  people  at  every  stage  of 
b the  situation.  So  that  the  16th  Congress  may  have  the 
/\best  possible  discussion  on  the  problems  which  it  will 
^,^ave  to  face  in  October,  we  strongly  urge  that  all  com- 
Vprades  should  carefully  study  the  Documents  of  the  Central 
> Committee  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Report,  the  correctness  of  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  16th  Congress  to  pass  judgment  upon. 

The  Report  which  follows  of  the  various  and  many- 
sided  activities  of  the  Communist  Party,  reveals  a greater 
mass  activity  and  personal  work  and  response,  than 
during  any  other  period  of  the  history  of  the  Communist 

Party. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REPORT 

On  September  28th,  when  Chamberlain  announced 
his  intention  of  going  to  Munich,  Comrade  Gallacher 
made  one  of  the  shortest,  but  most  effective  interventions 
in  Parliamentary  history.  Alone  of  the  Members,  he 
uttered  a sharp  note  of  warning  of  the  Premier’s  inten- 
tions and  the  betrayal  that  was  intended.  Throughout 
the  whole  year  he  has  made  the  voice  of  the  Party  heard 
in  Parliament  against  appeasement  and  all  the  treachery 
implied  in  that  word. 

In  speeches  and  at  question  time  Comrade  Gallacher 
has  been  among  the  most  active  of  members,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  he  has  maintained  constant  pressure  on 
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Government  departments  by  means  of  correspondence 
and  interviews  with  Ministers  in  connection  with 
particular  cases. 

During  the  year  the  campaign  for  increased  ex-service. 
Old  Age  and  other  pensions  has  been  intensified,  and 
Comrade  Gallacher  has  maintained  a leading  role  in  all 
the  agitation  around  this  campaign,  speaking  at  meetings 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  accompanying  deputations, 
attending  conferences  called  by  local  authorities,  as  well 
as  keeping  up  a constant  pressure  by  means  of  parlia- 
mentary questions  and  speeches. 

A particularly  good  job  of  work  has  been  done  by  Com- 
rade Gallacher  in  connection  with  A.R.P.  in  Fife,  at 
North  Queensferry  and  other  places  which  situated  as 
they  are  on  the  East  Coast,  in  close  proximity  to  great 
naval  works,  are  nevertheless  left  completely  vulnerable. 
On  being  approached  by  local  residents.  Comrade 
Gallacher  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
At  first  he  got  nothing  but  evasive  replies.  Eventually 
the  latter  was  compelled  to  send  a representative  to  North 
Queensferry  to  confer  with  the  local  authorities. 

Arising  out  of  the  introduction  of  Conscription,  Com- 
rade Gallacher  has  taken  up  many  cases  of  individual 
hardship,  as  well  as  cases  where  Trade  Union  conditions 
were  threatened  in  work  connected  with  the  housing, 
etc.,  of  the  militiamen  as  they  were  called  up. 

With  the  publication  as  a Left  l^ook  Club  choice  of 
“ Tory  M.P.,”  Comrade  Gallacher  has  launched  a series 
of  parliamentary  questions  based  on  the  revelations  con- 
tained therein,  particularly  from  the  aspect  of  profits 
drawn  from  rearmament  by  M.P.s.  Comrade  Gallacher 
later  introduced  the  Avoidance  of  Corruption  Bill 
in  Parliament. 
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On  the  so-called  Prevention  of  Violence  Bill,  Comrade 
Gallacher  made  a particularly  telling  exposure  of  the 
measure,  showing  it  to  be  a disguised  attack  on  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  the  British  people,  not  merelv 
a measure  of  protection  against  I.R.A.  terrorism. 

On  all  foreign  questions.  Comrade  Gallacher  has  been 
active  in  exposing  the  line  of  appeasement  wherever  it 
showed  itself.  Particularly  in  the  course  of  the  Anglo- 
Soviet  negotiations  has  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  com- 
bating the  treachery  of  the  Government  and  the  double- 
dealing that  they  were  attempting. 

During  the  past  year,  the  number  of  organisations  quite 
unconnected  with  the  Party  which  have  called  on  Com- 
rade Gallacher  for  Parliamentary  assistance  has  increased 
considerably,  while  the  same  is  true,  though  to  a lesser 
degree,  of  Party  Districts  and  Branches.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  realised,  however,  that  matters  given  to 
Comrade  Gallacher  for  Parliamentary  attention,  unless 
referring  specifically  to  West  Fife,  should  concern  general 
principles  rather  than  individual  cases.  It  is  exceptionally 
difficult  for  an  M.P.  representing  Fife  to  fight  satisfac- 
torily the  pension  case  of  a man  living,  say,  in  Plymouth 
or  London.  But  the  principle  involved  in  the  case  may 
be  one  equally  affecting  people  in  Fife. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  question  that  has  been 
usefully  submitted  to  Comrade  Gallacher  was  one  from 
the  Kent  District,  where  there  are  a large  number  of  men 
transferred  from  the  Distressed  Areas  and  now  left 
stranded,  unable  to  get  home.  This  question  affected  men 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  Distressed  and  the 
normally  working  areas  alike,  and  Comrade  Gallacher 
was  able  as  a result  of  the  information  supplied  to  do  a 
good  job  of  work  for  all  such  people. 
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MUNICIPAL  ACTIVITIES 

This  Report  will  be  published  lat(^^. 

INDUSTRIAL 

Although  there  have  been  no  large  economic  struggles 
unce  the  Tast  Congress  of  the  Party,  there  has  been  a com 
siderable  amount  of  Trade  Union  activity  as  expressed 
in  negotiations  with  employers  for  improved  wages  and 
:onditions. 

Railwaymen,  Engineers,  Printers,  Clothing  workers. 
Cotton  workers.  Dockers,  Postal  workers.  Road  and 
Passenger  Transport  workers.  Shipbuilders,  are  among 
the  main  sections  of  workers  who  have  been  negotiating 
through  “ joint  machinery,”  but  in  the  main  there  has 
been  no  real  advance  made  in  raising  the  standards  of  the 
workers  as  a whole. 

The  recurring  industrial  crises  and  the  absence  of  a real 
lead  from  the  Trade  Union  and  Labour  Movement  helped 
to  create  the  appearance  of  passivity  among  the  workers 
on  economic  issues;  but  the  discontent  of  the  workers  with 
this  state  of  affairs  broke  out  in  a number  of  strikes 
against  victimisation  and  worsening  of  conditions  and  for 
Trade  Union  organisation. 

Chief  among  these  were  the  strikes  in  the  Engineering 
industry,  the  Clothing  and  Building  industries.  In 
addition,  there  were  the  strikes  of  the  Youth  on  Clydeside 
against  the  introduction  of  Consciiption,  and  for  the 
Youth  Charter,  and  the  strike  of  the  Western  Counties 
Bus  men  for  higher  wages  and  better  conditions. 

Greater  attention  must  now  be  paid  to  the  work  of  our 
members  in  industry.  In  many  Districts  there  has  been 
serious  neglect  of  this  work  and  opportunities  for  develop- 
ing strong  organisation  in  the  factories  have  been  missed. 
The  Districts  and  Branches  have  the  responsibility  for 
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organising  this  work  and  must  in  future  face  up  to  this 
responsibility.  Attention  to  factory  work  opens  up 
splendid  opportunities  as  can  be  shown  from  the 
experiences  of  the  London  District  and  the  Manchester 

Sub-District. 

Some  attention  was  given  to  Youth  questions  in  several 
industries,  but  it  must  be  recognised  that  there  is  still  a 
grave  under-estimation  of  the  role  which  the  Youth  now 
play  in  industry,  and  attention  must  be  given  to  these 

questions. 

The  same  applies  to  women  workers,  although  there 
has  been  more  consultation  with  the  Women’s  Depart- 
ment on  these  questions  than  previously  and  some  good 
work  has  been  done.  From  the  experiences  of  the  past 
year  it  is  now  essential  in  any  programme  for  any  industry 
that  special  consideration  be  given  to  the  questions  affect- 
ing the  women  and  youth  in  that  industry. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  draft  a Communist  Pro- 
gramme for  industry  as  a whole  in  which  the  struggles 
within  each  industry  can  be  seen  in  their  proper  perspec- 
tive and  as  part  of  the  whole  fight  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  British  working  class. 

PROPAGANDA  AND  EDUCATION 

In  the  weeks  following  the  last  Party  Congress  propa- 
ganda activity  was  mainly  directed  against  the  Munich 
agreement;  large  numbers  of  meetings  were  held  and 
95,000  pamphlets  on  Czechoslovakia  sold. 

In  the  early  months  of  this  year  over  200  meetings  were 
held  with  national  speakers,  in  the  Crusade  for  the 
Defence  of  the  British  people;  400,000  copies  of  the 
Crusade  Manifesto  were  distributed.  A special  feature 
of  the  Crusade  was  the  holding  of  very  successful  meet- 
ings in  areas  where  no  open  Party  meetings  had  previously 
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bi;en  held.  This  opening  up  of  new  areas  for  Communist 
p:  opaganda  has  been  extremely  successful  in  connection 
with  the  rural  campaign  during  the  summer.  Many 
snail  towns  and  villages  have  been  touched  for  the  first 
ti  ne  with  remarkable  results  in  some  cases. 

The  use  of  decorations,  music,  films,  etc.,  at  our  Party 
n eetings  is  extending;  and  several  successful  Pageants 
have  been  held.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  pioneering 
work  done  by  our  Party  in  this  field  has  encouraged  the 
development  of  new  and  stimulating  forms  of  propa- 
ganda in  the  whole  Labour  and  Co-operative  Movement. 

During  the  period  since  the  last  Congress,  the  Central 
P 'opaganda  Department  has  issued  1 1 pamphlets  with 
a total  sale  of  398,000  copies.  In  addition  to  pamphlets 
is  sued  centrally,  many  District  Committees  and  Branches 
h ive  also  issued  pamphlets  dealing  with  local  aspects  of 

.R.P.,  housing,  etc. 

The  total  number  of  leaflets  issued  centrally  has  been 
3 i-  million;  in  addition,  several  millions  have  been  issued 
b/  District  Committees  and  Branches,  while  the  Party 
his  also  helped  in  distributing  very  large  numbers  of 
leaflets  issued  by  other  organisations. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Summer,  weekly  Speakers’ 
N otes  have  been  issued;  about  400  sul^scribers  take  these 
n gularh'. 

r 

The  main  task  facing  the  Educational  Department  has 
b icn  to  get  educational  departments  set  up  in  each  Dis- 
trict of  the  Party  and  to  get  going  in  the  Branches  regular 
educational  activity.  A Course  for  New  Members  was 
pablished  (No.  2 syllabus)  and  between  November  and 
January,  classes  on  this  syllabus  were  held  in  the  majority 
o ■ Branches  of  the  Party. 

A special  syllabus  was  prepared  foi‘  the  use  of  Branch 
Committee  members  (No.  4 syllabus);  members  of  the 
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D.P.C.s  were  used  as  Tutors  on  this  syllabus,  and  very 
useful  results  were  obtained  as  a consequence.  276 
classes  were  held  on  this  syllabus.  As  many  of  these 
classes  embraced  three  or  four  different  Branch  Commit- 
tees in  the  same  class,  it  will  be  seen  that  a big  propor- 
tion of  the  total  Party  Branches  were  covered. 

The  publication  of  the  History  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  (Bolsheviks)  is  the  landmark  in  educa- 
tional work  since  the  last  Congress.  The  Central  Com- 
mittee published  a resolution  on  the  History  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  basic  document  governing  work  in  the 
field  of  education. 

The  study  of  the  History,  which  was  organised  in 
D.P.C.  Schools  and  Branches  has  developed  an  interest 
in  the  theory  of  Marxism-Leninism  greater  than  ever 
before,  and  has  whetted  the  appetites  of  our  comrades  for 
further  study  of  Party  theory.  It  has  been  instrumental 
in  enabling  us  to  bring  about  a changed  attitude  regarding 
education  on  the  part  of  many  responsible  Party 
comrades. 

The  History  has  not  been  sufficiently  publicised  in  the 
Labour  movement.  In  developing  the  next  stage  of 
education  around  the  book,  more  attention  must  be  paid 
to  this. 

A third  series  of  D.P.C.  schools  is  planned  and  will  be 
in  operation  by  August-September;  the  subjects  will  be 
theoretical  questions  arising  from  current  Party  activity, 
on  which  further  clarity  is  needed. 

The  classes  in  the  History  of  the  C.P.S.U.(B.)  revealed 
a tremendous  weakness  in  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  events 
in  Britain  itself.  This  must  be  tackled  by  the  Educational 
Department.  It  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  in  each  District 
of  the  Party,  educational  work  will  rank  on  a level  with 
industrial  and  propaganda  work. 
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LITERATURE  COMMISSION 

The  Central  Literature  Commission  was  set  up  in 
order  to  develop  and  co-ordinate  Party  activities  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  literature. 

One  of  the  main  questions  continually  before  the  Com- 
mission has  been  the  organisation  of  a drive  throughout 
t he  Party  for  increasing  the  general  sales  of  literature  and 
use  of  literature  as  a political  weapon,  together  with 
jpecial  campaigns  around  particular  publications.  Some 
(»f  the  chief  steps  taken  have  been:  (1)  the  production 
of  the  Literature  Manual  entitled  “ Books  and  pamphlets, 
liow  to  sell  them  (2)  the  organisation  of  detailed 
monthly  analyses  of  the  sales  of  the  most  important 
pamphlets  and  periodicals,  with  the  publication  of  the 
] )istrict  totals  and  review  of  sales  in  the  Party  Organiser; 
(3)  the  general  sales  drive  made  through  the  bookshops 
end  Party  Branches  and  groups  for  pamphlets;  (4)  the 
special  campaign  for  the  sale  of  the  History  of  the 
CP.S.U.,  the  sale  has  already  reached  30,000  copies  and 
i further  20,000  should  be  sold  before  the  Winter. 

A second  main  field  of  activity  has  been  the  organisa- 
tion of  systematic  attention  to  literature  sales  in  the 
1 )istricts.  A special  Literature  Bulletin  has  been  published 
by  the  Commission  to  aid  in  this  work.  So  far  District 
Literature  Agents  have  been  appointed  in  ten  districts, 
but  most  of  these  are  only  beginning  to  function.  Atten- 
t ion  has  been  directed  to  the  problems  of  the  co-ordination 
of  Branches,  bookshops  and  District  leadership  in  the 
(.evelopment  of  literature  sales.  Special  stress  has  been 
hid  on  the  decentralisation  of  literature  supplies,  so  that 
£ 11  Branches  in  a District  shall  be  supplied  from  a District 
(Centre  under  the  supervision  of  the  District  leadership. 

The  Central  Literature  Commission  has  taken  steps  to 
(teal  with  the  situation  created  by  the  liquidation  of 
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the  Workers’  Bookshop  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
any  break  in  the  continuity  of  literature  supplies  for  the 
Branches.  A new  distribution  apparatus  has  been  set  up; 
it  is  operating  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  Central 
Literature  Commission.  Many  new  problems  now  face 
the  Branches  and  Districts  as  a result  of  the  new  situation 
and  their  co-operation  with  the  Commission  in  solving 
these  problems,  organising  decentralised  literature 
supplies  and  preventing  any  dislocation  of  party 
activities,  is  a prime  necessity. 

ORGANISATION  REPORT 

The  Party  membership  continues  to  increase  and  now 
stands  at  17,756,  according  to  the  latest  available  returns. 

If  the  recent  Manchester  and  London  increases  are 
included,  the  total  membership  will  be  well  over  18,000 
as  compared  to  15,750  at  the  time  of  the  15th  Congress. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  there  has  been  an 
appreciable  slowing  down  of  recruiting  during  1939  and 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Party  has  not  been  main- 
tained. The  total  number  of  recruits  obtained  during 
the  Crusade  was  525.  The  question  of  the  size  of  the 
Party  therefore  still  remains  a matter  of  serious  concern, 
showing  the  necessity  for  consistent  recruiting  activity 
and  improvement  in  the  organisational  work  of  the  Party. 

London  maintains  its  position  as  the  premier  district 
of  the  Party  and  embraces  approximately  40  per  cent  of 
the  membership.  No  significant  increases  in  membership 
can  be  recorded  in  the  main  industrial  districts,  but  the 
new  areas,  such  as  Hants  and  Dorset  and  Eastern 
Counties,  have  made  considerable  progress.  A deter- 
mined effort  is  being  made  in  North  Wales  and  a 
propaganda  campaign  has  been  worked  out  for  Cornwall. 

During  recent  months  the  Organising  Committee  has 
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b^en  particularly  concerned  with  helping  South  Wales  to 
o /ercome  the  gup  between  the  Trade  Union  successes  and 
tlie  slowness  in  the  growth  of  the  Party,  ending  the  acute 
eakness  of  the  Party  in  Sheffield  area  and  tackling  the 
problem  of  stagnation  of  recruiting  in  Scotland.  In  the 
I Midlands  the  Party  has  effected  big  changes  in  its  work 

. aid  influence  and  played  a leading  part  in  the  Birming- 

h dm  rent  strike. 

A close  connection  has  been  maintained  between  the 
C Organising  Committee  and  all  the  Districts  by  the  method 
of  regular  visits  to  the  Districts  and  by  the  reports  which 
I district  representatives  submitted  to  the  Organising 
C 'ommittee. 

During  the  period  under  review,  the  Organising  Depart- 
ment has  tackled  a number  of  organisational  questions 
and  has  endeavoured  to  secure  a much  more  serious  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  of  organisation  and  procedure.  The 
question  of  the  role  of  the  Branch  and  the  Branch  Com- 
mittee has  been  put  very  sharply  and  in  this  connection 
very  helpful  decisions  were  taken  by  the  London  organisa- 
t onal  conference  in  April.  Arising  from  these  decisions, 
s;eps  have  been  taken  to  send  experienced,  leading 
camrades  to  work  in  the  Branch  Committees. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  draft  Constitution,  which 
V ^as  prepared  as  a result  of  a careful  study  of  the  present 
v'ork  of  the  Party,  will  greatly  assist  to  improve  the 
c rganisational  work  of  the  Party.  The  Organising 
Department  had  also  issued  suggestions  regarding  pro- 
c sdure  and  methods  of  work  in  the  Branches  and  Districts 
and  these  have  been  published  in  the  Forty  Organiser 
f ir  the  guidance  of  the  members. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  Central 
Committee  will  issue  model  rules  for  the  Branches  and 
Districts.  A quarterly  report  sheet  to  be  filled  in  by  all 
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Branches  and  returned  to  the  District  has  now  been  issued 
by  the  Centre. 

During  the  period  under  review,  the  Branches  and 
Districts"  have  continued  to  show  a more  responsible 
attitude  towards  the  questions  of  Finance.  All  Districts 
pay  regularly  for  their  dues  stamps  and  the  percentage 
of  members  in  arrears  has  been  considerably  reduced 
owing  to  the  more  regular  methods  of  dues  collecting. 
Scotland  deserves  special  mention  in  this  connection. 

The  Party  Organiser  now  appears  regularly  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month  and  efforts  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  contents  and  to  encourage  contributions  from 
the  Branches.  The  circulation  has  improved  somewhat, 
but  is  still  small,  averaging  about  2,500  copies. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST  ACTIVITY 

At  the  15th  Congress  of  our  Party  our  tasks  in  relation 
to  the  Colonial  question  were  clearly  indicated:  First, 
to  render  direct  support  to  the  national  liberation  move- 
ments in  the  colonies;  and  second,  to  develop  the  con- 
sciousness and  full  appreciation  in  our  own  Party  and 
among  the  people  of  this  country  as  a whole  of  the 
important  relationship  between  the  struggle  of  the  colonial 
people  and  the  struggle  here  against  reaction  and  in 
defence  of  our  elementary  rights. 

The  year  under  review  has  seen  a further  deepening 
of  unrest  in  the  colonies  and  a consolidation  of  the  anti- 
imperialist struggle*  and  widespread  revolt  of  workers  and 
peasants  against  increased  exploitation  and  economic 
oppression.  To  this  growing  revolt  imperialism  replies 
with  continued  and  intensified  repression;  unarmed 
peasant  demonstrators  have  been  shot  down  in  India; 
legislation  in  South  Africa  to  restrict  freedom  of  speech, 
organisation  and  to  control  newspapers;  ordinances  in 
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Sierra  Leone  tightening  up  the  repressive  Trade  Union 
2nd  Sedition  legislation;  amendments  to  the  constitution 
c f India  so  as  to  place  still  further  powers  in  the  hands 
( f the  Viceroy  and  provincial  Governors;  and  the  general 
tightening  up  of  the  bonds  of  economic  subservience  to 

British  capitalism. 

The  Party  has  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  directives 
(if  the  15th  Congress  by  maintaining  and  extending  its 
c ontact  with  brother  parties  and  the  national  liberation 
movements  in  the  colonies  and  by  using  every  opportunity 
> within  the  Labour  and  Peace  movements  to  carry  on 
t nti-imperialist  propaganda  and  build  up  the  unity  of 
workers  at  home  with  the  peasants  and  workers  in  the 

( olonies. 

India.  Close  contact  has  been  kept  with  the  working- 
( lass  and  peasant  movement  in  India  and  with  the  Indian 
]>lational  Congress,  to  whose  session  at  Tripuri  the 
Central  Committee  sent  a message  of  ^eetings.  During 
ihe  year  the  Indian  workers  have  carried  out  a number 
( )f  notable  struggles  and  demonstrations,  the  strike  figures 
l)eing  higher  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  peasant 
movement  too,  has  developed  rapidly,  doubling  its  mem- 
l)ership  and  carrying  on  large-scale  struggles  against 
landlord  oppression;  and  a remarkable  revolt  of  the 
people  in  the  Indian  States  has  swept  across  India, 
challenging  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Indian  princes. 

China.  For  the  colonial  peoples'  the  struggle  of  the 
Chinese  people  against  Japanese  imperialism  is  of  the 
greatest  significance,  as  was  pointed  out  in  our  15th 
Congress.  We  have  given  full  support  to  the  China 
Campaign  Committee  and  carried  on  propaganda  for  the 
boycott  of  Japanese  goods  and  for  medical  aid  for  China. 
Palestine.  The  Party  has  closely  watched  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  situation  in  Palestine  and  stated  its  policy  in 
the  Daily  Worker  and  the  Labour  Monthly.  There  is  still 
considerable  confusion  on  this  issue  in  the  Labour  Move- 
ment, and  it  is  necessary  for  comrades  carefully  to  study 
the  statement  issued  by  the  Party. 

Other  Countries.  Detailed  attention  has  been  given 
to  a series  of  events  and  problems,  connected  with  the 
West  Indies,  South  Africa,  East  and  West  Africa  and 
Cyprus.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  arouse  public 
interest  in  the  most  effective  way.  More  attention  is  given 
to  the  situation  in  Ireland  and  the  Dominions,  regular 
contact  is  being  made  with  the  Dominion  Parties,  and 
the  Information  Bulletin  is  carrying  regular  articles  on 
the  situation  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  Ireland. 

Publicity  and  Educational  work  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  regular  publication  in  the  Daily  Worker,  World 
News  and  Views,  Colonial  Information  Bulletin,  Labour 
Monthly  and  other  papers  of  feature  articles  and  reports 
of  events  in  the  colonies.  Speakers  on  the  colonies  have 
been  supplied  during  the  year  to  a large  number  of 
organisations,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  comparatively 
few  Party  Branches  have  asked  for  speakers  on  any  aspect 
of  the  colonial  problem. 

Our  work  in  connection  with  Colonial  Seamen’s 
organisations  has  mainly  been  confined  to  London  and 
Cardiff.  Questions  of  victimisation,  bribery  and  intimida- 
tion have  been  fought  on  behalf  of  these  workers.  It  is 
necessary  to  extend  this  activity  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow. 
North  and  South  Shields. 

We  ask  all  readers  to  study  the  important  statement 
on  Colonies  and  Fascism,  which  is  published  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Labour  Monthly. 
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WORK  AMONG  WOMEN 

Since  last  Congress  political  acti\  ity  among  the  broad 
masses  of  women  has  been  mainly  conducted  in  cam- 
paigns for  Aid  for  Spain,  and  China,  in  Rents,  A.R.P., 
Evacuation,  the  fight  against  Malnutrition,  and  for 
various  local  social  services. 

The  Central  Women’s  Department  has  assisted  these 
campaigns  through  the  production  of  such  material  as 
the  Social  Services  pamphlet  “ How  to  Get  It,”  various 
campaign  notes  on  Rents  and  A.R.P.,  a leaflet  on  evacua- 
tion and  a sample  Borough  map  for  Social  Services.  A 
Women’s  Supplement  to  the  Elementary  Education 
Syllabus  is  also  in  preparation,  and  a guide  for  dealing 
with  Pacifism. 

The  problems  of  women  in  industry  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  tackled.  Attempts  to  prepare  for  a Charter 
for  Women  in  Industry  by  a questionnaire  on  conditions 
and  activity,  revealed  that  in  the  main,  conditions  are 
appalling  and  activity  almost  nil. 

Throughout  the  Districts  responsibilities  similar  to 
those  of  the  Central  Women’s  Department  need  to  be 
taken  up  by  each  District  Women’s  Bureau.  In  some 
cases  only  a partial  measure  has  been  taken  in  appointing 
a responsible  comrade  to  attend  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  National  Women’s  Committee. 

It  is  an  improvement  on  the  previous  position  that 
there  is  now  such  a representative  from  each  of  the  main 
Districts.  The  next  step  must  be  to  elect  a group  of 
women  comrades  who,  with  the  District  leader,  will  form 
a Bureau  capable  of  guiding  all  phases  of  the  work,  and 
assisting  the  development  of  more  and  more  trained 
women  leaders. 

A general  survey  of  the  work  shows  that  while  livelier 
interests  by  all  Party  members  is  resulting  in  some  good 
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activity  there  is  far  too  little  appreciation  of  the  urgent 
political  necessity  for  developing  campaigns  of  a mass 
character  on  appropriate  issues.  Hence,  while  the  number 
of  Groups  formed  is  good  and  increasing,  one  of  the 
chief  weaknesses  to  be  remedied  is  their  local  isolation 
from  the  main  Labour  Movement. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT 

The  decision  taken  at  our  last  Congress  to  build, 
strengthen  and  protect  the  Co-operative  Movement,  has 
resulted  in  greater  support  and  understanding  for  the  line 
of  the  Party. 

The  period  since  the  last  Congress  has  been  of  special 
import  and  danger  to  the  Co-operative  Movement. 
A.R.P.,  Conscription,  and  food  control  have  all  acutely 
affected  the  movement  in  a particular  way,  facing  it  with 
a whole  series  of  new  problems.  The  members  of  our 
Party,  as  Co-operators,  have  endeavoured  to  assist  the 
societies  and  organisations  to  face  these  problems  in  a 
realistic  way. 

That  this  work  has  been  appreciated  in  a practical 
sense  is  indicated  both  by  the  continued  election  of  Com- 
munists to  positions  of  authority  within  the  movemen. 
and  the  fact  that  leading  Co-operators  in  turn  are  joining 
our  Party. 

We  believe  that  it  is  vitally  necessary  for  the  societ-es 
to  participate  in  the  political  life  of  the  general  workmg- 
class  movement  and  to  this  end  have,  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  urged  upon  Co-operators  the  wisdom  cf 
seeing  their  particular  society  becoming  attached  to  the 
political  wing. 

In  connection  with  the  appeals  of  the  International 
Brigade  Dependants’  Aid  Committee,  special  mention 
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must  be  made  of  the  large  support  given  to  it  by  the 
Co-operative  societies  and  kindred  organisations. 

The  Co-operative  Movement  has  a long  tradition  as 
a Peace  movement,  but  there  is  a serious  danger  of  this 
tradition  being  utilised  to-day  as  one  of  ultra-pacifism. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Women’s  Co-operative 
Guild. 

Other  matters  which  have  been  vigorously  pursued  in 
the  recent  period  include  the  boycott  of  Japanese  goods, 
aid  and  contact  with  the  conscripted  employees,  extra 
holidays  for  the  Territorials,  closer  understanding 
between  the  Co-operatives  and  the  small  shop-keeper, 
development  of  trade  union  activity  and  support  for  the 
movement’s  latest  project — Bazaar  Trading. 

If  the  Party  as  a whole  maintains  and  increases  its 
activity  with  special  attention  to  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
going problems,  we  may  be  assured  of  the  fullest  support 
on  the  part  of  the  active  Co-operators  throughout  the 
country. 

WORK  IN  THE  COUNTRYSIDE 

An  Agricultural  Commission  was  set  up  by  the  Party 
in  the  beginning  of  1939,  with  the  object  of  thoroughly 
examining  the  Party’s  immediate  policy  for  the  land,  to 
make  the  programme  and  the  demands  which  we  were 
putting  forward  more  concrete,  and  with  a more  direct 
reference  to  the  immediate  situation. 

The  Commission  made  a careful  study  of  each  separate 
branch  of  British  Agriculture,  and  arrived  at  a programme 
of  definite  proposals  and  demands  covering  every  section 
of  agricultural  production.  A part  of  these  results  has 
been  published  in  the  pamphlet  A Policy  for  the  Land 
and  the  People,”  but  the  full  results  have  not  yet  been 
published. 
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In  the  summer  of  1939  the  Party  launched  a summer 
propaganda  campaign  in  the  Rural  areas  on  a far  larger 
scale  than  hitherto  attempted.  Three  districts  (Eastern 
Counties,  Hants  & Dorset  and  South  Midlands)  co- 
operated together  in  preparing  nine  campaign  weeks,  and 
between  70  and  80  members  took  part  in  the  campaign, 
coming  from  many  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  the  Party’s  pamphlet 
“ A Policy  for  the  Land  and  the  People  ” was  sold  door 
to  door  in  over  300  rural  villages  in  eastern  and 
southern  England,  and  a number  of  village  meetings  were 
held. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  summer  campaign,  the 
task  is  further  to  consolidate  and  increase  the  Party  mem- 
bership and  organisation  in  the  rural  areas. 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  fight  against  unemployment  has  figured  largely  in 
the  whole  of  the  campaigns  organised  by  the  Central 
Committee,  in  the  period  since  the  last  Congress.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  assistance  that 
the  Party  has  given  in  developing  the  fight  against 
unemployment,  and  in  particular  the  support  given  to  the 
N.U.W.M. 

The  new  forms  of  agitation  organised  by  the  N.U.W.M. 
have  been  very  effective;  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
problems  arising  out  of  unemployment  have  been  brought 
before  public  attention  in  an  entirely  new  way. 

They  have  had  great  effect  in  such  campaigns  as  for 
extra  winter  relief,  work  schemes  in  connection  with 
social  services  and  Air  Raid  Protection  schemes,  drawing 
attention  to  the  menace  of  fascist  penetration  amongst 
the  unemployed  in  Britain,  and  in  helping  direct  attention 
to  the  scandal  of  Training  Centres  and  Camps. 
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It  is  necessary,  while  working  to  bring  about  the  com- 
j.  plete  unity  of  all  the  unemployed  organisations  and  their 

affiliation,  especially  to  the  Trade  Union  movement,  that 
the  Communist  Party  should  now  improve  its  support  to 
the  N.U.W.M.  and  help  build  up  its  organisation  in  all 
places  where  branches  of  this  movement  exist. 

We  also  strongly  urge  our  Literature  secretaries  to  see 
that  supplies  of  the  many  excellent  pamphlets  that  are 
published  by  the  N.U.W.M.  are  available  at  all  public 
meetings  of  the  Party. 


PEACE  MOVEMENT 


Throughout  the  last  year  the  Party  has  worked  unceas- 
ingly for  the  policy  of  a Peace  Front  uniting  all  countries 
opposed  to  aggression,  and  based  on  a Pact  of  mutual 
assistance  between  Britain,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  main  demands  in  all  Partv 
campaigns  during  the  year;  and  the  Party  has  also  worked 
to  get  this  policy  adopted  by  the  whole  Labour  and 
democratic  movement  and  particularly  by  the  Peace 
organisations. 

Unfortunately  there  is  still  little  support  by  Trade 
Union  Branches  to  the  Peace  movement  in  the  localities, 
and  the  Peace  Councils  are  largely  influenced  by  pacifist 
opinion.  This  is  true  also  of  the  National  Peace  Council, 
which  has  developed  tendencies  to  support  “ appease- 
ment ” and  weaken  resistance  to  Chamberlain’s  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  I.P.C.  has  done  splendid  work  in 
mobilising  the  people  against  the  policy  of  Munich  and 
for  the  Peace  Front;  and  the  League  of  Nations  Union, 
which  is  pledged  to  collective  security,  has  also  supported 
the  Peace  Front. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  continuous  efforts  must  be 
made  to  counter  the  widespread  pacifist  propaganda  in 
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the  Labour  and  Co-operative  Movements  which  is  under- 
mining the  resistance  to  fascist  aggression  and  opening 
the  way  to  war. 

A.R.P. 

We  have  seen  as  our  main  political  responsibility  in 
this  field  the  working  out  of  the  measures  necessary  to 
provide  effective  protection  for  the  people,  and  on  the 
basis  of  such  proposals,  developing  a mass  movement 
which  can  force  the  Government  to  give  this  protection. 

These  measures  have  been  worked  out  in  general  for 
the  whole  country,  and  also  in  detail  for  many  towns  and 
districts;  pamphlets  embodying  the  proposals  have  met 
with  very  large  sales.  Not  enough  has  been  done,  how- 
ever, to  rouse  a movement  which  will  be  able  to  force  the 
carrying  through  of  real  protection  of  the  people  at  the 
cost  of  the  State,  and  it  is  necessary  to  develop  this  side 
of  our  work  in  every  area. 

SPAIN 

The  Party  did  all  in  its  power  to  help  the  fight  of  the 
Spanish  people.  At  every  acute  moment  of  the  situation 
before  the  betrayal  of  the  Casa  do  Junta,  it  endeavoured 
to  rouse  the  people  in  support  of  the  policy  of  the  Negrin 
Government.  When  the  Casado  betrayal  took  place  the 
Party  at  once  took  steps  to  get  the  widest  circulation  for 
the  pamphlet  “ Spain — What  Next?”  in  which  an  explana- 
tion was  given  of  the  events  leading  up  to  this  betrayal, 
and  what  in  the  new  situation  constituted  the  next  tasks 
of  the  Party  in  helping  the  Spanish  people. 

All  movements  in  support  of  alleviating  the  conditions 
of  the  Refugees  as  well  as  endeavouring  to  secure  them 
the  right  to  settle  in  Britain  and  the  Dominions  have  been 
fully  supported,  as  well  as  campaigns  for  securing  the 
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release  of  prisoners  held  by  Franco.  We  have  taken  our 
full  part  in  the  campaign  in  particular  to  secure  the  release 

of  Frank  Ryan. 

We  can  record  with  pride  the  work  that  the  Communist 
Party  has  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  whole  Labour 
and  democratic  movement  fulfilling  its  obligations 
towards  the  Memorial  Fund  of  the  British  Battalion  of  the 
International  Brigade.  We  call  for  the  continuance  of 
this  work  so  that  all  the  families  of  comrades  killed  in 
Spain,  and  the  wounded  and  disabled  comrades,  can  be 
adequately  looked  after  in  a manner  that  will  reflect  credit 
on  the  whole  movement. 

THE  “ DAILY  WORKER  ” 

Since  the  last  Party  Congress  the  influence  of  the  Daily 
Worker  within  the  Labour  and  progressive  movement  of 
this  country  has  grown  considerably;  it  is  more  attractive 
to  the  general  reader  and  for  these  reasons  has  achieved 
a big  advance  in  its  circulation.  Monthly  donations  to 
the  Fighting  Fund  have  reached  a record  figure,  and  the 
growth  of  the  Daily  Worker  Leagues  indicates  that  more 
and  more  readers  are  being  organised  in  support  of  our 
paper. 

These  achievements  are  due  to  the  splendid  record  of 
the  Daily  Worker  during  the  past  year  in  carrying  forward 
the  fight  for  Peace,  ventilating  the  discontent  of  the  people 
against  the  conditions  of  their  daily  lives  and  fanning  the 
general  indignation  against  the  Chamberlain  policy. 

The  Daily  Worker  is  the  only  daily  newspaper  which 
carried  through  a consistent  line  of  opposition  to  the 
Munich  policy  of  the  Chamberlain  Government. 

The  scandal  of  high  rents,  lack  of  repairs  and  jerry- 
building  has  aroused  public  indignation,  and  the  Daily 
Worker  can  claim  to  have  initiated  the  publicity  for  the 
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big  mass  struggle  on  this  issue,  which  is  now  sweeping 
the  whole  country. 

The  main  aim  of  the  paper  has  been  to  advocate  the 
real  defence  of  the  British  people,  the  improvement  in 
their  standard  of  life,  the  interests  of  the  unemployed, 
adequate  air  raid  precautions,  the  defence  of  democratic 
liberties — all  of  which  are  threatened  while  the  Chamber- 
lain  Government  remains. 

The  Daily  Worker  has  also  improved  a great  deal  as 
a popular  newspaper.  Within  the  limitations  of  space, 
early  press-time  and  financial  resources,  it  has  tried  to 
give  an  interesting  presentation  of  current  news  in  all 
fields.  New  features  have  been  introduced  on  a variety 
of  subjects,  new  people  to  write  for  the  paper,  and 
authoritative  articles  and  book  reviews  presented  in  its 
columns. 

The  new  rotary  machine  made  it  possible  to  improve 
the  paper  still  further.  With  bigger  pages  and  wider 
columns  there  were  better  opportunities,  as  well  as  better 
facilities  to  brighten  the  paper  and  to  produce  pictures 
which  are  the  envy  of  many  other  newspapers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
these  improvements  which,  though  better  than  ever 
before,  are  only  the  first  steps  if  we  are  to  produce  a paper 
which  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  great  majority  of  thinking 
people  in  this  country. 

With  our  limited  resources  and  inability  to  get  the  best 
news  services,  the  paper  must  rely  mainly  on  its  thousands 
of  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Even  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  publish  all  reports  sent  in,  the  information  is 
extremely  useful  in  providing  a background  and  giving 
an  indication  of  the  feeling  in  the  country. 

Ample  facilities  are  now  given  for  worker  correspon- 
dents to  send  in  reports  by  telephone  and  press  telegram. 
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and  every  effort  is  made  to  advise  all  regular  corre- 
spondents. It  only  needs  a little  careful  attention  on  the 
part  of  leading  Party  Committees,  and  we  could  easily 
ensure  that  the  paper  has  scores  upon  scores  of  reliable 
correspondents  throughout  the  country. 

The  fact  that  over  500  delegates  from  Labour  and 
Co-op  organisations  attended  a Daily  Worker  Conference 
for  the  London  area  in  June  last  is  an  indication  of  the 
growing  support  for  our  paper.  It  is  intended  that 
similar  conferences  be  organised  in  all  important  districts 
so  that  our  paper  can  play  even  a bigger  part  in  the  work 
of  the  progressive  movement  as  a whole. 

Circulation.  During  the  September  crisis  last  year, 
directly  after  the  last  Party  Congi’ess,  the  Daily  Worker 
achieved  its  highest  record  sales.  In  the  week  ending 
September  16,  weekly  print  was  140,000  higher  than  in 
August.  In  the  week  ending  October  1,  it  was  210,000 
higher. 

From  then  on  sales  declined,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  only  20,000  higher  than  in  August.  With  the 
prospect  of  a new  rotary  and  a bigger  and  better  paper, 
the  campaign  commenced  to  achieve  an  average  daily 
increase  of  10,000  readers.  This  aim  was  accomplished 
on  the  week  ending  April  15,  two  weeks  before  the  date 
set  (May  1)  and  this  figure  has  remained  fairly  constant 
since.  The  daily  net  sales  for  June  are  12,000  higher 
than  in  January  of  this  year,  and  the  general  level  for  the 
summer  months  this  year  between  9,000  and  1 0,000  higher 
than  the  summer  months  last  year. 

“ Daily  Worker  ” Leagues 

A marked  advance  has  been  made  in  the  number  of 
Leagues  since  March  of  last  year.  There  are  now  55 
Leagues  formed.  The  composition  and  effectiveness  of 
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these  varies  very  greatly,  from  new  groups  of  10  or  12 
members,  to  well-established  Leagues  with  200  members. 

The  composition  of  these  is  good  in  most  cases  and 
is  improving,  i.e.,  the  membership  is  increasingly  being 
drawn  from  the  wider  readership  and  in  particular  from 
the  Labour  Movement. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Leagues  has  been  rather 
more  than  matched  by  the  increase  in  their  activity.  A 
very  rough  indication  of  the  increase  can  be  gauged  from 
the  Fighting  Fund  records  of  the  Leagues.  In  March  the 
total  subscription  to  the  Fund  from  Leagues  was  in  the 
region  of  £28.  In  April  it  was  £48,  in  May  £101,  and 
in  June,  £133. 

The  disposition  of  the  Leagues  in  districts  is : London, 
20;  Scotland,  10;  South  Wales,  4;  North  Midlands,  4; 
Midlands,  4;  Lancashire,  3;  Tyneside,  2;  Hants,  2;  West 
Riding,  1;  Eastern  Counties,  1;  others,  4. 

Last  year  there  were  1 5 Bazaars  at  Christmas  and  three 
in  the  following  weeks,  to  prepare  which  there  was  a great 
deal  of  activity  particularly  among  the  women  readers 
of  the  paper,  and  apart  from  the  success  of  the  Bazaars 
themselves,  new  readers  and  new  support  for  the  paper 
were  won  by  the  preliminary  activity.  There  were 
twice  as  many  Bazaars  organised  as  there  were  the 
previous  year,  and  50  per  cent  more  cash  was  raised 
through  them  (i.e.,  compared  with  1937). 

Bazaar  development  since  April  1 has  brought  us  to 
a position  where  we  have  33  Bazaars  planned  for  this 
year. 

There  has  been  a very  marked  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  readers  and  the  Party  towards  the  Leagues,  for 
the  better. 

The  issue  of  a National  printed  bulletin,  has  been 
helpful  in  League  development. 
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The  Fighting  Fund.  In  the  ten  months,  September  to 
June,  readers  contributed  over  £12,000  to  the  Daily 
Worker's  Fighting  Fund. 

There  are  now  well  over  1,000  penny-a-week  groups 
regularly  active  on  behalf  of  the  paper,  whose  total  collec- 
tive efforts  have  for  some  months  now  steadily  realised 
a minimum  of  £500  monthly. 

In  a great  many  instances  the  driving  forces  behind 
these  collecting  groups  are,  of  course.  Party  members. 
But  there  are  still  far  too  few  Party  branches  contributing 
directly  to  the  Daily  Worker  Fund.  Usually  the  contribu- 
tions received  from  Party  branches  in  the  course  of  a 
month  total  not  more  than  £35  to  £40,  the  number  of 
branches  who  regularly  subscribe  to  the  Fund  being  not 
more  than  100. 

YOUTH  SECTION 

In  the  period  since  the  last  Congress  of  the  Party, 
the  Chamberlain  Government  and  the  employers  have 
developed  a new  offensive  against  the  conditions  of  the 
youth. 

The  British  Youth  Peace  Assembly,  co-ordinating  24 
youth  organisations,  maintains  a many-sided  valuable 
work  particularly  in  promoting  the  Youth  Charter,  relief 
and  refugee  work,  education  for  Peace,  etc.  The  relief 
work  was  on  a wide  scale,  mainly  for  the  women  and 
children  of  Spain  and  now  particularly  deals  with  the 
colonies  and  camps  in  Southern  France  and  refugees  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  Germany. 

Education  on  international  questions  is  being 
developed,  recently  youth  delegations  have  been  sent  to 
Poland  and  to  Yugoslavia  and  a Polish  delegation  has 
come  to  Britain.  The  third  World  Youth  Congress  is 
being  proposed  for  Britain  in  1940. 

Organised  on  the  initiative  of  the  B.Y.P.A.,  the  first 
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National  Parliament  of  Youth  was  a great  success,  with 
500  M.P.s  from  27  organisations.  The  Bills  dealt  with 
the  main  questions  before  youth,  were  all  of  a general 
progressive  nature  and  the  National  Parliament  has 
greatly  stimulated  local  co-operation.  The  National 
Hearing  on  the  Youth  Charter  obtained  nation-wide 
publicity  in  the  press  and  radio.  It  is  now  being  followed 
by  a campaign  in  Parliament,  investigations  into  the 
woollen  industry,  etc.  The  Y.C.L.  continues  to  participate 
actively  in  all  the  work  of  the  B.Y.P.A. 

The  Peace  Pilgrimage  of  Youth  to  London  took  place 
in  February  1939.  Organised  by  seven  national  youth 
organisations  co-operating  in  the  National  Youth  Cam- 
paign, 2,000  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
supported  by  London’s  youth  in  the  great  Empress  Hall 
Rally,  made  the  biggest  week-end  of  youth  demonstrations 
yet  seen  in  Britain  for  the  Peace  Pact,  resistance  to  fascist 
aggression  and  a new  Government.  In  every  big  district 
since.  District  Pilgrimages  have  taken  place.  The  N.Y.C. 
also  made  June  3,  militia  registration  day,  a day  of 
solidarity  for  the  conscripts  and  for  a democratic  army. 

While  unity  of  the  youth  organisations  is  being  built 
up  in  these  ways,  less  progress  has  been  made  in  streng- 
thening the  indispensable  working-class  core  in  the  youth 
movement.  The  leadership  of  the  Labour  Party,  which 
had  tried  to  prevent  the  members  of  the  League  of  Youth 
associating  with  the  other  sections  of  the  youth  move- 
ment, have  now  at  the  Southport  Conference  imposed 
impossible  conditions  on  the  League  of  Youth  for  any 
growth  into  a mass  organisation.  It  is  a matter  of  concern 
for  all  workers  that  at  a time  when  the  offensive  against 
the  conditions  of  youth  labour  is  becoming  more  sharp, 
the  T.U.C.  should  formally  have  wound  up  its  campaign 
for  the  Youth  Charter  and  youth  recruitment. 
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There  is  a burning  need  for  evei'y  union  to  struggle  in 
the  factories  for  the  youth  demands,  for  the  inclusion 
of  youth  demands  in  all  agreements,  linking  this  up  with 
a fight  in  Parliament  and  mass  organisation  of  the  youth 
in  the  unions. 

While  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist League  have  undoubtedly  grown  considerably  in 
the  last  year,  the  League  has  gone  through  a period  of 
organisational  diflaculties,  and  for  a time  stagnation.  The 
main  attention  of  the  Eleventh  National  Conference  of 
the  League  was  directed  towards  the  development  of  mass 
activity  and  the  building  of  the  Y.C.L.  as  the  mass 
organisation  of  the  working-class  youth. 

The  new  National  Council  of  the  League  is  now 
carrying  out  intensive  activity  to  improve  the  organisa- 
tion, propaganda  and  educational  work,  which  is  already 
showing  good  results.  As  a result  of  this,  the  period  of 
stagnation  has  been  overcome  and  the  League  is  on  the 
upgrade,  particularly  since  the  influx  of  new  members 
from  comrades  in  the  League  of  Youth  who  saw  in  the 
Y.C.L.  the  only  way  towards  a mass  working-class  youth 
organisation  after  the  Southport  decisions. 

The  organisational  difficulties  of  the  League  were 
reflected  also  in  the  position  of  Challenge,  which  was 
forced  to  retreat  from  12  to  8 pages.  On  the  basis  of  a 
fight  to  improve  sales  and  a fighting  fund,  which  show 
increasingly  good  results,  the  I^eague  is  now  being 
mobilised  for  a campaign  to  prepare  the  new  12-pager  in 
the  autumn. 


WORK  AMONG  STUDENTS 

The  Party  work  among  Students  has  progressed  during 
the  course  of  the  past  year  and  recruiting  has  improved 
considerably  in  comparison  with  last  year.  There  are 
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now  fairly  strong  groups  of  Student  members  of  the  Party 

in  a number  of  Universities. 

The  main  lines  of  work  have  been  firstly  to  help  build 
the  University  Labour  Federation  (the  united  Socialist 
Student  organisation  of  which  Communists  are  full 
members  with  equal  rights)  into  a genuine,  mass  united 
organisation  of  Socialist,  Communist  and  anti-fascist 
students. 

Working  as  loyal  members  of  the  U.L.F.  our  comrades 
have  worked  to  make  it  the  spearhead  of  the  movement 
for  uniting  all  anti-Chamberlain  forces  in  the  Universities, 
and  to  establish  the  closest  contact  with  the  Labour  and 
Progressive  Youth  Movement  outside  the  Universities 
organised  in  the  National  Youth  Campaign.  Under  its 
leadership,  collaboration  with  non-Socialist  Students  took 
place  in  many  campaigns  against  the  Chamberlain 
Government,  notably  on  Arms  for  Spain  and  against 
the  recognition  of  Franco — when  Student  demonstrations 
and  lobbying  took  place  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
against  conscription  under  Chamberlain,  and  particularly 
in  support  of  the  Youth  Pilgrimage,  when  a large  number 
of  Students  participated,  demonstrating  publicly  for  the 
first  time,  the  unity  of  Students  and  Youth  against 
Chamberlain. 

An  important  step  towards  the  consolidation  of  the 
anti-Chamberlain  movement  among  the  students  was 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  when  a National 
Conference  of  Student  groupings  was  held  in  Manchester. 
Groupings  in  10  Universities  were  represented,  a common 
policy  for  work  next  year  elaborated  and  a National 
Committee  to  co-ordinate  the  work,  elected. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a much  more  serious 
effort  to  make  known  the  aims  and  policy  of  our  Party 
to  the  Students.  Open  Communist  meetings  have  taken 
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place  in  a number  of  Universities  and  at  some — e.g.,  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  they  were  accompanied 
by  the  showing  of  the  Party  film — “ Peace  and  Plenty.” 

Large  numbers  of  students  were  present  in  all  cases  and 
the  Party  film  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  Similarly 
increased  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  the  sale  of 
Party  literature,  particularly  of  the  Daily  Worker,  amongst 
students.  However,  a great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done 
in  this  sphere. 

The  academic  year  concluded  with  a successful 
National  School  for  Student  Party  members.  In  addition 
to  much  intensive  education  in  basic  Communist  theory, 
the  problems  facing  Communist  Students  were  worked 
out,  particularly  the  task  of  extending  the  membership  ol 
the  Party  in  the  Universities  and  the  problems  of  a Com- 
munist policy  for  the  Universities. 

THE  CONTROL  COMMISSION 

Since  the  last  Party  Congress  the  principal  work  of  the 
Control  Commission  has  been  the  verification  of  the  Party 
membership.  While  some  Districts  have  been  lax  in  the 
co-operation  necessary  for  this  work,  nevertheless,  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  especially  in  Scotland  and  South 
Wales,  where  practically  the  entire  membership  has  been 
verified  regarding  length  of  membership.  Trade  Union 
activity.  Party  education  and  payment  of  Party  dues. 

Further  measures  have  been  taken  to  ensure  that 
verification  of  membership  in  all  Districts  is  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  important  question 
of  strengthening  Party  vigilance  against  alien  and  disrup- 
tive and  irresponsible  elements. 

In  addition  the  Control  Commission  has  carried  out 
various  enquiries  on  the  instruction  of  the  Party 
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Secretariat  and  Political  Bureau.  Reports  on  these 
enquiries  have  been  submitted  to  the  Party  leadership. 

A check-up  has  also  been  maintained  on  decisions 
taken  by  leading  Party  organs  and  the  manner  in  which 
such  decisions  have  been  operated.  In  this  connection 
the  Control  Commission  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
Central  Organisation  Department. 

During  the  past  year  a number  of  appeals  against 
expulsion  from  the  Party  were  submitted  to,  and  dealt 
with,  by  the  Control  Commission.  In  dealing  with  these 
appeals  it  was  obvious  that  very  often  Branches  had  been 
dilatory  in  such  matters  and  unnecessary  delay  had  often 
taken  place. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  in  future  the  Control  Com- 
mission recommends  that  a definite  time  limit  for  the 
submitting  of  appeals  should  be  laid  down  in  the  Party 
Constitution. 


From  its  examination  of  the  position  of  financial  dues 
payment  by  the  membership  and  the  receipt  of  donations 
to  the  Party,  the  Commission  is  able  to  report  a consider- 
ably improved  situation  in  this  respect.  Whilst 
improvement  has  taken  place,  however,  it  is  still  not  yet 
completely  satisfactory  and  requires  to  be  given  still 
further  attention. 

One  question  to  which  the  Control  Commission  would 
like  to  draw  special  attention,  is  the  question  of  the 
development  and  promotion  of  new  local ' and  district 
leading  members.  Here  also  an  improvement  can  be 
recorded,  but  it  falls  short  of  what  is  urgently  required. 

The  Control  Commission  has  acted  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Central  Education  Department  in  giving 
attention  to  the  education  and  development  of  the 
membership. 
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CONCLUSION 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  report  of  tlie  work  of  the  Central 
Committee  since  last  September,  the  16th  Congress  will 
be  able  to  judge  how  far  the  responsibilities  of  leadership 
that  the  Congress  committed  to  our  care  have  been 
carried  out. 

We  must  all  aim  to  make  our  16th  Congress  a landmark 
in  the  history  of  the  Labour  Movement.  It  must  stand 
out  as  the  Congress  whose  decisions  are  vital  for  all  men 
and  women  of  goodwill  in  Britain. 

A Congress  that  can  help  guide  the  whole  Labour, 
Peace  and  Democratic  movements  towards  unity  in  the 
struggle  to  defeat  the  Chamberlain  Government  and 
secure  the  election  of  a real  government  of  the  People. 
One  that  they  can  trust,  and  one  that  they  know  will 
help  transform  the  whole  situation  at  home  and  abroad 
by  removing  the  menace  of  War,  reaction  and  Fascism. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  appreciation 
of  the  splendid  response  that  our  members  have  made  to 
the  constant  calls  that  have  been  made  upon  their  time, 
energy  and  money,  a response  that  despite  all  our  weak- 
nesses is  the  envy  of  every  other  working-class  organisa- 
tion in  Britain.  It  is  upon  this  that  we  shall  continue  to 
build,  confident  that  the  results  of  the  16th  Congress  of 
our  Party  will  enable  us  to  go  forward  with  complete 
confidence  and  unity  to  face  the  strain  and  critical  times 
that  lie  ahead. 


(Signed)Tm.  Central  Committee  of  the 

Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 
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APPENDIX 


MOST  IMPORTANT  DOCUMENTS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
PARTY  FROM  SEPTEMBER,  1938  TO  JULY,  1939 


CHAMBERLAIN  GOES  TO  MUNICH 

("'^HAMBERLAIN  goes  to  Munich  to  plan  a new  betrayal. 

Further  surrender  to  Hitler  will  encourage  him  to  attack 
and  to  menace  the  lives  of  the  British  people. 

The  only  way  to  save  peace  is  for  Britain  to  make  a joint  dec- 
laration with  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  resist  Hitler's 
war  threats. 

If  Chamberlain  wants  peace,  let  him  accept  Litvinov’s  proposal 
for  a world,  conference  of  all  countries  which  want  peace. 
Chamberlain’s  aim  in  Munich  is  a Four-Power  Pact,  intended  to 
break  France  away  from  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  make  a war  alliance  with  Fascism. 

Organise  mass  meetings  and  demonstrations  everywhere  to  pro- 
test against  this  attempt  at  a new  betrayal. 

Send  deputations  and  petitions  and  telegrams  of  protest  to  Down- 
ing Street. 

Urge  Labour  to  bring  together  all  progressive  forces  opposed  to 
Chamberlain  and  give  a lead  to  save  Britain  from  war  and 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Central  Committee,  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

September  29,  1938. 

THE  MUNICH  BETRAYAL 

TTITLER’S  speech  in  Berlin  last  Monday  was  such  an  arrogant 
and  brutal  threat  to  the  peace  of  Europe  that  it  united  the 
peace  forces  of  the  world  on  a scale  we  have  not  seen  before. 

For  the  first  time  a British  official  statement  was  issued  that 
Britain,  France  and  Russia  would  stand  together  against  Hitler's 
aggression.  On  Tuesday  President  Roosevelt  issued  a declara- 
tion which  still  further  strengthened  the  Peace  Front. 

The  World  Against  Hitler 

It  was  clear  that  Hitler  was  faced  with  an  overwhelming 
world  opposition  to  his  plans  for  the  dismemberment  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

In  Britain  the  people  were  determined  to  stand  firm  against 
the  armed  Fascist  hooligans,  who  threatened  to  destroy  and 
plunder  a peaceful,  democratic  and  cultured  small  nation. 


The  victory  of  peace  and  democracy  seemed  certain,  and 
this  meant  the  end  of  Hitler’s  threat  to  Europe. 

But  Chamberlain  did  not  want  this.  He  was  determined  to 
save  the  face  and  prestige  of  Hitler. 

This  was  why  he  went  to  Munich.  Not  to  save  peace  and 
help  the  Czechoslovak  people,  but  to  save  Hitler,  break  the  demo- 
cratic peace  front,  and  open  Europe  and  Britain  to  Fascism  and 
new  wars. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  stated  in 
the  Daily  Worker  on  Thursday : “ Chamberlain  goes  to  Munich 
to  plan  a new  betrayal.” 

The  people  of  Britain  now  know  how  bitterly  true  that 
warning  was,  for  the  Munich  Agreement  represents  the  most 
complete  and  shameful  surrender  of  Peace,  Freedom  and 
Democracy. 

Who  Will  it  Be  Next  ? 

The  peace  of  the  world  has  not  been  saved.  It  has  been 
betrayed  to  the  custody  of  Hitler,  to  be  broken  when  he  con- 
siders the  time  favourable  for  his  next  act  of  conquest,  with  his 
military  forces  enormously  strengthened  by  his  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

No  such  terms  have  ever  yet  been  inflicted  on  a peaceful 
country  that  had  already  gone  to  the  limit  of  sacrifice  in  the 
interests  of  world  civilisation. 

If  the  Munich  Agreement  is  not  repudiated,  ask  yourself  the 
question;  “What  country  in  Europe  will  be  the  next  to  be 
attacked?” 

Workers  of  Britain! 

It  was  in  your  name  that  at  the  Blackpool  Trades  Union 
Congress  a resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  pledging  the  full 
support  of  Labour  to  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  in  their 
struggle  to  maintain  the  independence  and  integrity  of  their 
country. 

The  Labour  leaders  in  Parliament  did  not  act  up  to  that 
declaration  when  Chamberlain  announced  his  visit  to  Munich. 

But  you  in  factory  and  mine,  on  docks  and  ships,  in  work- 
shop and  mill,  have  the  power  to  help  save  your  fellow-workers 
and  trade  unionists  and  their  organisations  from  destruction. 

People  of  Britain! 

Remember  what  you  did  at  the  time  of  the  Hoare-Laval 
Agreement.  You  swept  the  country  with  your  indignation.  You 
forced  Hoare’s  resignation. 

Now  the  issue  is  still  more  serious  and  urgent.  Your  whole 
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future  and  that  of  your  families  is  at  stake.  You  dare  not  trust 
it  to  Hitler  and  Chamberlain. 

Organise  deputations  to  your  local  councils,  mayors  and 
M.P.s. 

Send  telegrams  to  Downing  Street  expressing  your  opposition 
to  this  shameful  betrayal  not  only  of  Czechoslovakia,  but  of 
your  own  honour  and  future  well-being. 

Urge  Labour  to  bring  together  all  progressive  forces  opposed 
to  Chamberlain,  and  give  a lead  to  save  Spain,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Britain  from  war  now  and  in  the  future. 

I*  Can  Be  Done 

The  only  sure  way  for  the  preservation  of  world  peace  is 
for  the  people  of  Britain  to  make  a joint  declaration  to  stand 
alongside  the  people  of  France,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czecho- 
slovakia against  Hitler’s  threats  and  against  Republican  Spain 
being  sold  as  part  of  a robber’s  bargain  to  Mussolini. 

Demand  the  acceptance  of  Litvinov’s  proposal  for  a world 
conference  to  which  all  the  nations  shall  be  invited. 

Let  this  week-end  see  the  mightiest  mass  demonstrations 
Britain  has  known  to  enforce  this  policy. 

People  of  Britain,  remember  your  own  brave  struggle  for 
freedom.  Do  not  let  our  national  honour  be  sold  to  Hitler. 

The  Four-Power  Pact  of  Hitler  and  Chamberlain,  of 
Mussolini  and  Daladier  is  directed  against  your  future  interests 
even  more  than  it  is  against  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  now. 

You  have  the  power  to  repudiate  Munich  and  save  the  peace 
of  the  world,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  We  call  on  you  to 
use  that  power  now. 

Central  Committee.  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

October  1,  1938. 

SPAIN 

A crime  against  world  peace  was  committed  on  September 
30  at  Munich,  where  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  sacrificed  to 
international  Fascism  the  independence  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  cause  of  the  security  of  peoples. 

The  Munich  crime  must  be  included  in  the  long  list  of  capitu- 
lation to  the  warmakers  of  international  Fascism. 

The  dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia  continues  the  policy 
of  complicity  which  helped  Mussolini  in  his  conquest  of 
Abyssinia. 

It  continues  the  policy  of  complacence  which  allowed  Hitler 
to  occupy  the  demilitarised  zone  of  the  Rhineland  in  violation 
of  international  agreement. 

It  continues  the  abominable  policy  adopted  by  the  French 


and  British  Governments  towards  Republican  Spain,  the  armed 
i ivasion  of  which  by  Italian  and  German  Fascists  has  been 
tolerated  and  masked  under  the  pretence  of  non-intervention. 

1 n Liberty  and  Peace 

It  continues,  too,  the  policy  of  capitulation  followed  by  the 
British  and  French  Governments  at  the  time  when  Hitler  annexed 
/lustria,  whose  independence  he  guaranteed. 

It  continues  the  policy  of  weakening  the  League  of  Nations, 
\/hich  the  peoples  had  hoped  would  safeguard  i^ace  and  whose 
i npotence  they  to-day  admit  as  a result  of  the  violation  of  inter- 
r ational  engagements  by  the  Governments  of  Britain  and  France. 

“ The  people  want  to  live  in  liberty  and  peace.  They 
want  neither  the  servitude  of  Fascism  nor  the  massacres  of 
war,  and  they  ask  themselves  why  there  have  been  so  many 
capitulations  before  Fascism,  compromising  at  the  same  time 
democracy,  social  progress  and  world  peace.” 

The  saving  of  peace  matters  little  to  the  dominating  classes 
c f capitalist  countries.  What  they  want  above  all  is  to  maintain 
i itact  their  privileges.  The  Munich  dictates  express  the  attempt 
c f the  big  capitalists  of  Britain  and  France  (whose  servants 
Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  are)  to  save  Fascism — for  in 
I ascism  they  see  the  guarantee  of  their  o\\n  class  interests  which 
t ley  think  are  more  important  than  the  national  interests. 

I remier’s  Great  Betrayal 

Chamberlain’s  great  betrayal  was  directed  not  only  against 
Czechoslovakia  which  has  been  delivered  up  to  Hitler,  but  also 
against  France,  which  international  Fascism  would  isolate  in 
crder  to  destroy  it  next. 

It  is  directed  towards  Republican  Spain  which  they  wish  to 
siare  Czechoslovakia’s  fate. 

It  is  directed  against  the  small  countries  which  predatory 
Governments  want  to  inflame. 

It  is  directed  against  democracy  and  social  progress  which 
tiey  wish  to  destroy  as  much  in  Britain  as  in  France  and 
e sewhere. 

It  is  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union  in  which  the  workers 
c f all  lands  and  the  small  States,  whose  existence  is  threatened, 
s^e  the  bulwark  of  peace  in  the  world. 

The  Munich  betrayal  has  not  saved  peace;  on  the  contrary, 
i has  endangered  it  in  striking  a blow  at  the  unity  of  peaceful 
f Drees  in  all  lands  and  in  encouraging  the  Fascists  to  increase 
t leir  demands,  since  they  believe  themselves  to  be  supported  by 
reactionary  circles  in  the  different  countries. 

But  the  shameful  Munich  dictates,  on  which  Hitler  and 
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Mussolini  cynically  congratulate  themselves,  was  only  arrived 
at  after  provocation  that  must  be  denounced  before  the  civilised 
world. 

Whitewashing  the  Fascists 

Mobilisation  in  France  and  Britain  was  used  to  terrify  the 
population;  to  increase  fear  of  war  into  a paroxysm;  to  have 
the  betrayal  of  peace  accepted  as  a relief. 

While  in  all  countries  working  people  know  that  the  word 
“ Fascism  ” is  synoymous  with  slavery  and  war  ; while  they 
have  shown  their  wish  not  to  give  way  to  the  war  blackmail  of 
the  Berlin  and  Rome  Governments,  Chamberlain  and  Daladier 
have  tried  with  the  Munich  betrayal  to  let  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
look  as  though  they  have  made  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  peace, 
although  everything  has  been  given  to  them. 

At  the  same  time,  to  conceal  their  betrayal  of  the  cause  of 
peace,  the  Munich  capitulators  have  organised  an  abominable 
campaign  against  the  proved  defenders  of  peace,  accusing  them 
of  wanting  war. 

Could  Have  Been  Stopped 

For  more  than  two  years,  with  indescribable  suffering,  the 
Spanish  people  have  been  defending  their  freedom  and  their 
country  against  the  Fascist  invaders:  in  spite  of  the  policy  of 
so-called  non-intervention  they  are  resisting  victoriously  armies 
with  superior  equipment;  in  Rome  and  Berlin  Fascism  despairs 
of  breaking  the  resistance  of  Republican  Spain — but  the  Munich 
capitulators  are  now  preparing  to  make  Spain  a new  Czecho- 
slovakia and  deliver  it  up  to  Mussolini  and  Hitler. 

The  Munich  betrayal  could  have  been  stopped  if  all 
working-class  forces  had  been  united  in  a single  struggle  for 
bread,  liberty  and  peace. 

The  Munich  betrayal  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
numerous  and  pressing  appeals  for  unity  of  action  made  by  the 
Communist  International  had  not  been  rejected  by  the  Socialist 
International. 

Declarations  and  Acts 

The  Munich  betrayal  could  have  been  prevented  if  all  inter- 
national workers’  organisations  had  been  grouped  in  a single 
front  of  struggle,  and  if  the  affiliation  of  the  Soviet  trade  unions 
to  the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  had  not  been 
rejected  by  the  reactionary  leaders  of  that  organisation. 

The  Munich  betrayal  could  have  been  prevented  if  the 
resolutions  of  the  Socialist  International  and  the  I.F.T.U.,  which 
in  spite  of  everything  declared  against  Fascism,  had  been  applied; 
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i there  had  not  been  at  all  times  a contradiction  between 
declarations  and  acts. 

The  Munich  betrayal,  which  will  remain  the  shame  of  all 
v'ho  have  approved  it,  shows  the  desire  of  big  business  to  support 
an  offensive  against  the  working  masses  in  all  lands,  to  destroy 
s )cial  gains,  destroy  democratic  liberties  and  impose  a policy  of 
eislavement  and  war. 

Proletarians  of  all  lands,  whose  means  of  existence  is 
threatened  by  Fascism,  unite,  because  your  victorious 
resistance  depends  on  your  unity. 

Workers,  Communists  and  Socialists,  struggle  together 
against  your  common  enemy. 

F eace  Is  Not  Lost 

Despite  the  Munich  betrayal,  the  cause  of  peace  is  not  lost. 
A lready  in  all  lands  the  anger  of  the  people  is  mounting  against 
tliis  betrayal.  Everywhere  the  peace-loving  forces  who,  as 
President  Roosevelt  says,  constitute  the  great  majority  of 
humanity,  see  in  the  Soviet  Union,  always  faithful  to  its  engage- 
ments, the  great  hope  of  civilisation  and  peace. 

What  is  to  be  done  now  is  to  organise  these  forces, 
which,  if  they  stay  united,  are  unbeatable,  both  from  the 
material  and  moral  point  of  view.  Unhappy  be  those  who 
try  to  oppose  this  indispensable  unity  on  the  result  of  which 
the  workers  must  concentrate  without  rest  and  without 
respite. 

Workers,  peasants,  intellectuals,  men  and  women,  young 
aid  old,  partisans  of  liberty  and  peace,  struggle  shoulder  to 
slioulder  for  the  defence  of  your  social  gains  and  your  liberties, 
a id  by  so  doing  show  the  way  to  those  who  do  not  want  Fascist 
si  avery. 

Struggle  for  the  defence  of  peace  by  defending  Republican 
Slain  whose  every  day  of  resistance  is  a victory  over  the  Munich 
d ctates. 

V'^hat  It  Means 

All  on  guard  to  prevent  a new  crime;  no  foreign  inter- 
V mtion  in  Spam;  Spain  for  the  Spaniards.  This  is  the  rallying 
c y of  all  partisans  of  peace  who  want  to  see  the  invading 
C ermans  and  Italians  removed  from  Spanish  territory. 

Throughout  the  towns  and  villages  of  our  countries,  facing 
tl  e capitulators  and  betrayers  of  Munich,  the  workers  must  fight 
tl  e great  battle  for  peace. 

The  struggle  for  peace  involves  the  lining  up  of  people  in 
a 1 countries  against  those  who  want  to  annihilate  the  Spanish 
Republic  after  having  sold  Czechoslovakia  to  Fascism.  The 
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struggle_  for  peace  means  uniting  the  broadest  sections  of  the 
people  in  a vast  action  of  solidarity  for  the  Spanish  people, 
whose  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  only  equalled  by  its  heroism. 

The  struggle  for  peace  means  compelling  the  Governments, 
through  the  widest  popular  action  of  the  people,  to : — 

(1)  Force  the  effective  withdrawal  of  Italian  and 
German  troops  from  Spain. 

(2)  To  apply  sanctions  to  the  Fascist  aggressors. 

(3)  End  the  blockade  of  Republican  Spain  to  which  the 
rights  of  international  law  must  be  granted. 

Raise  Your  Voices 

To  this  noble  task  we  call  the  workers.  They  will  know 
how  to  utilise  all  the  methods  in  their  powers  to  repulse  the 
forces  of  social  reaction  and  war  and  to  give  by  their  unity  a 
signal  for  the  gathering  together  of  the  largest  possible  groupings 
of  the  people. 

At  the  first  attempt  of  the  men  of  Munich  to  do  to  Spain 
what  they  have  already  done  to  Czechoslovakia  popular  protest 
must  raise  its  voice  everywhere,  firm  and  resolute,  determined 
to  stop  at  nothing  to  prevent  this  new  crime  against  peace. 

Against  the  treason  and  the  issue  of  Munich;  for  peace  and 
dignity,  and  the  independence  of  peoples;  for  the  defence  of 
democracy  and  social  progress;  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  we 
call  you  to  struggle  with  all  your  forces.  We  urge  you  to  insist 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  International  and  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Trade  Unions  call  an  international 
conference  (which,  ignoring  the  interests  of  the  world  of  Labour, 
they  have  so  far  refused  to  do)  with  the  object  of  organising 
struggles  against  Fascism,  against  war,  for  the  defence  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  to  save  Spain  and  peace. 

Unite  to  Win  Peace 

Let  the  forces  of  peace  be  organised  from  the  smallest 
village  to  the  biggest  city;  let  each  country  realise  the  unity  of 
all  defenders  of  peace;  let  defence  of  heroic  Spain  everywhere 
be  organised;  let  the  growing  solidarity  with  Spain,  to  whom 
must  be  given  bread,  clothing,  etc.,  be  made  to  triumph. 

No!  Fascism  will  not  pass;  the  forces  of  war  will  not 
triumph  over  the  forces  of  peace.  The  people  of  France, 
Britain,  of  the  United  States,  supporting  the  Soviet  Union, 
constitute  a force  for  peace  which  can  draw  in  the  small 
States  and  give  confidence  to  sacrificed  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  martyred  peoples  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

Men  and  women  of  good  will,  unite  to  win  the  great  battle 
of  peace. 
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■ The  statement  is  signed  by:  — 

B M.  Thorez,  for  the  French  Communist  Party. 

H.  Pollitt,  for  the  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

J.  Diaz  and  Dolores  Ibarurri  (Pasionaria),  for  Spain. 
Klement  Gottwald  for  the  Czech  Communist  Party. 
Earl  Browder,  for  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.A. 
Wilhelm  Pieck,  for  the  German  Communist  Party. 

P.  Ercoli,  for  the  Italian  Communist  Party. 

X.  Relecom,  for  the  Belgian  Communist  Party. 
Humbert  Droz,  for  the  Swiss  Communist  Party. 
Linderot,  for  the  Swedish  Communist  Party. 

Tim  Buck,  for  the  Canadian  Communist  Party. 

October  11,  1938. 


THE  BRITISH  BATTALION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

BRIGADE 

“ The  last  300  men  of  the  British  Battalion  of  the  Inter- 
nitional  Brigade  have  returned  from  Spain  with  the  applause  of 
e ^ery  intelligent,  progressive  man  and  woman  ringing  in  their  ears. 

“The  British  people  are  proud  of  these  men.  They  have 
p 'oved  that  the  real  people  of  Britain,  the  best  people  of  Britain, 
si  and  as  firmly  as  ever  for  liberty  and  dcmiocracy. 

“ They  have  strengthened  traditions  passed  by  British  people 
d )wn  the  centuries — traditions  that  have  always  meant  a ceaseless 
fi  »ht  for  freedom  and  justice  wherever  freedom  and  justice  were 
tl  reatened.  And  in  fighting  for  freedom  in  Spain,  they  have 
fought  also  for  freedom  in  Britain  and  all  the  world. 

Changed  Front 

“ But  the  task  of  the  British  Battalion  is  not  yet  done.  The 
rren  of  the  Battalion  have  merely  changed  fronts.  Their  presence 
ir  Britain,  their  hard-won  experience,  disciplined  enthusiasm  and 
unfailing  courage  will  enormously  strengthen  the  entire  Labour 
and  progressive  movement. 

“ We  ask  everyone  to  give  these  men  the  practical  help  that 
w 11  not  only  be  a well-deserved  recognition  of  the  glorious  work 
tt  ey  have  done  abroad,  but  will  also  enable  them  to  coAtinue  that 
w ?rk  at  home. 

“ Many  of  them  need  jobs.  Will  you  help  to  find  them 
W)rk?  Nearly  all  of  them  need  assistance  for  themselves  and 
their  families  until  they  find  their  feet  again  in  this  country  where 
they  left  security,  work,  home,  to  aid  the  Spanish  people.  Give 
them  that  assistance;  it  is  your  greeting  to  brave  men  and  your 
di  ty  to  a great  cause. 
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“ The  men  of  the  British  Battalion  will  be  m the  very  front 
of  the  fight  to  change  the  policy  of  the  National  Government  to- 
wards Spain.  In  their  final  message  to  Dr.  Negrin,  Prime 
Minister  of  Spain,  they  said: 

“ ‘ We  realise  our  responsibility.  We  know  that  the  foreign 
invasion  of  Spain  is  only  made  possible  by  the  reactionary  policy 
of  Chamberlain.  Chamberlain  will  go.  All  the  efforts  of  our 
battalion  will  be  concentrated  towards  this  end.  You  will  win  the 
battle.  Of  that  we  have  no  doubt. 

“ ‘ It  will  be  our  task  to  see  that  the  victory  is  a speedy  one, 
by  supplying  you  with  arms  and  food  and  securing  the  withdrawal 
of  all  supplies  from  the  fascist  aggressors.’ 

“ Into  that  campaign,  and  the  campaign  for  a peace  front  of 
democratic  States  against  fascist  attacks,  into  that  fight  with  every 
ounce  of  energy  will  go  not  only  the  efforts  of  the  British 
Battalion,  but  also  the  combined  forces  of  the  peace  and  demo- 
cratic movement  in  Britain.  That  way  lies  victory  for  the  Spanish 
people  and  for  the  peoples  of  the  world.” 

Central  Committee,  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

December  16,  1938. 

CRUSADE  MANIFESTO 

The  defence  of  the  lives  and  livelihood  of  the  people  of 
Britain  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  to-day.  The  people  must  be 
protected  against  poverty;  democracy  and  peace  must  be  safe- 
guarded. 

But  Britain  is  ruled  by  a handful  of  rich  men,  headed  by 
Chamberlain,  who  does  not  speak  for  .the  people,  but  for  the 
millionaires.  After  the  Munich  Agreement  and  the  handing  over 
of  Czecholovakia  to  Fascism,  Chamberlain  promised  peace  and 
security.  But  what  are  the  realities  of  his  alliance  with  Hitler? 

At  Home 

More  unemployment. 

Renewed  demands  for  cuts  in  social  services  and  “sacrifices” 
from  the  people. 

More  armaments,  but  the  same  fatal  pro-Fascist  policy. 

Threats  to  steal  away  our  liberties  and  to  impose  the  Hitler 
system  in  Britain  itself. 

Abroad 

New  war  threats  by  Fascism  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  by 
Hitler  in  Eastern  Europe,  Mussolini  against  France,  the  plunder 
of  China  by  Japan. 


The  bombing  and  seizure  by  Franco  and  his  allies  of  more 
British  ships  and  a renewed  attempt  to  starve  and  bomb  Spain 
into  submission. 

Alliance  with  the  Dictators  has  not  brought  peace.  It  has 
orought  shame  and  dishonour  to  Britain  and  has  plunged  the 
A'orld  deeper  than  ever  in  war  and  thieats  of  war.  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Spain  and  China.  This  is  the  story  of  1938, 

Unless  Chamberlain  is  defeated,  1939  will  be  a year  of  hard- 
ship and  deadly  anxiety  for  the  people  of  Britain;  the  Chamber- 
lain  brand  of  “peace”  is  encouraging  war  and  destroying 
prosperity. 

Unemployment  is  up  by  half  a million  in  12  months,  manu- 
factures and  exports  are  declining.  The  slump  is  growing  and 
wages  are  threatened.  What  does  Chamberlain  do  about  it?  He 
puts  more  British  men  and  women  out  of  work  by  turning  over 
British  markets  in  Europe  and  China  to  Fascism. 

National  interests  are  sacrificed,  but  the  friends  of 
Chamberlain  are  satisfied  because  dividends  continue  to  flow  into 
their  pockets  from  all  corners  of  the  globe. 

Chamberlain  is  plotting  to  turn  over  to  Fascism  British  de- 
fences as  well  as  British  markets.  Having  given  Hitler  the 
fortresses  of  Czechoslovakia,  Chamberlain  now  wants  Mussolini 
to  have  Spain  and  to  control  the  Mediterranean. 

He  is  trying  to  double-cross  France,  and  is  deliberately 
weakening  this  friendly  democratic  people  whose  fate  is  bound  up 
with  our  own. 

All  the  millions  spent  on  arms  will  not  save  us  if  the 
Chamberlain  policy  continues,  if  the  value  of  the  guns,  airplanes 
and  ships  is  destroyed  by  the  policy  of  giving  away  the  vital  in- 
terests of  British  defence  to  Fascism. 

Under  Chamberlain,  Britain  has  become  weaker  and  Fascism 
stronger.  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  have  done  this 
deliberately. 

They  are  undermining  democracy  everywhere. 

They  want  to  do  to  the  British  people  what  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  have  done  to  the  Germans  and  Italians. 

They  want  to  destroy  the  Labour  movement. 

They  want  to  make  Fascism  stronger  so  that  it  can  attack 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  land  of  Socialism,  w^here  the  people  rule. 

The  situatioii  worsens  day  by  day.  The  time  has  come  for 
action,  for  all  the  opponents  of  Chamberlain  to  act  together  and 
to  fight  for  the  return  of  a Government  which  will: — 

Provide  work  and  wages  and  help  the  distressed  areas,  agri- 
culture and  fishing;  extend  the  social  services  and  schemes  of 
housing  and  public  works;  give  the  young  people  a chance. 
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Defend  the  British  people  from  Fascist  aggression  by  joining 
hands  with  the  people  of  France,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Bring  peace  to  Spain  by  restoring  the  international  rights 
of  the  Spanish  Government. 

End  profiteering  and  corruption  in  the  supply  of  Britain's 
arms  by  the  nationalisation  of  the  armaments  industry. 

Defend  British  liberties  and  extend  them  to  the  countries  of 
the  Empire. 

Chamberlain  must  go!  The  cry  echoes  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  message  of  the  by-elections, 
the  new  unity  revealing  a majority  of  the  people  against  the 
Government. 

Within  the  Labour  Party  the  demand  for  unity  grows  ever 
stronger.  The  Liberal  Party  has  declared  ofiicially  for 
co-operation  with  other  parties.  Serious  opposition  to  Chamber- 
lain’s pro-Fascist  policy  is  developing  within  the  Conservative 
Party,  and  is  voiced  by  influential  Conservatives  such  as  Eden 
and  Churchill. 


Never  was  the  movement  against  Chamberlain  so  widespread. 
Agreement  between  those  who  oppose  his  policy  would  mean  his 
speedy  defeat. 

Let  the  great  Labour  movement  of  Britain,  confident  of  its 
j strength  and  sure  of  its  purpose,  co-operate  with  all  opponents 

of  Chamberlain’s  policy  to  sweep  the  miscalled  “ National  ’* 
) i Government  out  of  office,  and  replace  it  by  a Government  pledged 
to  democracy  and  social  advance,  the  defence  of  the  people,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  a real  policy  of  peace. 

I Make  common  cause  against  Chamberlain,  the  enemy  of  the 

people ! That  is  the  way  forward ! 

Central  Committee,  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

January  14,  1939. 

SPAIN 

The  struggle  against  Fascism  in  Spain  is  reaching  the  most 
critical  point  since  July,  1936. 

Through  the  deliberate  violation  of  Mussolini’s  own  agree- 
ment with  Chamberlain  on  the  question  of  volunteers  and  non- 
intervention, there  has  been  an  unprecedented  concentration 
of  Italian  tanks,  heavy  artillery,  bombers  and  infantry  against 
the  forces  of  the  Spanish  People’s  Army. 

The  Italian  offensive  is  the  responsibility  of  Chamberlain. 
The  shame  of  Spain’s  agony  and  sacrifice  is  with  the  British 
people  for  tolerating  Chamberlain’s  policy. 

Mussolini  has  only  dared  to  commit  this  crime  against 
humanity  because  of  the  policy  of  Chamberlain. 
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Whatever  else  happened  during  the  Rome  conversations,  it 
is  now  clear  that  Chamberlain  must  have  given  his  complete 
assent  to  Mussolini’s  demand  for  unrestricted  intervention  in 
Spain,  at  the  same  time  as  he  promised  Mussolini  that  the 
Spanish  people  will  not  receive  any  arms  or  airplanes  from 
Britain  or  France. 

But  the  last  word  rests  with  the  people  of  Britain  and 
especially  the  Labour  movement. 

From  the  trade  unions  of  Republican  Spain  has  come  a 
call— “ Help  Us.” 

The  appeal  states:  — 

“ Before  Europe  we  declare  oui’  determination  to  resist 
and  our  absolute  faith  in  victory.  Workers  and  free  men 
of  Europe!  Show  by  immediate  and  effective  action  your 
solidarity  with  the  Spanish  people  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  for  the  cause  of  all  people.” 

This  call  cannot  pass  unheard.  Remembering  their  own 
brave  struggles  for  democratic  rights  and  liberties,  the  people 
of  Britain  must  respond. 

It  is  “ Backs  to  the  wall  ” in  Spam.  As  you  read  this, 
men,  women  and  children  are  being  killed,  making  a stand  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  before  in  world  history. 

We  call  upon  every  Labour  man  and  democrat,  every  man 
and  woman  who  believes  in  liberty  and  justice,  to  take  their 
place  now  in  the  greatest  mobilisation  against  Chamberlain 
and  for  Spain  that  has  ever  been  seen. 

Organise  indoor  and  outdoor  demonstrations  of  solidarity 
with  the  Spanish  people,  and  meetings  and  solidarity  action  in 
the  factories.  Ask  for  emergency  meetings  of  all  Trades  and 
Labour  Councils  to  consider  how  best  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
the  Spanish  trade  unions. 

Ask  the  National  Council  of  Labour  to  organise  the  full 
power  of  the  British  people  to  secure:  — 

Arms  for  Spain. 

Guns,  Tanks  and  Airplanes. 

Food  for  Spain. 

If  every  organisation  in  the  Labour  movement,  Peace  Coun- 
cils, Aid  Spain  Committees,  now  makes  a supreme  effort,  the 
Italian  offensive  can  be  defeated. 

In  Spain  they  are  dying  for  the  cause  of  all  the  people. 
Let  Britain  respond  and  save  Spain  and  themselves. 

Republican  Spain  calls  now  in  all  its  heroism,  grandeur, 
agony  and  self-sacrifice,  to  each  and  all  of  us  in  Britain,  to 
make  such  efforts  that,  alongside  those  which  its  people  are 
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making  against  such  terrible  military  odds,  the  victory  over 
Fascism  can  be  secured. 

Central  Committee,  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

January  17,  1939. 

THE  CRIPPS  MEMORANDUM 

The  widespread  response  given  to  the  Cripps  Memorandum 
from  all  sections  of  the  Labour  and  Democratic  movement  is  the 
clearest  expression  of  the  deep-seated  anxiety  felt  as  to  where  the 
policy  of  the  official  Labour  leaders  is  taking  the  movement. 

It  is  recognised  by  every  active  local  Labour  Party  worker 
that  the  issues  raised  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  are  not  personal  and 
self-centred,  but  are  vital  for  the  whole  future  of  Labour  and 
the  people  of  Britain. 

Because  of  this  we  hope  that  every  member  of  the  Labour 
movement  will  carefully  study  the  reply  of  the  Labour  Party  to 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps’  memorandum. 

Blind  to  the  Facts 

It  seems  incredible  that  responsible  leaders  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  Labour  movements  in  the  world  can  be  so  blind  to  the 
facts  of  the  present  situation  that  it  can  descend  to  deliberate 
misrepresentation  of  the  issues  involved  and  wilful  deception  as 
to  the  future. 

It  is  incredible  that  at  this  critical  stage  in  the  scene, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  can  consciously  endeavour  to 
keep  the  movement  on  that  path  which  can  lead  to  the 
triumph  of  Fascism  in  Britain  as  it  did  in  Germany. 

The  Labour  Party  issues  its  statement  on  the  very  day  when 
Sir  John  Anderson  announces  that  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  12 
dictators  in  the  main  centres  of  the  country. 

This  is  being  done  at  the  moment  when  people  are  being  told 
that  Chamberlain’s  policy  means  peace  in  our  time. 

The  Labour  Party  statement  is  issued  at  a moment  when 
event  after  event  makes  it  clearer  that  Chamberlain’s  policy 
is  preparing  the  way  for  the  advance  of  Fascism  in  Britain— 
and  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  Labour  Movement  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

What  Cripps  Stands  For. 

The  essence  of  the  Cripps  Memorandum,  alleges  the  Labour 
Party  statement,  is  that  it  invites  the  Labour  Party,  in  view  of  the 
international  crisis,  to  become  a Liberal  Party.  The  Labour  Party 
declines  his  invitation. 

Cripps  has  made  plain  in  unmistakable  words  what  he  is 
fighting  for:  — 
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“ A strong,  virile,  fighting  Labour  Party,  leading  a 
Government  of  progress; 

Chamberlain  and  his  satellites  thrown  into  the  limbo  of 
the  forgotten  past; 

the  Popular  Front  in  France  re-energised  and 
strengthened; 

a friendly  and  helpful  Russia  in  co-operation  with 
France  and  England; 

the  United  States  sympathetic  because  its  faith  in  Eng- 
land has  been  revived; 

a true  international  democratic  front,  based  upon  a re- 
vitalised British  democracy; 

a new  hope  for  the  unemployed,  the  wage-earner,  the 
housewife  and  the  children,  born  of  the  realisation  that  the 
great  British  democracy,  alive  to  its  urgent  dangers,  has  at 
last  decided  TO  ACT  and  to  end  the  age  of  reaction  and  the 
dangers  of  Fascism  in  our  country,” 

This  is  what  matters;  and  no  side-tracking  of  the  issue  on  to 
arithmetical  calculations  as  to  what  will  happen  at  some 
problematic  General  Election  to  be  determined  at  Chamberlain's 
pleasure  can  alter  the  fact. 

It  is  now  that  we  have  to  act;  now  that  we  have  to  wring 
changes  in  policy  from  this  reactionary  Government;  now  that  we 
have  to  rally  together  all  the  forces  in  opposition  to  Chamberlain. 

It  is  now  that  we  have  to  generate  the  activity  and  power  that 
alone  gives  the  guarantee  of  defeating  Chamberlain  in  a General 
Election  that  the  will  of  the  people  can  force  on  the  Government. 

Disillusionment  with  Chamberlain’s  policy  grows  stronger  in 
Britain  every  day;  it  is  reflected  in  developments  in  France;  it 
finds  an  echo  in  the  speeches  of  Roosevelt. 

Millions  of  people  are  awakening  to  political  thought  and 
activity  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives;  within  the  historic  Liberal 
and  Tory  Parties,  serious  opposition  to  the  whole  basic  policy  of 
Chamberlain  is  crystallising. 

The  struggle  in  Spain  is  now  understood  by  millions  as  the 
key  question  in  the  issue  of  world  peace  or  war. 

Acting  As  a Brake 

The  people  want  to  fight  Chamberlain  now;  not  by  polite 
Parliamentary  speeches  and  pious  declarations  of  Party  dogma, 
but  by  every  form  of  immediate  political  and  industrial  action 
that  lies  open  to  them. 

Instead  of  welcoming,  stimulating  and  directing  these 
desires.  Transport  House  deliberately  and  consciously  acts  as 
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a brake  which  prevents  the  full  force  of  the  people's  power 
from  being  exerted. 

The  more  formal  offer  to  accept  the  co-operation  of  all  who 
accept  Labour’s  programme  and  aims  is  only  the  screen  to  cover 
up  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  its  own  policy,  Labour  has  not  been 
able  to  organise  in  a positive  direction  all  the  growing  disillusion- 
ment and  Left  opinion  in  the  country. 

The  result  of  the  East  Norfolk  by-election  is  a most  salutary 
warning  in  this  connection.  Chamberlain  personally  intervened 
to  ensure  that  there  would  be  no  split  in  the  Tory  vote. 

Is  Labour  to  continue  to  be  blind  to  this  warning?  Cannot 
we  now  organise  the  people’s  forces  in  such  a way  that  there  will 
be  no  more  divisions  in  the  votes  registered  against  Chamberlain? 

It  is  pertinent  to  remind  the  leaders  of  Transport  House  of 
their  own  leading  article  in  the  Daily  Herald  of  November  3, 
written  in  connection  with  the  Municipal  Election  results : — 

“ Great  working-class  towns  in  the  English  provinces 
have  passed  out  of  Labour  control,  despite  the  rise  in  un- 
employment and  the  increased  need  for  defending  all 
municipal  services  against  an  ‘ economy  ’ attack.  , . . Nor 
are  its  implications  in  terms  of  national  politics  altogether 
cheerful.” 

The  Communist  Party  has  never  advocated  the  formation  of 
a popular  Democratic  Government,  in  which  the  Labour  Party 
was  not  the  dominant  force.  Neither  have  we  had  in  mind  only 
some  form  of  electoral  pact  between  prominent  individual  leaders 
who  are  opposed  to  Chamberlain. 

Heart  in  Factories 

The  heart  of  the  popular  mass  movement  against  Chamber- 
lain  is  in  the  factories  and  trade  unions.  This  is  where  the 
strongest  expressions  of  hostility  to  Chamberlain’s  policy  have 
been  witnessed,  especially  the  actions  now  being  taken  to  obtain 
arms  for  Spain. 

Such  a popular  mass  movement  can  be  organised  around  a 
common  programme  of  definite  measures  for  securing  a better  life 
for  the  majority  of  the  people,  both  employed  and  unemployed, 
for  the  preservation  of  our  democratic  rights  and  liberties,  and  for 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Such  a movement  involves  no  compromises  on  basic  political 
principles,  no  giving  up  of  the  independence  of  any  of  the  parties 
who  form  such  a combination.  The  proposals  advanced  are 
in  no  way  an  abandonment  of  Socialism,  but,  in  the  conditions 
of  the  moment,  are  the  immediate  stage  in  the  advance  to  any 
future  conquest  of  power  and  the  establishment  of  Socialism. 
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The  Communist  Party  supports  with  all  its  energy  the 
proposal  for  the  formation  of  a common  movement  against 
iThamberlain,  because  we  have  confidence  in  the  people  who 
nake  up  the  Labour  movement  of  this  country.  We  know  their 
jxperience,  their  capability  for  leadershi])  and  power. 

Time  presses.  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Chamberlain  do  not 
vvait,  they  act  ! And  with  what  unity  tliey  act — at  Munich,  at 
fiome! 

Labour  must  act,  too,  and  with  the  same  unity.  Labour 
nust  take  the  lead  in  organising  the  forces  against  Chamberlain, 
or  unless  it  does,  then  the  generations  of  struggle  and  sacrifice 
:>f  those  who  built  the  Labour  movement  are  gravely  threatened. 

VIorrisoii’s  Words 

We  suggest  that  the  Labour  movement  might  well  ponder 
3ver  the  words  of  Herbert  Morrison,  who,  in  attacking  the  Lon- 
lon  Co-operative  Society  in  the  February  issue  of  the  London 
Mews,  stated: 

“ Its  general  tendency  is  one  of  a careful  separateness 

and  aloofness.  And  if  the  final  triumph  of  democracy  is  to 

come,  separatism  and  aloofness  really  will  not  do.” 

These  words  seem  to  fit  a great  deal  more  aptly  to  the 
ittitude  of  the  Labour  Party,  of  which  Herbert  Morrison  is  one 
3f  the  leaders,  in  its  frantic  efforts  to  perpetuate  separateness  and 
iloofness  in  face  of  the  greatest  crisis  which  the  people  of  this 
:ountry  in  general,  and  the  Labour  movement  in  particular,  have 
iver  faced. 

IVhat  To  Do 

The  main  responsibility  for  the  present  international  situation 
•ests  upon  Hitler,  but  Chamberlain  is  his  chief  ally.  He  it  was 
vho  organised  the  Munich  betrayal  and  the  present  Italian 
offensive  in  Catalonia,  and  who,  unless  he  is  defeated,  will 
Drganise  the  betrayal  of  the  British  people. 

Let  the  Labour  movement,  in  considering  the  statement  of 
he  Labour  Party,  remember  also  that  those  now  so  loudly 
jrofessing  Socialism  are  those  who  supported  non-intervention 
n Spain  for  a year;  who  refused  to  organise  the  united  mass 
novement  against  Chamberlain  after  the  betrayal  of  Austria, 
vhen  he  could  have  been  defeated;  who  wished  him  God-speed 
3n  his  visit  to  Munich. 

We  ask,  in  the  light  of  these  unassailable  facts,  reinforced 
?y  the  bankruptcy  of  leadership  as  revealed  in  the  official  Labour 
^arty  statement,  that  every  member  of  the  Labour,  Trade  Union, 
ind  Co-operative  movement,  sh.all  now  work  as  never  before  in 
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their  lives,  to  strengthen  the  fight  for  a united  Labour  movement 
and  support  for  the  Cripps  Memorandum,  his  reinstatement  into 
the  leadership  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  the  immediate  calling  of 
an  emergency  Labour  Party  Conference  to  take  all  the  essential 
steps  to  defend  the  lives  and  livelihood  of  the  British  people. 

Central  Committee,  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

February,  1939. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

This  time  of  crisis  calls  for  resolute  action  that  can  yet  save 
peace  and  prevent  disaster  overwhelming  the  world. 

The  Fascist  armies  assisted  by  Chamberlain,  and  the  Munich 
Agreement,  and  the  recognition  of  Franco,  are  trampling 
independence  and  freedom  underfoot. 

Austria,  Spain,  Czechoslovakia — all  suffer  under  the  Fascist 
terror.  Rumania,  with  the  jackboot  at  her  borders,  sends  out 
an  urgent  call  for  aid. 

France  is  threatened,  encircled  by  Fascist  enemies, 
Britain  is  threatened — Goering  already  boasts  of  how  easily 
Fascist  planes  will  bomb  British  towns. 

This  offensive  of  Fascism  must  and  can  be  stopped  now. 
The  immediate  formation  of  a peace  front  of  Britain,  France, 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  achieve  this. 

The  Munich  policy  has  led  us  to  the  terribly  urgent  position 
we  face  at  this  moment. 

Drive  Chamberlain  From  Office 

The  people  of  Britain  must  act  now,  and  drive  from  office 
Chamberlain  and  those  associated  with  him — those  who  have 
destroyed  collective  security,  whose  “ defence  ” pretensions  are 
a mockery  when  they  give  to  the  enemies  of  the  people  of 
Europe,  new  great  masses  of  war  material  and  economic 
resources  which  strengthen  them  for  new  acts  of  aggression. 

Chamberlain’s  speech  in  Birmingham  was  deliberately 
conceived  to  create  the  illusion  that  he  is  prepared  to  make  a 
stand  against  Fascism. 

Do  not  be  deceived.  Chamberlain  is  still  against  a Peace 
Front,  and  makes  no  effort  to  bring  about  its  immediate 
formation. 

Collective  security,  through  unity  with  Britain,  France, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.A.,  is  the  sure  way  to  check 
the  barbarities  of  Fascism,  and  save  the  peace  of  the  world. 
But  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham,  like  his  associate,  Simon, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  refuses  to  declare  for  unity  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  greatest  Power  for  peace  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  test.  Without  the  closest  unity  with  the  Soviet 
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Jnion,  there  can  be  no  question  of  a policy  that  will  preserve 
5eace  and  check  Fascist  aggression. 

^abour  Movement  Can  Avert  Danger 

In  such  a situation — a situation  which  can  brook  no  delay, 
he  greatest  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Labour  movement. 
Phis  country  and  Europe  must  be  saved  from  the  danger  that 
hreatens.  The  Labour  movement  can  save  it — but  only  by  a 
•esolute  policy  that  will  gather  around  it  all  those  forces  in 
he  country  that  desire  peace,  and  are  prepared  to  take  a firm 
itand  against  Fascism. 

Let  Labour  speak  to-day  in  the  House  of  Commons — speak 
‘or  the  people  of  Britain — the  people  of  Europe. 

Let  Labour  demand  and  force  the  resignation  of 
Ihamberlain. 

Let  Labour  declare  it  will  form  a Government  of  the  People 
n co-operation  with  those  who  genuinely  desire  a policy  of 
3eace  and  progress,  a policy  based  on  unity  with  the  Soviet 
iJnion,  with  France  and  America. 

A bold  resolute  lead  is  the  need  of  the  moment.  Before  it 
is  too  late,  let  those  who  have  the  opportunity  rise  to  the 
■esponsibility  history  has  placed  upon  them. 

Chamberlain  must  go. 

Organise  a Peace  Front  with  Britain,  France,  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A People’s  Government  must  take  power. 

Only  thus  can  we  end  the  crisis  and  menace  of  war.  Only 
bus  can  we  save  this  country  and  Europe  from  disaster. 

Central  Committee,  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

March  20,  1939. 

“ HISTORY  OF  THE  C.P.S.U.” 

1.  The  publication  of  the  History  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  (Bolsheviks)  is  an  important  event,  not 
only  for  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  bui  for  the  working  class 
;ind  the  people  of  every  country. 

This  History,  authorised  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  product  of  the 
eareful  thought  and  work  of  the  greatest  masters  of  scientific 
socialism  at  the  present  day.  They  set  themselves  the  task  of 
“ clearly  demonstrating  the  strength  and  significance  of 
Marxist-Leninist  theory,  which  scientifically  reveals  the  laws 
of  social  development,  of  the  theory  which  teaches  how  to 
utilise  these  laws  as  a guide  to  the  revolutionary  action  of 
the  proletariat:  the  theory  which,  like  all  science,  is 
constantly  developing  and  improving,  and  which  does  not 
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fear  to  replace  this  or  that  obsolete  thesis  or  conclusion  by 

theses  or  conclusions  which  represent  new  historical 

conditions.” 

2.  In  this  scientific  history  there  is  brought  together  the 
entire  gigantic  experience  of  the  struggles  of  the  Bolsheviks  over 
a period  of  forty  years.  It  is  a record  of  the  creation  of  the 
Bolshevik  Party,  of  its  growth  and  struggles,  its  victories  and 
defeats,  to  the  final  victory  establishing  socialism  over  one-sixth 
of  the  globe. 

It  is  the  story  of  how  the  C.P.S.U.  grew  and  gained  strength 
in  a fight  over  fundamental  principles  against  the  pro-capitalist 
influences  inside  the  working-class  movement  inside  the  Party: 
of  how  the  C.P.S.U.  gained  strength  and  was  steeled  in  struggle 
against  the  enemies  of  the  working  class  and  of  the  people — 
against  landlords^  capitalists,  kulaks,  wreckers,  spies  and  agents 
of  the  capitalist  Powers. 

It  covers  the  history  of  three  revolutions;  the  bourgeois- 
democratic  revolution  of  1905,  of  March,  1917,  and  the  Socialist 
revolution  of  November,  1917;  of  the  overthrow  of  Tsarism  and 
of  landlord  and  capitalist  class  rule,  of  civil  war  and  armed 
intervention,  of  the  defeat  of  the  fourteen  capitalist  Powers  who 
twenty  years  ago  made  war  upon  the  Soviets. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  fight  for  Socialism  waged  by  the 
workers  and  peasants  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  transformation 
of  a backward  country  in  the  teeth  of  opposition,  the  elimination 
of  the  kulaks,  the  adoption  of  collective  farming  by  millions  of 
small  peasant  owners,  the  abolition  of  unemployment,  the 
creation  of  a socialist  state. 

It  is  not  a “ history  ” in  the  usual  limited  sense  of  the  term, 
but  a study  of  how  history  is  made,  of  Marxism  in  action.  Here 
we  see  the  dynamic  power  of  the  new  rising  force,  guided  in  its 
development  by  a theoretical  understanding  of  what  has  taken 
place  and  what  is  about  to  take  place.  Here  we  see  the  vast 
experience  of  the  C.P.S.U.,  a party  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  known,  brought  together,  explained  and  generalised. 

3.  From  this  study  of  how  the  Bolsheviks  solved  their 
problems  in  each  given  historical  situation,  we  can  learn  to  use 
the  same  method  and  apply  it  to  the  solution  of  our  problems. 

Never  was  there  such  need  as  now  for  this  weapon  of 
thought  and  action  to  be  made  available  in  Britain.  At  this 
moment,  throughout  the  world,  the  international  working  class 
is  leading  the  front  of  democracy  and  socialism  against  the 
forces  of  fascism  and  war.  The  future  issue  of  this  conflict 
depends  to  a very  great  extent  upon  the  action  of  the  working 
class  in  Britain,  where  the  Chamberlain  Government,  with  its 
pro-fascist  policy,  is  a bulwark  of  world  reaction. 
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In  the  struggle  to  unite  its  own  ranks  and  to  rally  the 
majority  of  the  people  against  the  Chamberlain  Government, 
■he  working  class  must  have  a practical  programme;  foi  such 
a programme  the  guidance  of  theory,  of  the  Marxist  method, 
iS  necessary  in  order  to  estimate  each  situation  correctly  and 
to  find  the  appropriate  solution. 

In  the  History  we  see  examples  of  problems  which  in  one 
jr  another  form  arise  for  us  in  Britain,  such  as: 

{a)  The  fundamental  cleavage  between  revolutionary 
Marxism  and  reformism,  which  weakens  the  working  class 
n its  struggle  for  Socialism  (Mondism,  MacDonaldism;  twelve 
months’  support  of  National  Government  “ non-intervention  ” 
n Spain). 

{b)  The  need  for  a revolutionary  party  of  the  working  class, 
snowing  the  laws  of  development  of  society  and  of  politics  and 
aaving  absorbed  the  whole  revolutionary  experience  of  the  work- 
ing class.  (This  alone  can  rally  the  whole  Labour  Movement  and 
gather  around  it  the  masses  of  the  people,  lead  and  organise  them 
for  the  defeat  of  fascism  as  well  as  for  the  conquest  of  power 
and  the  building  of  Socialism.) 

(c)  The  need  for  active  struggle  against  the  Rights  (to 
ensure  that  the  working  class  fights  capitalism),  and  simul- 
.aneously  against  the  Leftists  (to  ensure  that  it  is  a fight  of  the 
masses  and  not  of  an  isolated  section). 

{d)  The  need  to  understand  the  actual  character  of  each 
vvar  in  order  to  have  a clear  policy  and  avoid  confusion, 
pacifism,  unclarity  leading  to  support  ol  Chamberlain,  collapse 
it  time  of  Munich). 

{e)  The  need  for  the  working  class  lo  ally  itself  with  other 
:lasses  and  sections  of  classes  in  order  to  defeat  the  main  enemy 
it  each  stage  (the  United  Peace  Alliance,  the  People’s  Front). 

if)  The  connection  of  national  and  colonial  movements  of 
liberation  with  the  proletarian  class  struggle  (India  and  the 
British  Empire  generally). 

(g)  Why  the  working  class  fights  for  democracy  as  the  form 
af  government  under  which  the  working-class  movement  can 
aest  develop  and  grow  stronger;  and  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  as  a higher  form  of  democracy. 

4.  For  all  these  reasons  the  Central  Committee  instructs 
the  whole  Party  to  study  this  History  of  the  C.P.S.U.  in  order 
that  the  existing  level  of  political  development  can  be  raised. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  study  of  this 
History  as  a means  to  change  the  work  of  Education,  in  which 
there  is  a great  deal  of  leeway  to  be  made  up  and  serious  weak- 
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nesses  to  be  overcome  (lip  service  masking  indifference  to  edu- 
cation, lack  of  attention  to  the  educational  needs  of  members, 
especially  in  workshop  and  trade  union  branch,  insufficient 
struggle  against  Trotskyism,  routine  activities  regarded  as  more 
important  than  education  and  study). 

Attention  has  also  to  be  paid  to  improving  the  quality  of 
educational  activity,  which  does  not  consist  in  reeling  off  a series 
of  generalisations,  but  is  the  mastery  of  a science,  that  grows 
and  develops  with  each  new  phase  of  the  social  struggle.  Edu- 
cation must  always  be  conducted  so  as  to  stimulate  the  maximum 
interest,  together  with  raising  of  questions,  discussions,  argu- 
ments; so  as  to  equip  ourselves  with  a knowledge  of  history;  so 
as  to  foster  the  habit  of  personal  reading  and  study. 

How  To  Organise  a Study  of  the  History 

1.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  stimulate  individual  study, 
to  ensure  that  the  history  is  read,  and  to  develop  in  the  working- 
class  movement  the  idea  that  this  history  is  not  something  to  be 
read  once,  but  to  be  consulted  again  and  again  when  new 
problems  have  to  be  faced  and  decisions  on  them  taken.  Every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  by  example  and  explanation  to 
develop  this  attitude  towards  the  History. 

2.  For  this  purpose  every  opportunity,  at  meetings,  dernon- 
strations,  classes,  in  the  press  and  in  personal  conversations 
should  be  made  use  of  to  bring  the  History  prominently  into 
notice,  and  to  ensure  the  widest  possible  sale.  The  sale  in  each 
district  of  Britain  will  be  a test  of  how  much  the  importance  of 
this  book  is  understood. 

3.  In  addition  to  individual  study,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
organise  classes  and  to  make  the  History  a basis  for  the  propa- 
ganda of  Marxism  and  Leninism.  The  following  series  of 
classes  should  be  organised  in  the  C.P.G.B.  on  the  “ History  of 
the  C.P.S.U.”:  — 

(a)  For  members  of  District  Party  Committees  and  Central 
Committee  members  in  each  district,  and  other  comrades  leading 
work  on  a district  basis.  In  the  case  of  London,  the  classes 
should  include  all  responsible  comrades  engaged  in  national 
work  in  any  sphere,  also  comrades  on  the  Party  press  and 
publications. 

ib)  For  members  of  Branch  Committees,  to  be  led  in  each 
case  by  members  of  the  D.P.C. 

(c)  For  Branch  membership,  to  be  led  by  members  of  the 
D.P.C.  or  Branch  Committee. 

4.  Every  Party  Committee,  District  or  Branch,  must  under- 
stand their  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  by  meetings,  courses 
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of  lectures  or  single  lectures,  circles  and  schools,  visits  to  Trade 
Union  branches  and  Co-operative  Guilds,  etc.,  etc.,  the  study 
of  this  History  is  spread  throughout  the  working-class  move- 
ment and  amongst  all  the  supporters  of  the  struggle  for  peace 
and  democracy  against  the  menace  of  Fascism.  By  this  means 
the  training  and  skill  of  the  active  members  of  the  Labour 
movement  would  be  raised  to  a level  which  would  enable  them 
to  solve  the  problems  which  confront  them  locally  and  nationally. 

5.  A systematic  attempt  must  be  made  to  change  the  atti- 
tude of  Party  members  to  education  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  that  : 

(a)  Each  District  Committee  should  discuss  this  document 
and  report  back  to  the  Centre. 

(b)  Each  D.P.C.  should  organise  discussions  of  this  docu- 
ment in  every  Branch. 

District  Educational  Departments  should  be  created,  to 
work  closely  with  Organisation  and  Propaganda  Departments, 
with  a D.P.C.  comrade  in  charge  as  his  chief  responsibility,  if 
possible  on  a full-time  basis  and  with  an  adequate  number  of 
comrades  allocated  to  work  with  him. 

6.  It  is  necessary  to  end  the  underestimation  of  classes  as 
a means  of  carry  Marxist  education  into  the  Labour  Movement, 
and  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  most  active  workers  in  the 
Trade  Unions  and  the  factories,  who  are  to-day  vitally  interested 
in  political  questions  and  anxious  to  learn  more  of  Marxism. 

7.  On  the  question  of  precedence  of  education  to  other 
work,  the  C.C.  insists  upon  a complete  change  in  the  practice 
of  leading  Committees,  both  District  and  Branches,  to  enable 
members  to  regard  attendance  at  the  various  classes  as  taking 
precedence  over  other  responsibilities,  both  Party  and  non- 
Party;  and  thus  to  end  the  difficulty  experienced  by  comrailes 
about  “ finding  no  time  ” for  personal  study. 

In  the  election  to  District  Party  Committees  and  Branch 
Committees,  greater  consideration  to  be  given  to  those  com- 
rades who  have  made  serious  efforts  to  improve  their  political 
education. 

8.  In  the  continual  education  of  Party  members,  classes 
should  be  regularly  organised  as  follows:  — 

(a)  Classes  for  D.P.C.  members,  C.C.  members  in  each 
District,  etc.,  to  be  held  on  subjects  to  be  decided  in  conjunction 
with  the  Central  Education  Department. 

(b)  Members  of  Branch  Committetjs,  in  classes  on  subjects 
to  be  decided  by  District  Education  Dept,  and  led  by  members 
of  D.P.C. 
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(c)  Branch  membership  classes  on  subjects  chosen  by  Dis- 
trict Education  Department  and  led  by  members  of  D.P.C.  or 
Branch  Committee. 

(d)  New  members  to  receive  education  in  present  four- 
lesson  syllabus,  in  groups  to  be  organised  continuously  by  the 
branches. 

9.  Tutors  and  Methods.  It  is  necessary  to  make  it  clear 
that  leading  comrades,  members  of  District  Committees  par- 
ticularly, must  be  among  the  tutors,  especially  for  the  Branch 
Committee  Classes  on  Syllabus  4,  and  that  the  Branch  Com- 
mittee members  should  also  undertake  tutorial  work  in  the 
discussion  circles  and  new  members’  classes.  On  the  question 
of  method  in  the  classes,  the  tutors  should  develop  not 
only  the  most  careful  preparation  of  the  lectures,  but  should  be 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  part  played  by  the  stu- 
dents to  a greater  degree  through  more  discussion,  encourage- 
ment of  written  answers  to  questions  posed,  more  individual 
guidance  and  advance  in  reading  and  self-study. 

10.  The  Educational  Departments  are  to  be  responsible  for 
the  systematic  registration  of  the  educational  progress  of  com- 
rades and  their  qualifications  and  for  reporting  with  proposals 
to  the  D.P.C.s  for  the  better  utilisation  in  leading  responsibility 
of  the  various  comrades.  The  Departments  should  also  be 
responsible  for  studying  the  type  of  problem  and  question  being 
raised  in  the  current  activity  and  upon  which  there  appears  to 
be  confusion  on  fundamental  principles,  so  that  they  may  be 
considered  and  clarified  in  relation  to  the  basic  principles  of 
Marxism  in  the  various  classes. 

11.  The  Political  Bureau  is  charged  to  see  that  these  de- 

cisions are  carried  into  effect;  to  consider  means  by  which 
methods  of  teaching,  conduct  of  classes,  are  to  be  improved; 
to  give  directives  to  Party  organs  and  Committees  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  particular  problems  on  the  basis  of  Marxism-Leninism; 
and  to  bring  up  to  date  educational  syllabuses  and  propaganda 
materials.  March,  1939. 

CHAMBERLAIN’S  POLICY 

Chamberlain’s  speech  in  Parliament  has  made  abundantly 
clear  that  in  spite  of  all  the  Press  talk  about  a “ new  policy,” 
the  basic  line  of  friendship  with  Fascism  and  refusal  to  build 
a peace  front  of  Britain,  France,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  still  goes  on.  ^ 

The  “ new  system  of  guarantees  ” is  only  a cover  to  hide 
this  treachery  to  peace  and  to  the  British  people.  Chamberlain 
still  opposes  any  general  system  of  collective  security.  He  still 
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sabotages  any  understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  still 
stands  by  the  Anglo-Ttalian  Agreement.  He  still  accepts 
Mussolini’s  promises. 

He  prefers  to  seek  alliance  with  the  Fascist  war-making 
Powers,  even  at  the  cost  oT  open  and  increasing  danger  to  the 
British  j>eople,  rather  than  to  stand  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  again  and  again  made  clear,  as  in 
Stalin’s  historic  speech  to  the  18th  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  So\iet  Union  stands  ready 
to  join  in  any  combined,  general  collective  isystem  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

Chamberlain  is  blocking  every  such  proposal.  Instead, 
Chamberlain  offers  “ guarantees  ” for  Poland,  Greece  and 
Rumania.  This  does  not  mean  collective  security.  This  does 
not  mean  peace.  It  does  not  offer  a powerful  combination, 
capable  of  checking  the  advance  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  invitation  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
to  turn  their  attack  elsewhere.  It  is  a preparation  to  new 
betrayals.  It  is  a continuation  of  the  policy  of  “ appeasement  ” 
in  new  forms.  It  opens  the  way  to  war,  under  the  most  deadly 
and  dangerous  conditions  for  the  British  people. 

A continuation  of  Chamberlain’s  policy  is  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  British  people.  The  criminal  sabotage,  which  is 
preventing  a peace  pact  between  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
must  be  defeated.  This  is  the  only  way  to  save  peace. 

The  United  States  have  issued  call  after  call,  through 
President  Roosevelt,  for  a common  stand  against  aggres- 
sion. President  Roosevelt  has  declared  that  a war,  forced  by 
the  Axis  Powers,  would,  from  the  outset,  involve  the  United 
States,  which  is  far  stronger  than  Germany  and  Italy  united. 

Every  call  of  President  Roosevelt  has  been  ignored  by 
Chamberlain. 

The  British  people  must  take  steps  to  ensure  that  an 
immediate  response  is  given  to  offers  of  co-operation  from  the 
United  States. 

Crisis  after  crisis  sweeps  Europe.  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
take  turns  in  destroying  small  nations.  Each  act  of  aggression 
prepares  the  way  for  another.  If  this  is  allowed  to  continue 
a terrible  world  war  . is  inevitable. 

The  whole  country  is  now  expecting  and  demanding  that  a 
united  stand  must  be  made  to  save  peace  and  to  check  further 
aggression  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

In  the  name  of  collective  security  and  peace,  the  Communist 
Party  calls  on  the  organised  Labour  movement  of  this  country, 
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and  all  who  desire  peace,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Chamberlain 
policy  of  isolation  and  to  insist  on  the  immediate  peace  front  of 
Britain,  France,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

But  there  will  be  no  peace  front  so  long  as  Labour  and 
Liberal  leaders  trail  behind  Chamberlain,  accepting  his  assur- 
ances, refusing  to  rouse  the  country  against  him,  and  organise 
the  peace  front  of  all  those  who  in  Britain  fear  war  and  want 
peace. 

With  shame  and  indignation  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Labour 
Party  have  seen  their  representatives  in  Parliament  declare  that 
Chamberlain  is  the  “ best  man  for  the  job,”  or  urge,  as  Dalton 
urged  in  the  debate  on  Thursday,  that  Chamberlain  should  “ get 
on  with  the  job.” 

This  is  the  policy  which  is  opening  the  way  to  new  aggres- 
sion by  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  which  is  opening  the  way  to  all 
the  horrors  of  war. 

The  peace  front  will  not  be  won  by  paying  lip-service  to 
it  in  Parliament,  but  only  by  the  most  energetic  campaign  in  the 
country. 

The  peace-loving  people  in  Britain  are  waiting  for  the  lead. 
It  is  up  to  the  organised  Labour  movement  to  give  it. 

Let  the  Labour  movement  lead  the  fight  for  a People's 
Government  that  will  save  Britain  by  building  the  peace  front 
against  Fascist  aggression. 

Call  meetings  in  the  factories.  Demand  special  meetings 
of  Labour  Parties,  Trades  Councils,  trade  union  district  com- 
mittees, trade  union  branches,  Co-operative  Parties  and  guilds. 
Demand  specially  convened  towns’  meetings. 

The  people  of  Britain  are  for  democracy.  They  must  make 
their  voice  heard.  They  must  act  now  to  save  peace. 

Let  the  people  demand  an  immediate  peace  pact  between 
Britain,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Chamberlain  is  preventing 
this  peace  pact,  which  alone  can  save  peace. 

Down  with  Chamberlain  and  his  policy  of  British  isolation 
and  betrayal ! 

A Government  of  the  people  must  come  to  power! 

Central  Committee,  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

April  15,  1939. 

CONSCRIPTION 

The  prospect  of  the  Conscription  Bill  of  the  Chamberlain 
Government  becoming  law  raises  sharp  and  urgent  questions 
for  the  future  policy  of  the  Labour  and  democratic  movement, 
as  well  as  for  the  young  workers  affected  by  the  Bill. 

The  Communist  Party  has  fought  Chamberlain’s  Conscrip- 
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tion  Bill  on  the  grounds  that  Chamberlain’s  introduction  of 
wonscription  is  designed,  not  for  the  purposes  of  strengthening 
the  military  forces  of  a Peace  Front  against  aggression,  but  in 
pursuance  of  his  reactionary  policy  of  collaboration  with  Fascism 
abroad  and  attack  on  the  working-class  and  democratic 
movement  at  home. 

The  Special  Conference  of  Trade  Union  Executives  has 
failed  to  fulfil  the  responsibility  of  leadership  in  the  fight  against 
this  reactionary  policy  of  the  Chamberlain  Government.  The 
decisions  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Council 
are  not  only  equivalent  to  an  attitude  of  passivity  and 
jurrender  in  face  of  the  Government’s  policy,  but  prepare  the 
vvay  for  a close  collaboration  which  raises  a menace  to  trade 
anion  rights  and  the  workers’  standards. 

The  Labour  movement  must  reject  this  policy  and  expose 
and  resist  every  attempt  to  use  conscription  for  reactionary 
purposes;  must  intensify  its  campaign  for  a real  peace  front, 
and  seek  to  carry  forward  the  struggle  to  defeat  the  Chamberlain 
jovernment.  Our  attitude  to  conscription  must  be  related  to 
his  fundamental  task. 

The  Labour  and  democratic  movement  should  decisively 
eject  the  pacifist  propaganda  which  proposes  the  futile  path 
3f  individual  resistance  to  conscription. 

Let  the  young  workers  who  are  called  up,  sons  of  the 
vorking-class  and  of  the  people,  remember  at  all  times  that  the 
astensible  reason  for  their  being  conscripted  was  to  defend 
he  people  against  Fascist  aggression,  and  during  their  period  of 
nilitary  training  equip  themselves  accordingly. 

The  duty  of  the  Labour  and  democratic  movement  is  to 
maintain  the  closest  contact  with  the  young  workers  who  are 
i:alled  up,  and  to  fight  to  safeguard  the  conscripts  against  the 
eactionary  military  machine,  by  means  of  the  democratisation 
of  the  forces,  the  granting  of  full  civil  rights  for  the  soldiers, 

: ailors  and  airmen — in  short,  by  building  up  an  army  which 
oannot  be  used  against  the  people. 

Fullest  Vigilance  Is  Necessary 

The  fullest  vigilance  and  active  struggle  of  the  Labour  and 
democratic  movement  will  need  to  be  maintained  against  every 
attempt  of  the  Chamberlain  Government  to  use  its  compulsory 
l)OV/ers  under  conscription  to  restrict  democratic  liberties,  and 
against  every  attack  on  trade  union  rights  and  the  workers’ 
standards  and  against  every  attempt  to  tie  up  the  trade  unions 
by  schemes  of  compulsory  arbitration  and  surrender  of  the  right 
10  strike  or  of  workshop  rights  and  practices. 

Equally,  any  attempt  to  extend  the  present  measure  of 
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military  conscription  in  pursuance  of  the  reactionary  pro-Fascist 
policy  of  the  Government  must  be  opposed. 

The  question  of  conscription  cannot  be  treated  as  a question 
of  abstract  principle,  irrespective  of  the  Government  which 
operates  it. 

Chamberlain’s  whole  policy  of  handing  over  vital  strategic 
advantages  to  Fascism,  his  deliberate  sacrifice  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  Spain  and  his  protracted  sabotage  of  a Pact  of  mutual 
defence  with  the  Soviet  Union,  is  in  glaring  contradiction  to  any 
aim  of  building  up  the  strongest  forces  for  the  defence  of  peace 
against  Fascist  aggression,  and  therefore  betrays  that  his  real 
aim  in  introducing  conscription  is  to  use  it  as  a weapon  on  the 
side  of  Fascism,  against  the  democratic  opposition  to  his  pro- 
Fascist  policy,  against  the  colonial  peoples  and  against  the 
working-class. 

But  under  a different  Government  which  genuinely  stood  for 
peace  and  resistance  to  Fascism,  the  question  of  compulsory 
military  training  would  take  on  a different  complexion.  The 
voluntary  principle  is  no  absolute  democratic  principle,  but  has 
been  the  cover  for  the  system  of  the  long-term  professional  army 
which  has  been  in  the  past  the  favoured  weapon  of  British 
reaction  against  the  interests  of  the  people,  the  colonial  peoples 
and  the  working-class  movement. 

In  all  the  great  struggles  of  the  people — in  the  English  Civil 
War,  in  the  French  revolutionary  wars,  in  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, in  the  war  of  Spanish  Democracy — the  principle  of 
compulsory  military  service  has  been  applied. 

Under  a Government  which  genuinely  stands  for  a policy  of 
the  collective  maintenance  of  peace,  we  have  always  made  clear 
that  the  Communist  Party  will  support  whatever  measures  are 
necessary  to  organise  all  the  forces  of  the  people  to  fulfil  the 
obligations  of  the  Peace  Front  for  the  defence  of  peace  against 
aggression. 

In  fighting  for  the  Peace  Front  of  Britain,  France,  the 
United  States  and  the  Socialist  Soviet  Union,  we  fully  recognise 
that  the  Peace  Front  requires  to  be  made  effective  for  peace  by 
the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  forces  on  its  side,  and  that  the 
British  people  must  be  prepared  to  make  their  military 
contribution. 

A Peace  Front  undoubtedly  entails  Britain  building  up  its 
armed  strength  and  training  its  people  so  that  they  can  play  their 
full  part  in  the  defence  of  peace. 

Communist  Party  Proposals 

The  Communist  Party  struggles  for  the  creation  of  a Govern- 
ment which : 
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On  the  basis  of  an  honest  policy  of  collective  security 
will  organise  resistance  to  the  Fascist  aggressors; 
will  stand  for  the  improvement  of  the  standards  of  life  of 
the  British  people  and  the  defence  and  strengthening  of  its 
democratic  rights; 

will  grant  democratic  rights  to  the  peoples  in  the  British 
Colonies. 

Given  such  a Government,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
working-class  and  democratic  movement  to  support  the  compul- 
sory military  training  of  the  population  on  the  basis  of  a 
democratic  army  system,  in  order  to  equip  the  forces  for  the 
defence  of  democratic  rights  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Peace  Front. 

The  main  fight  of  the  Labour  and  democratic  movement 
needs  now  to  be  directed  to  the  supreme  political  objective  of 
enforcing  the  signature  of  a Peace  Pact  of  Britain  and  France 
with  the  Socialist  Soviet  Union,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  pro-Fascist  policy  of  Munich  through  which 
the  Peace  Front  would  be  betrayed,  to  secure  the  defeat  of  the 
Chamberlain  Government  and  its  replacement  by  a Government 
which  will  genuinely  stand  for  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
of  peace,  and  loyally  carry  out  all  the  obligations  of  the  Peace 
Front. 

Central  Committee,  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

May  24,  1939. 

IRELAND 

Paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  Tone,  to  whom  the 
cause  of  Irish  unity  and  freedom  was  most  dear,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Great  Britain  declares  that  the  cause  for  which  he 
fought  must  be  carried  forward  to-day  in  the  struggle  to  end  the 
partition  and  establish  a United  Ireland.  Partition  was  enforced 
upon  Ireland  by  British  imperialism  in  order  to  use  it  as  a 
stranglehold  on  the  Irish  people. 

The  Craigavon  puppet  administration  in  Northern  Ireland 
is  acting  as  the  reactionary  instrument  of  the  Chamberlain 
Government  in  upholding  the  partition  in  opposition  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  partition,  it  is  arresting  and  im- 
prisoning supporters  of  a united  Ireland  and  upholders  of  demo- 
cratic liberty  under  the  Special  Powers  Act,  which  is  an  abro- 
gation of  British  Constitutional  Law  and  a denial  of  liberty  and 
democracy. 

The  enforced  separation  of  the  six  counties  of  Northern 
Ireland  from  the  rest  of  the  country  is  not  only  a crime  against 
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the  people  of  Ireland  as  a whole;  it  is  also  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Britain  itself. 

By  arbitrarily  cutting  off  the  industrial  north  of  Ireland  from 
the  agrarian  south,  British  imperialism  has  deliberately  stifled 
It  eland’s  economic  development  and  imposed  incredible  hard- 
ships upon  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 

As  a consequence,  many  thousands  of  Irish  men  and  women 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  their  homeland  in  order  to  seek 
the  means  of  livelihood  elsewhere,  while  those  who  remain  have 
been  forced  to  undergo  aggravated  conditions  of  poverty. 

This  deliberate  crippling  of  Ireland  by  British  imperialism, 
and  its  recent  brutal  economic  warfare  conducted  over  the  Land 
Annuities  question  by  the  National  Government,  has  struck 
heavy  blows  not  only  at  Ireland,  but  at  the  people  of  Britain 
as  well. 

It  has  enabled  the  ruling  class  of  Britain  to  strengthen 
its  reactionary  offensive  against  trade  union  standards  and  con- 
ditions in  Britain  itself. 

That  is  why  the  demand  for  the  ending  of  partition  is  not 
merely  fully  justified,  but  should  receive  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  British  people  and  above  all,  of  the  Labour  and  pro- 
gressive movements. 

The  Labour  movement  in  Britain  must  take  the  initiative 
in  developing  action,  together  with  all  other  democratic  forces, 
for  the  ending  of  partition  and  for  advancing  the  struggle  of  the 
people  of  Britain  and  the  people  of  Ireland  against  their  com- 
mon enemy — the  big  financial  and  industrial  monopolists  of 
Britain  whose  spokesman  is  Chamberlain. 

At  the  same  time,  British  workers  and  their  organisa- 
tions must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  reaction- 
ary propaganda  of  the  Chamberlain  Government. 

They  must  understand  the  conditions  which  have  forced 
Irish  workers  away  from  their  homes  and  compelled  them  to 
seek  work  in  Britain.  They  must  see  in  the  Irish  workers  in 
Britain  their  own  class  brothers,  unity  with  whom  will  strengthen 
the  fight  against  the  common  enemy.  They  should  strive  to  give 
this  unity  effective  form  in  their  trade  union  and  political 
organisations. 

In  order  further  to  strengthen  the  common  struggle  against 
the  menace  of  Fascism  which  not  only  threatens  all  democratic 
rights  and  liberties,  but  has  the  avowed  aim  of  destroying  work- 
ing-class organisations,  the  British  and  Irish  Labour  movement 
should  establish  the  closest  possible  bonds  of  unity  with  each 
other. 
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In  Ireland  itself,  the  unity  of  Irish  Labour  forces  on  an 
All-Ireland  scale  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  developing  that 
powerful  mass  movement  which  can  alone  successfully  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  Irish  people. 

Individual  acts  against  British  imperialism  such  as  have 
been  carried  out  recently  in  Britain,  cannot  achieve  the  aims  of 
ihe  Irish  p>eople. 

Such  individual  acts  are  definitely  harmful  to  the  cause  of 
ihe  Irish  people,  as  they  undermine  the  sympathy  of  the  work- 
ing class  and  progressive  sections  of  the  British  people,  hinder 
ihe  development  of  the  mass  movement  in  Ireland  and  Britain, 
; tnd  place  a weapon  for  use  against  the  Irish  people  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  Ireland’s  most  deadly  enemies. 

The  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain  declares  that  it  will 
continue  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  solidarity  between  the  British  and  Irish  peoples  and  for  the 
)rogress  of  the  cause  which  is  vital  to  the  interests  and  well-being 
of  both. 

Political  Bureau,  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

June  26,  1939. 

THE  SOUTHPORT  CONFERENCE 

Men  and  women  of  Great  Britain!  Never  in  our  history 
1 lave  we  been  confronted  with  such  dangers  or  such  opportunities. 

The  Nazi  threat  to  Britain  is  so  evident  that  it  can  be  no 
longer  concealed.  Yet  the  men  still  directing  the  country’s  policy 
—Chamberlain,  Simon,  Hoare,  Halifax — are  precisely  those  who 
liave  helped  to  build  up  this  menace;  who  lied  to  the  people  of 
Jritain  about  Hitler’s  intentions,  who  encouraged  him  to  con- 
([uer  Spain  and  Czechoslovakia,  who  for  years  sneered  at  and 
misrepresented  the  policy  of  the  Peace  Front  which  they  are  now 
]>retending  to  accept. 

The  organisation  of  defence  is  in  the  hands  of  a Government 
’ vhich  has  turned  the  defence  programme  into  an  orgy  of  corrup- 
iion,  profiteering  and  mismanagement,  which  has  refused  any 
adequate  protection  of  the  civilian  population,  and  which  con- 
linues  to  protect  the  vested  interests  that  are  looting  the  public 
] )urse. 

The  Tragedy 

New  taxes  have  been  put  on  the  workers  and  middle  classes; 
j ents  and  fares  are  rising;  the  Government  refuses  adequate  old 
age  pensions  and  imposes  such  burdens  on  the  local  authorities 
hat  they  are  unable  to  proceed  with  housing  and  other  long 
overdue  schemes. 
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Yet  British  Labour  is  not  seriously  challenging  this 

Government  of  enemies  of  the  people. 

That  is  the  tragedy  of  the  Southport  Conference  of  the 
Labour  Party, 

The  conference  had  the  opportunity  of  ending  the  stagna- 
tion in  the  Labour  movement  and  rousing  the  working-class  for 
the  struggle  against  the  landlords,  the  financiers,  the  big  trusts 
and  the  Chamberlain  Government  which  helps  them  to  exploit 
the  people. 

There  emerged  from  the  Southport  Conference  neither  a 
clear  alternative  policy  to  that  of  the  National  Government  on 
all  the  main  questions  before  the  British  people,  nor  the  deter- 
mination to  gather  the  forces  of  the  working  class  for  a daily 
fight  against  the  Government  on  those  questions. 

The  Southport  Conference  took  no  steps  to  end  those  divi- 
sions within  the  Labour  Movement  and  that  separation  of  the 
Labour  Movement  from  the  other  progressive  sections  of  the 
population  which  led  to  the  victory  of  Fascism  in  a series  ol 
countries  in  Europe. 

It  took  no  steps  to  organise  international  working-class 
unity. 

It  rejected  people’s  unity  under  the  leadership  of  the  Labour 
Party. 

It  refused  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  unity  to  other  progres- 
sive sections  of  our  people.  It  refused  to  recognise  that  a split 
progressive  vote  in  many  constituencies  will  lead  to  the  victory 
of  Chamberlain. 

The  Reality 

The  tragic  results  of  this  policy,  which  has  been  followed 
by  the  Labour  leadership  during  these  years  of  crisis,  are  now 
becoming  visible  to  all.  Southport  has  not  inspired  the  British 
people,  it  has  not  invigorated  the  Labour  movement;  it  has 
spread  the  feeling  of  stalemate  and  prevents  the  Labour  Party 
from  organising  the  forces  which  want  to  destroy  Chamberlain. 

The  people  are  showing  their  will  to  fight  for  better 
conditions. 

Rent  strikes  are  being  organised  and  won;  the  unions  are 
being  forced  to  renew  applications  for  increased  wages;  the  old 
age  pensioners  are  struggling  for  the  right  to  live  in  decency  and 
comfort;  the  people  are  becoming  impatient  at  Chamberlain’s 
sabotage  of  the  Peace  Pact  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Here  is  the  real  expression  of  the  will  of  the  British  people. 

The  organisation  of  the  fight  for  the  immediate  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  people,  and  the  development  of 


that  fight  towards  the  overthrow  of  the  Chamberlain  Govern- 
ment means  the  abandonment  of  the  disastrous  policy  of  isolation 
< nd  defeat. 

But  this  will  only  be  possible  if  the  Labour  Party  leads  the 
j>eople  in  the  struggle  for  peace  and  for  improved  conditions 
now,  and  by  so  doing  creates  the  basis  for  understanding  be- 
tween the  progressive  forces,  so  that  nowhere  will  a split  pro- 
j;ressive  vote  allow  a Chamberlain  candidate  to  be  returned  at 
the  next  election. 

Our  Aims 

What  is  now  needed  is  for  the  entire  Labour  movement 
: .nd  all  who  want  social  progress  and  peace  to  take  up  the  active 
struggle  to:  — 

Save  peace — by  rebuilding  collective  security  on  the  basis 
of  the  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  France,  and  co-operation 
with  the  U.S.A. 

Raise  the  living  standards  of  the  people — by  winning  higher 
wages  and  pensions,  lov?er  rents,  better  houses,  secure 
« mployment. 

Make  the  rich  pay — by  limiting  profits,  increasing  taxation 
nnd  levying  capital. 

Give  democratic  rights  to  the  Colonial  peoples — and  co- 
operate with  them  in  the  defence  of  peace. 

Make  the  Army  democratic — grant  full  political  rights  to 
: oldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen,  raise  militiamen's  wages  to  level 
of  regular  forces,  open  the  way  to  officers’  rank  to  men  from 
he  common  people. 

Prevent  profiteering — by  nationalising  the  arms  industry 
,ind  by  controlling  prices  of  all  necessities  of  life. 

Protect  the  youth — by  guaranteeing  good  working  conditions 
and  ensuring  proper  training  in  all  occupations. 

The  Communist  Party  fights  for  the  realisation  of  these  aims 
ind  for  the  building  up  of  the  united  movement  which  will  bring 
o power  a Government  to  carry  out  this  policy. 

A strengthened  Communist  Party  is  indispensable  for  the 
advance  of  the  whole  movement. 

Jnity  Is  Vital 

We  therefore  call  on  all  those  who  sincerely  want  to  end 
he  present  situation,  who  sincerely  want  to  fight  against  reaction 
ind  open  the  way  to  Socialism,  to  come  into  the  ranks  of  the 
I^ommunist  Party  and  play  their  part  in  organising  the  struggle. 

Three  years  ago  the  Communist  Party  applied  for  affiliation 
o the  Labour  Party  on  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  that  Party. 
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No  one  can  doubt  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  Labour  Party 
during  these  years  of  crisis  would  have  been  immeasurably  in- 
creased if  that  application  had  been  accepted. 

At  this  moment,  when  working-class  unity  is  so  vitally 


necessary,  the  Communist  Party  renews  its  appeal  to  all  sections 
of  the  movement  to  support  its  application  for  affiliation  to  the 
Labour  Party. 

The  Essential 

Now  the  whole  strength  of  the  British  working  class  must 
be  used  to  rally  all  honest  democratic  elements  of  the  British 
people  to  get  rid  of  the  Government  which  is  the  enemy  of  the 
people  and  the  friend  of  Fascism. 

We  are  not  living  in  a period  when  the  movement  can  con- 
tent itself  with  routine  activity.  A great  mobilisation  of  its 
forces  is  essential  in  order  to  create  enthusiasm  and  unity,  and  an 
invincible  will  to  victory. 

In  this  way  the  Labour  Party  can  lead  the  people  forward 
to  the  defeat  of  the  present  Government,  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  Government  whose  policy  will  completely  transform  the 
situation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  safeguard  the  advance  to  a 
Socialist  Britain  in  a world  freed  from  the  menace  of  Fascism 
and  war. 

The  British  working-class  has  a long  and  glorious  history. 
It  formed  the  first  political  movement  of  the  workers — the  Char- 
tist Movement;  it  led  the  world  in  the  organisation  of  the  trade 
union  and  Co-operative  movements. 

It  can  and  will  lead  the  way  forward  now. 

Central  Committee,  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

.lime  28,  1939. 


RENT  STRIKES 

The  great  victory  of  the  East  London  tenants  will  inspire 
millions  throughout  the  country  to  follow  their  footsteps.  It  is 
a shining  example  to  large  numbers  of  working-class  and  middle- 
class  tenants,  who  are  being  charged  excessive  rents  for  badly- 
equipped  houses  and  flats,  which  unscrupulous  landlords  have 
allowed  to  fall  into  a state  of  disrepair. 

The  National  Government  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
the  situation  which  has  now  arisen  through  its  measures  to 
remove  control  from  large  numbers  of  dwellings,  and  from  its 
general  policy  of  influencing  local  authorities  in  the  direction  of 
slowing  down  or  suspending  their  housing  schemes. 

The  most  energetic  pressure  must  be  maintained  on  local 
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authorities  to  compel  them  to  push  ahead  with  a comprehensive 
plan  of  working-class  bousing  under  the  existing  Acts,  while  at 
the  same  time  demanding  more  general  State  assistance  than  is 
provided  for  in  these  Acts. 

Immediate  legislation,  however,  has  now  become  necessary 
to  protect  working  and  middle-class  tenants  and  those  who  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  houses  on  mortgage. 

This  legislation  must  completely  revise  the  Rent  Acts  and 
make  provision  for  the  following: 

(1)  Rents  of  Pre-War  Houses. — All  houses  controlled  under 
the  1920  Act  (rent  or  rateable  value  up  to  £105  in  London,  to 
£52  in  the  provinces,  £60  in  Scotland)  to  be  restored  to  control, 
with  a reduction  in  the  permitted  increase  over  pre-war  rents. 

(2)  Rents  of^  Post-War  Houses. — Ccmtrol  to  be  extended  to 
all  houses  built  since  the  war,  whose  gross  rateable  value  in  1931. 
or  on  first  assessment  if  built  after  1931,  did  not  exceed  the  above 
values. 

(3)  Rent  Courts. — To  be  established,  with  power  to  reduce 
rents  below  the  controlled  level  where  this  is  excessive  in  view  of 
the  character  or  condition  of  the  dwellings. 

(4)  Repairs. — Specific  obligation  to  be  put  on  the  landlord 
of  all  controlled  houses  to  carry  out  repairs,  with  amendment  of 
existing  legislation  to  permit  the  tenant  to  carry  out  necessary 
repairs  and  deduct  the  cost  from  rent. 

(5)  No  Distraint  for  Arrears. — The  landlord  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  any  other  creditor. 

(6)  Building  Society  Mortgages. — ^The  seller  and  Building 
Society  to  guarantee  that  the  house  is  properly  built  and  con- 
forms with  building  laws  and  local  building  by-laws  and  to  be 
jointly  responsible  for  any  defects  arising  from  breach  of  this 
guarantee. 

(7)  Municipal  Housing. — Increased  grants  from  the  State  to 
local  authorities  for  all  houses  built  since  the  war,  the  increased 
subsidy  to  be  used  for  reduction  of  rents. 

Legislation  on  these  lines  to  give  effective  protection  to 
tenants  is  urgently  needed.  If  the  existing  Tenants’  Associations 
and  all  working-class  organisations  bring  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment, it  can  be  forced  to  act. 

Remember  that  the  first  Rent  Act  w'as  forced  through  in 
1915  by  mass  rent  strikes  on  Clydeside,  supported  by  strikes  in 
the  factories.  Decisive  action  by  the  working  class  now  can  be 
equally  effective. 

Political  Bureau,  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 

July  1,  1939. 
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application  for  AFFILIATION  TO  LABOUR  PARTY 

July  12,  1939. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Middleton, 

Secretary:  Labour  Party, 

Transport  House, 

Smith  Square,  S.W.l. 

Dear  Comrade, 

I am  asked  by  my  Central  Committee  to  place  before  you 
the  application  of  the  Communist  Party  to  affiliate  to  the  Labour 
Party  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Labour  Party 
Constitution. 

The  Communist  Party  was  originally  formed  from  the  union 
of  previous  Socialist  groupings  in  the  Labour  Movement  on  the 
basis  of  the  class  struggle,  and  the  majority  of  its  members,  as 
well  as  two  of  the  four  groupings  which  combined  to  form  it, 
were  at  that  time  in  the  Labour  Party,  The  first  application  of 
the  Communist  Party  to  affiliate  to  the  Labour  Party  was  made 
immediately  after  its  foundation  in  1920.  This  application  was 
rejected;  and  in  the  following  years,  decisions  were  taken  to 
exclude  Communists  from  individual  membership  of  the  Labour 
Party  or  delegate  rights  in  the  Labour  Party, 

We  believe  that  this  rejection  and  these  decisions  for 
exclusion  (which  have  applied  to  old  and  tried  workers  for  the 
Labour  Party,  including  such  an  honoured  pioneer  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  modern  Labour  Movement  as  Comrade  Tom 
Mann)  have  not  been  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Labour  Move- 
ment, and  have  constituted  a break  with  the  traditions  and 
original  basis  of  the  Labour  Party. 

The  Labour  Party  was  constituted  as  the  union  of  all  work- 
ing-class organisations— Socialists,  Trade  Union  or  otherwise — 
willing  to  participate  in  the  realisation  of  a united  Labour 
Movement  for  political  aims.  In  the  words  of  Keir  Hardie  at 
the  Inaugural  Conference  of  the  Labour  Party: 

“ The  object  of  the  Conference  was  not  to  discuss  first 
principles,  but  to  ascertain  whether  organisations  represent- 
ing different  ideals  could  find  an  immediate  and  common 
ground  of  action,  leaving  each  organisation  free  to  maintain 
and  propagate  its  own  theory  in  its  own  way.” 

The  break  with  this  tradition  by  the  refusal  of  the  affiliation 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  1920  took  place  at  a time  when  capita- 
lism, in  fear  of  the  world  Socialist  revolution,  was  delivering  a 
heavy  attack  against  the  working  class  in  all  countries.  It  took 
place  under  the  inlluence  of  a leading  group  represented  by  J. 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  Philip  Snowden  and  J.  H.  Thomas,  who 
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were  at  the  same  time  weakening  the  wnole  basis  and  policy  of 
the  Labour  Party  as  an  organ  of  struggle  against  capitalism,  and 
who  finally  ended  up  openly  in  the  camp  of  capitalism,  working 
to  split  the  Labour  Party.  Their  policy  has  since  been  condemned 
by  the  whole  Labour  Movement,  but  the  blow  they  dealt  at  the 
basis  of  the  Labour  Party  as  the  organ  of  unity  of  socialism  and 
the  organised  working  class  in  the  political  field  has  not  yet  been 
corrected. 

Since  then,  the  theories  and  influence  of  Communism  and 
its  power  as  an  organised  force  have  grown  in  the  Labour 
Movement.  But  this  growing  opinion  in  the  organised  working 
class  has  been  excluded  from  representation  in  the  Labour  Party. 

The  affiliation  of  the  Communist  Party  to  the  Labour  Party 
would,  in  our  opinion, help  to  strengthen  the  whole  Labour  Move- 
ment. The  exclusion  of  a growing  section  of  the  working  class 
from  participation  in  a united  working-class  movement  inevitably 
means  a growing  division  of  the  working-class  forces  at  a time 
when  unity  is  recognised  on  all  sides  as  essential.  It  is,  for 
example,  obviously  desirable  that  the  working  class  should 
present  a single  front  in  elections.  The  affiliation  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  the  Labour  Party  would  make  this  possible  and 
would  remove  all  difficulties  of  competing  candidatures,  on  the 
basis  of  the  free  selection  of  candidates  by  the  constituency 
Labour  Parties  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  and  on  the  single 
programme  of  a united  Labour  Movement. 

It  would  assist  the  democratic  functioning  and  advance  of 
the  Labour  Movement.  If  an  organisation  like  the  South  Wales 
Miners’  Federation  is  prevented  from  sending  its  Chairman  as  its 
delegate  to  a Labour  Party  Conference  when  it  wishes  to  do  so, 
it  is  evident  that  a large  constituent  organisation  of  the  Labour 
Party  has  its  democratic  right  of  selection  destroyed. 

The  policy  of  exclusion  is  thus  a blow  against  the  rights  of 
the  Trade  Unions  in  the  Labour  Party.  It  is  against  the  equal 
rights  of  the  trade  unionists  who  pay  th>e  political  levy  in 
common,  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  industrial  field,  but 
are  artificially  separated  in  the  political  struggle. 

The  alliance  of  Socialism  and  Trade  Unionism  has  always 
been  recognised  as  essential  to  the  health,  strength  and  growth 
of  the  Labour  Party.  In  the  past,  the  propaganda  and  activities 
of  the  Socialist  organisations  were  principally  carried  out  by  a 
number  of  propagandist  bodies  which,  though  small,  were 
recognised  as  indispensable  elements  in  the  life  of  the  Labour 
Party.  To-day,  th<ese  bodies  have  died  or  ceased  to  perform  any 
service  to  the  Labour  Movement.  The  driving  force  which  they 
once  possessed  is  to-day  possessed  by  the  Communist  Party, 
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which  carries  out  the  task  of  Socialist  propaganda,  education  and 
leadership  on  the  basis  of  the  tireless  and  self-sacrificing  struggle 
of  its  members  up  and  down  the  country.  The  vital  importance 
of  such  a task  for  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Labour  Party  and 
for  the  development  of  the  Socialist  consciousness  and  outlook  of 
its  members,  is  greater  to-day  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

It  is  important  for  the  contribution  which  the  Communist 
Party  could  make,  in  common  with  the  other  constituent  organi- 
sations of  the  Labour  Party,  in  helping  to  shape  and  develop 
the  policy  of  the  Labour  Party.  We  believe  that  the  co-opera- 
lion  of  an  organisation  which  is  based  on  a clear  Marxist  theory, 
which  has  no  sectional  interests  and  is  only  concerned  in  the 
advance  of  working  class  struggle  as  a whole,  would  be  a use- 
ful contribution  to  the  Labour  Party.  Experience  has  shown 
that  on  many  of  the  major  issues  of  our  period  (e.g.  on  the  line 
of  MacDonald  on  the  post-war  reconstruction  of  capitalism,  on 
the  prediction  of  world  economic  crisis,  on  the  warning  of 
fascism's  world  offensive,  on  “ non-intervention  ’’  in  Spain,  on 
Munich,  on  the  Anglo- Soviet  Pact)  the  policy  of  the  Communist 
Party,  often  hotly  repudiated  at  the  time,  has  proved  correct 
and  subsequently  been  adopted  by  the  Labour  Party.  It  is  possible 
that,  had  the  Communist  Party  been  affiliated  to  the  Labour 
Party,  some  policies  might  have  been  more  rapidly  adopted 
which  have  been  subsequently  found  necessary. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  believe  that  the 
affiliation  of  the  Communist  Party  to  the  Labour  Party  is 
necessary  and  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  Labour  Party. 

Are  there  practical  difficulties  in  the  way?  It  is  said  that 
ihe  affiliation  of  the  Communist  Party  to  the  Communist  Inter- 
national presents  such  a difficulty.  But  the  Communist  Inter- 
national has  repeatedly  approached  the  Labour  and  Socialist 
International  to  reach  a basis  of  united  action,  and  the  majority 
of  the  parties  in  the  Labour  and  Socialist  International  have 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  such  a basis  of  unity.  If  the 
British  Labour  Party  would  withdraw  its  opposition  and  support 
these  proposals  for  international  working  class  unity,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  difficulties  could  be  easily  overcome. 

It  is  also  said  that  differences  of  ultimate  theory  are  too 
great  to  permit  of  co-operation.  In  the  past  history  of  the 
Labour  Party,  such  differences  were  never  considered  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  co-operation  on  the  immediate  issues  of  the  politi- 
cal struggle.  Are  those  immediate  issues  to-day  less  urgent,  or 
are  the  divergencies  on  them  any  greater?  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  plain  and  simple  urgencies  of  the  present  situation  and  of 
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the  grave  problems  before  the  working  class  movement,  we  are 
in  fact  fighting  side  by  side  for  common  aims — Socialists,  Com- 
munists, Trade  Unionists — more  closely  than  ever  before. 
The  aims  of  Labour’s  Immediate  Programme,  the  aims  of  col- 
lective security  and  the  Anglo-Soviet  Pact,  the  aims  of  the  demo- 
cratic defence  of  the  people  against  fascism,  the  aims  of  the 
raising  of  the  standards  of  the  people,  are  common  to  us  no 
less  than  the  supreme  aim  of  Socialism.  Should  we  not  then  try  to 
fight  as  a single  organised  army,  and,  while  recognising  the  exist- 
ence of  differences  which  only  the  further  development  of  the 
Movement  and  practical  experience  will  finally  solve,  seek  to 
marshal  our  various  divisions  and  tendencies  in  a single,  demo- 
cratically disciplined  army  against  the  common  enemy  ? 

The  history  of  our  time  is  showing  us  with  burning  lessons 
the  need  of  working  class  unity  and  the  fatal  consequences  of 
disunity.  The  traditional  institutions  of  the  British  Labour  move- 
ment have  given  us  the  form  in  which  we  can  realise  this  unity 
and  draw  together  the  manifold  organisations  of  the  working 
class,  whether  trade  unions  or  the  varying  tendencies  of  Socialist 
opinion,  on  the  basis  of  affiliation  to  the  single  Labour  Party. 
The  affiliation  of  the  Communist  Party  to  the  Labour  Party 
would  represent  the  victory  of  working  class  unity  in  our  country 
and  set  an  inspiring  example  for  the  unity  of  the  workers 
throughout  the  world. 

For  these  reasons,  we  earnestly  ask  that  your  Executive,  the 
afliliated  organisations  of  the  Labour  Party  and  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Labour  Party  will  give  careful  consideration, 
free  from  old  prejudices  and  memories  of  past  controversies 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  cover  ud  the  gravity  of  present 
i.ssLies,  to  this  approach  which  we  are  making  in  all  sincerity, 
with  the  sole  desire  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  working 
class  movement,  of  Socialism,  and  of  the  strengthening  of  a 
united  and  victorious  Labour  Party. 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  it  may  be  possible  to  assist 
the  advance  towards  co-operation,  to  discuss  any  questions 
requiring  to  be  cleared  up,  or  to  consider  the  possibility  of  any 
more  limited  first  steps  towards  co-operation  as,  for  example, 
in  relation  to  the  coming  elections,  representatives  of  my  organi- 
sation will  be  glad  to  meet  your  representatives  and  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  help  to  reach  an  understanding. 

Yours  fraternally, 

(signed)  Harry  Pollitt. 
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“ A newspaper  is  not  merely  a collective  propa- 
gandist and  collective  agitator,  it  is  also  a 
collective  organiser.  In  that  respect  it  can  be 
compared  to  the  scaffolding  erected  around  a 
building  in  construction;  it  marks  the  contours  of 
the  structure  and  facilitates  communication  be- 
tween builders,  permitting  them  to  distribute  the 
work  and  to  view  the  common  results  achieved 
by  their  organised  labour.” 


EVERY  MEMBER 
of  the  Communist  Party  should 
not  only  read  the  Daily  Worker 
himself,  but  understand  how  to 
use  it  in  furthering  his  own 
particular  work. 
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SOVIET  DEMOCRACY 
AND  THE  WAR 

By  WILLIAM  Z.  FOSTER 

/.  THE  SOVIET  UNIOIS  ACCOMPLISHES  THE 

‘^IMPOSSIBLES’ 

F OR  MORE  THAN  two  years  the  capitalist  world 
has  watched  in  profound  amazement  and  admiration 
the  tremendous  fight  of  the  Soviet  people  against  the 
gigantic  Hitler  war  machine.  The  whole  development 
was  totally  unexpected  in  the  capitalist  countries, 
where,  almost  universally,  the  Soviet  Union  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a mere  pushover  for  the  Nazi  conquerors, 
who  had  just  knocked  over  the  armies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope like  so  many  tenpins. 

In  his  famous  telegram  of  greeting  to  the  Red 
Army,  General  Douglas  MacArthur  struck  a true 
note  when  he  declared  that  the  big  1941  winter  offen- 
sive of  the  Red  Army,  coming  after  several  months  of 
unparalleled  assault  by  the  huge  Nazi  Wehrmacht,  was 
the  greatest  achievement  in  the  whole  course  of  rvorld 
military  history.  Since  MacArthur  made  this  famous 
statement,  the  Red  Army  has  accomplished  even  greater 
military  marvels.  The  crushing  defeat  of  the  Germans 
at  Stalingrad  and  their  expulsion  from  vast  portions 
of  the  occupied  sections  of  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  win- 
ter of  1942  clearly  topped  even  the  great  achievements 
of  the  winter  of  1941.  And  so  now  also  in  its  big  1943 
summer  and  fall  offensive,  the  Red  Army  is  reaching  a 
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still  higher  level  of  struggle  than  during  either  of  the 
nvo  preceding  winters.  For  not  only  has  the  Red  Arm\ 
ste  pped  Hitler’s  tridely  advertised  summer  offensive, 
so  nething  it  was  quite  unable  to  do  in  the  summers  ol 
1941  and  1942,  but  it  has  also  inflicted  stupendous 
lo;  ses  upon  the  German  Army,  driven  it  back  beyond 
th  i Dnieper,  reconquering  territory  as  large  as  Ger- 
many. And  the  biggest  Red  Army  advances  are  ob- 
viously now  just  beginning  to  loom  ahead. 

Ti  iumph  Over  Disaster 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  unequaled  quality  and  mag- 
ni:ude  of  these  military  achievements  we  must  remem- 
ber that  all  these  months  and  years  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
been  fis^htingf  in  the  face  of  great  odds  in  men,  muni- 
tions,  and  industrial  capacity.  Nazi  Germany,  with  the 
ertire  industries  and  manpower  of  Europe  to  draw 
upon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  outnumbered  the 
U S.S.R.  in  soldiers  by  about  three  to  two,  and  in  pro- 
di  ctive  capacity  by  about  three  to  one.  And  the  Nazis 
decided  superiority  in  human  and  material  resources 
o\ev  the  U.S.S.R.  was  very  far  from  being  counterbal- 
arced  by  the  lend-lease  aid  sent  to  the  U.S.S.R.  from 
this  country,  by  the  bombings  of  German  cities,  and  by 
th^  very  small  military  attacks  the  Anglo-American  pow- 
er; have  as  yet  made  upon  Hitler’s  armed  forces. 

Increasing  the  already  great  odds  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
still  more,  the  Nazi  armies  managed  to  seize  a large  sec- 
tion of  that  country’s  natural  resources  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war.  How  terrible  were  the  Russians’  bu- 
rn in  and  industrial  losses  may  be  gauged  from  a few 
general  figures.  The  seven  Soviet  republics  that  were 
o\errun  by  Hitler’s  troops  normally  contained  no  less 
than  77,000,000  people,  or  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  loss  of  the  Donbas 
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industrial  area  the  Soviet  Union  was  deprived  of  54  per 
cent  of  its  coal  production  and  also  an  estimated  50 
per  cent  of  its  steel  output,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  steel 
producing  capacity  of  Japan  and  Italy  combined.  By 
the  Nazis’  seizure  of  the  Ukrainian  agricultural  regions 
the  U.S.S.R.,  according  to  Helen  Fuller  (New  Repub- 
lic^ Sept.  13,  1943),  lost  “almost  40  per  cent  of  all  liei 
cultivated  land,  40  per  cent  of  the  land  which  produced 
her  grain,  85  per  cent  of  her  sugar  beet  territory,  43 
per  cent  of  her  potato  lands,  54  per  cent  of  her  vegetable 
oil  capacity,  56  per  cent  of  hogs,  35  per  cent  of  cattle  ' 
and  some  of  her  most  productive  sources  of  fish.’’  Also 
dozens  of  the  U.S.S.R.’s  biggest  cities,  as  well  as  the 
whole  railway  system  in  the  occupied  areas,  were  large- 
ly destroyed  by  the  retreating  Nazi  vandals.  To  all 
these  losses  are  to  be  added  also  the  devastation  caused 
by  the  Nazis  at  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Stalingrad  and 
many  other  industrial  centers  by  air  bombing. 

That  the  U.S.S.R.  could  suffer  all  these  stupendous 
losses  and  still  survive  and  go  over  to  a victorious  of- 
fensive literally  staggers  the  imagination,  and  doubly 
so  because  of  the  great  odds  that  were  against  her  at 
the  start  of  the  war.  Facing  a similar  situation,  an) 
other  nation  in  the  world  would  have  been  long  since 
defeated  and  thrown  in  the  sponge.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  went  right  on  fighting,  actually  increasing  its 
military  strength,  with  the  spectacular  battle  results 
which  have  so  long  held  the  world  spellbound  in  sur- 
prise and  admiration. 

Some  Valuable  Lessons  of  the  Past 

Before  undertaking  to  explain  the  basic  reasons  for 
the  unparalleled  fighting  capacities  of  the  Soviet  nation, 
it  will  be  well  for  us  to  realize  that  the  present  “im- 
possible” military  accomplishments  of  the  Red  Army 
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ar^  quite  in  line  with  the  Soviet  tempo  of  life,  effort 
arid  development  generally,  as  exemplified  by  the  ex- 
traordinary achievements,  economic,  political  and  mili- 
ta  y,  of  the  Soviet  people  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
Scviet  Government. 

High  among  these  gi'eat  accomplishments  may  be 
ciied  the  overthrow  of  the  Tsarist-capitalist  regime  in 
1£17  and  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
T le  idea  of  securing  the  victory  of  socialism  in  a back- 
ward agricultural  country  such  as  old  Russia,  where  the 
workers  constituted  only  15  per  cent  of  the  population, 
had  long  been  pronounced  utterly  impossible  by  the 
bigwig  leaders  of  the  Second  International,  as  well 
as  by  capitalist  writers  and  thinkers  generally.  But  the 
“i  upossible”  was  accomplished  by  the  Russian  Com- 
miinist  Party,  led  by  the  great  Lenin  and,  in  the  face 
of  every  obstacle,  the  world’s  first  socialist  country  was 
or  ganized. 

Next,  there  was  the  task  of  defending  the  revolution 
against  world  reaction,  a task  which  the  Social-Demo- 
crits  also  called  impossible.  And  at  (3iie  time  it  almost 
locked  as  though  they  were  right,  for  during  the  civil 
war  about  90  per  cent  of  the  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  American,  British,  Japanese,  Polish, 
G;;ech,  German,  White  Guard  and  various  other  coun- 
ter-revolutionary armies  that  ringed  the  besieged  Soviet 
G wernment  on  all  sides.  Reorganizing  the  demoralized 
ar  d defeated  Russian  armies,  and  by  a military  achieve- 
mmt  unparalleled  in  history  (General  MacArthur 
please  take  note)  the  Soviet  people  scattered  all  their 
er  emies  and  drove  them  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  “impossible”  was  accomj)Iished  oikc 
again. 

To  mention  just  one  more  “miracle”  of  Soviet 
ac  hievement— there  was  the  great  task  of  building  the 
industries  and  agriculture.  When  Stalin  in  1928  pro- 
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mulgated  his  huge  plan  of  development  in  the  First 
Five-Year  Plan,  the  whole  capitalist  world  sneered  and 
guffawed.  What  fantastic  nonsense  was  this,  snicker- 
ingly  asked  the  learned  economists,  industrialists,  and 
politicians.  Surely  nothing,  they  declared,  but  a Com- 
munist propaganda  stunt;  something  to  breathe  the 
breath  of  life  for  a few  more  months  into  the  collapsing 
Soviet  regime.  Instead  of  five  years,  said  a leading 
German  industrialist,  it  would  take  even  German  en- 
gineers fifty  years  to  realize  in  Russia  the  far-reaching 
industrial  projects  of  the  First  Five-Year  Plan,  and  as 
for  the  Communists  themselves,  they  could  never  do  it, 
in  a full  half  century.  Especially  were  the  capitalist 
and  Social-Democratic  wiseacres  scornful  of  the  propos- 
als to  reorganize  the  medieval  Russian  agriculture  into 
broad  collective  farms.  But  the  Soviet  people,  led  by 
their  great  Communist  Party,  with  Stalin  now  at  its 
liead,  accomplished  and  double-accomplished  these  “im- 
possibilities.” 

Unable  to  borrow  capital  abroad,  with  but  a handful 
of  engineers  and  only  a small  body  of  skilled  workers, 
and  with  their  country  devastated  by  seven  years  of  impe- 
rialist and  civil  wars,  they  nevertheless  carried  not  only 
the  first  but  also  the  second  and  third  Five-Year  Plans 
to  overwhelming  success.  They  built  Soviet  industry 
and  agriculture  of  a quality  and  at  a rate  that  have  never 
l)een  equaled  in  any  country,  not  even  the  United  States 
in  its  days  of  stormiest  economic  growth.  All  of  which 
was  an  indication  of  the  extreme  speed  with  which  the 
Soviet  people  will  rebuild  their  ravaged  country  once 
this  war  has  been  won. 

The  current  “incredible”  military  achievements  of  the 
Red  Army  are  consequently  based  upon  and  cut  from 
the  same  material  as  the  many  other  “impossibilities” 
accomplished  by  the  Soviet  people  during  the  building 
and  defense  of  their  socialist  fatherland.  Therefore,  let 
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US  look  a bit  at  the  national  organization  that  has  pro- 
du  :ed  these  many  spectacular  successes,  of  which  the 
pr(  ifound  victories  of  the  Red  Army  are  the  present-day 
example. 
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II.  WHY  THE  SOVIET  UNION  SUCCEEDS 

\ 

HE  BASIC  EXPLANATION  for  the  tremendous 
3rt  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  for  two  years  has  amazed 
■ whole  world,  lies  in  the  socialist  character  of  its  re- 
le,  in  its  fundamentally  democratic  system.  That 
• economic  resources  of  the  country  are  owned 
the  entire  people,  that  the  government  is  pro- 
indly  democratic,  and  that  all  sections  of  the  pop- 
Ltion  have  economic  and  political  interests  in  com- 
»n,  combine  to  give  the  U.S.S.R.  a military  striking 
iver  unequaled,  resource  for  resource,  by  any  other 
mtry  on  either  side  of  the  war.  The  greater  tempo 
i intensity  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  war  effort  are  ex- 
plified  by  that  country’s  much  firmer  national  unity, 
! higher  morale  of  its  people  and  army,  its  more  com- 
*te  industrial  mobilization,  and  its  more  resolute  and 
iverful  military  activities. 

Ehe  fact  that  the  Russians  are  fighting  to  defend  their 
dve  land  against  history’s  most  ruthless  invaders  lends 
^at  strenmh  to  their  arms,  but  it  is  the  socialist  char- 
er  of  their  country  that  fires  them  with  unbreakable 
idarity  and  enables  them  to  strike  the  terrific  mili- 
y blows  that  have  shattered  Hitler’s,  Tojo’s  and  Mus- 
ini’s  plans  of  world  conquest.  It  is  a curious  para- 
X of  this  war  that  the  most  profoundly  peace-loving 
mtry,  the  one  that  led  the  world  fight  for  collective 
urity  to  prevent  the  war,  the  U.S.S.R.,  turned  out 
be  the  most  effective  warrior  nation  once  the  war 
s thrust  upon  it.  And  fortunate,  indeed,  it  is  for 
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the  world  that  this  is  so,  else  the  war  would  have  long 
since  been  won  by  the  fascists. 

Firm  National  Unity 

The  high  quality  of  the  war  effort  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
shown,  first  of  all,  by  the  incomparable  solidarity  of  its 
people.  Workers,  peasants,  intellectuals,  united  by  the 
doubly  effective  bonds  of  patriotism  and  socialism,  are 
standing  together  in  an  unbreakable  bloc  and  they  are 
giving  unequaled  examples  of  sacrifice,  work  and  cour- 
age in  the  factories  and  on  the  field  of  battle.  Neither 
England  nor  the  United  States  has  achieved  anything 
approaching  the  high  solidarity  of  the  Soviet  people. 
The  struggle  that  great  groups  of  American  industrial- 
ists and  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  press  are  carrying  on 
against  our  Commander-in-Chief,  against  the  workers, 
against  the  labor  movement,  and  the  defeatist  maneuv- 
erings  of  fifth  column  politicians  in  Congress,  all  of 
which  have  paralyzing  effects  upon  the  national  war  ef- 
fort, would  be  quite  unthinkable  in  the  thoroughly 
united  U.S.S.R.,  and  so  would  the  less  open  but  nonethe- 
less dangerous  defeatist  opposition  in  Great  Britain. 

Germany  and  Japan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  strug- 
gle, make  a great  show  of  national  unity;  but  this  is  very 
largely  only  on  the  surface.  The  so-called  national 
unity  of  the  fascist  countries  in.no  sense  compares  with 
the  firm  national  unity  of  the  Soviet  people.  In  reality, 
in  Germany  and  Japan  there  is  much  political  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  on  the  part  of  workers,  farmers  and  in- 
tellectuals, and  even  some  sections  of  the  capitalists,  al- 
though all  this  is  repressed  by  the  iron  fascist  tyranny. 
When  the  war  ends  and  we  get  a more  exact  picture  of 
what  has  been  happening  in  Germany  and  Japan,  un- 
doubtedly we  shall  be  amazed  to  learn  the  extent  to 
which  political  disunity  slowed  up  the  war  effort  of 
these  two  nations.  Soviet  national  unitv.  which  stands 
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fai  above  that  of  any  other  country,  is  the  very  founda 
ticn  of  its  great  military  successes. 

\nother  basic  source  of  the  Soviet  people’s  remark- 
able fighting  power  is  the  complete  mobilization  ol 
their  country’s  economic  resources.  This,  also,  is  quite 
wi:hout  a rival  anywhere.  Factories,  farms,  mines,  rail- 
roads, banks— the  entire  industrial  and  economic  re- 
sources—all  work  together,  combined  with  a complete 
organization  of  manpower,  as  one  great  machine  to 
turn  out  war  munitions  and  civilian  necessities.  No 
les  s than  the  Soviet  people’s  national  unity  and  military 
prowess,  their  great  industrial  achievements  have  sur- 
prised the  world,  including  Hitler,  during  this  war. 
Tlie  transference  of  war  factories  far  into  the  interior 
in  the  face  of  the  invaders,  the  rebuilding  of  railroads 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  the  sheer  heroism  of  the  work- 
er. in  the  war  plants,  the  achievement  of  record-break- 
ing production  despite  the  loss  of  many  resources  and 
viial  production  areas— are  only  a few  items  of  the  “mir- 
ac  e”  of  Soviet  wartime  production. 

In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  although 
grace  to  their  big  industrial  plant  they  have  achieved 
ur  paralleled  industrial  output,  they  nevertheless  have 
nc  thing  to  compare  with  the  intensity  of  war  produc- 
tic  n in  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  that  country’s  utilization  of 
th ; very  last  bit  of  its  resources.  After  his  recent  trip  to 
tha  U.S.S.R.,  our  great  production  expert,  Donald  Nel- 
son, stated  that  he  had  never  realized  what  all-out  war 
meant  until  he  visited  the  Soviet  Union.  The  impro- 
ve ed  methods  of  the  Anglo-American  governments,  de- 
signed to  centralize  and  speed  up  production,  have  only- 
very  partially  overcome  the  inherent  capitalist  competi- 
tive-monopoly chaos,  with  all  its  great  loss  of  efficiency, 
in  contrast  with  the  great  socialist  industrial  machine 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  n both  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  especially 
rlr.*  United  States,  maximum  production  is  seriously 
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hindered  by  the  lack  of  government  controls,  by  want 
of  national  planning,  by  defeatist  sabotage  of  economit 
stabilization,  by  capitalist  profiteering  at  the  expense  of 
the  people,  by  business-as-iisual  methods,  by  monopoly 
concerns  giabbing  up  war  contracts  and  squeezing 
smaller  companies  out  of  business,  by  attempts  to  under- 
mine the  trade  unions,  by  the  waste  and  hoarding  of 
manpower,  by  resistance  to  incentive  wage  systems— all 
of  which  crippling  infiuences  are  totally  unknown  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

In  Germany  and  japan  it  is  made  to  appear  as  though 
the  industries  and  resources  have  been  pretty  well  cen- 
tralized. But,  actually,  very  much  of  the  chaos  and  lost 
motion  inseparable  from  capitalism  still  exist  in  both 
these  countries.  Moreover,  the  slave  labor  in  the  .Axis 
and  Axis-controlled  lands  has  a relatively  low  produc- 
tivity, which  is  one  of  the  basic  factors  that  is  causing 
Hitler  to  lose  the  war.  Productivity,  in  the  warring  in- 
dustrial countries,  is  least  intense  in  those  controlled 
by  the  fascists,  next  highest  in  the  capitalist  democracies, 
and  highest  of  all  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  Soviet  production  is  qualitatively  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  Nazis  is  glaringly  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  although  Germany,  with  its  conquered  coun- 
tries, outweighs  the  U.S.S.R.  in  industrial  plant  capa- 
city by  about  two  to  one  (which  is  offset  to  only  a frac- 
tional extent  by  American  lend-lease  shipments),  never- 
theless, on  the  field  of  battle,  where  production  counts 
as  heavily  as  soldiers,  the  Red  Army  is  driving  back  the 
Nazis  and  cutting  their  army  to  pieces. 

The  superior  national  unity  of  the  Soviet  people  and 
the  great  concentration  of  their  industrial  mechanism 
are  quite  matched  by  their  resulting  tremendous  mili- 
tary striking  power  and  achievements.  Today  there  are 
probably  few  experts  who  would  deny  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  made  a more  resolute  and  effective  military  fight 
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than  any  country  on  either  side  of  the  war.  And  it  has 
done  this  despite  tiie  fact  that  it  has  less  men  and  ma- 
ter als  than  its  allies,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Stales,  and  it  is  also  outweighed  in  these  respects  by  its 
enemies,  Germany  and  its  satellite  potvers. 

The  U.S.S.lv.  goes  all-out  in  the  military  sense  as  no 
otl  er  country  has  done.  Its  great  winter  offensives  in 
19"  1 and  1942,  and  its  present  summer  and  fall  offen- 
sive, testify  eloquently  to  this.  That  the  Anglo-Saxon 
powers  are  proceeding  more  leisurely  with  the  war  is 
shewn  by  the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  launched  the 
seemd  front,  although  they  undoubtedly  enjoy  a huge 
superiority  of  men,  planes  and  guns  over  anything  that 
Hiller  could  bring  to  bear  against  them  in  western 
Europe.  The  hindrance  to  the  military  pace  of  the 
United  States  in  its  struggle  against  Hitler,  for  example, 
is  understood  when  one  notes  the  sabotaging  efforts  of 
defeatist  attempts  to  switch  the  war  away  from  Germany 
and  against  Japan,  the  continuance,  for  political  reas- 
on;, of  antiquated  harmful  seniority  systems  in  the 
Ar  ny  and  Navy,  demagogic  agitation  on  the  home  front 
agmnst  drafting  fathers,  etc.— none  of  which  would  be 
toUrated  in  the  fighting  U.S.S.R. 

As  for  the  Nazi  army,  it  built  up  a frightening  repu- 
tat  on  of  invincibility  by  smashing  badly  armed,  taught 
and  led  armies.  But  its  triumphant  march  was  halted 
when  it  collided  with  the  Red  Army,  despite  the  Soviet 
Ur  ion’s  lesser  manpower  and  productive  capacity.  The 
ph  /sically  and  intellectually  enslaved  soldiers  of  the 
Nad  Wehrmacht  have  suffered  one  defeat  after  another 
at  :he  hands  of  the  free,  brave  and  intelligent  soldiers 
of  :he  Soviet  Union.  The  defense  of  Sevastopol,  Lenin- 
grad, Moscow  and  Stalingrad,  and  the  three  great  Rus- 
sia! offensives  represent  all-out  fighting  on  a more  in- 
terse  scale  than  anything  ever  achieved  by  the  German 
army,  or  any  other  army. 
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Two  great  lessons  from  the  mighty  war  effort  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  the  Anxlo-Saxon  powers  would  do  well  to 
learn. 

The  first  of  these  is  that,  also  under  the  capitalist 
system,  there  is  room  for  fundamental  improvement  in 
their  war  effort— in  the  strengthening  of  national  unity, 
in  the  better  centralization  of  production,  in  the  more 
determined  prosecution  of  military  campaigns. 

The  second  lesson  is  that  when  the  Soviet  military 
leaders  urge  the  Anglo-American  forces  to  launch  the 
second  front  they  are  not  proposing  something  which 
they,  were  the  task  up  to  them,  would  not  themselves 
go  through  with.  Any  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  three  great 
offensives  represented  a greater  effort  for  that  country 
than  the  opening  of  the  second  front  would  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

///.  SOVIET  DEMOCRACY  AS  A WAR  FACTOR 

In  this  PEOPLE’S  WAR  of  national  liberation  the 
best  fighters,  whether  on  the  home  front  or  the  battle 
front,  are  those  who  have  the  deepest,  most  complete 
democracy  in  their  own  countries,  or  who  are  definitely 
fighting  for  such  democratic  principles.  Of  course,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Nazi  Germany,  soldiers  can 
be  poisoned  with  fascist  imperialist  propaganda  and 
made  to  fight  with  courage,  at  least  for  a time.  AVe  have 
also  learned  in  this  war  that  democratic  soldiers  and 
peoples  nevertheless  have  the  most  resolute  fighting 
spirit. 

The  fascist  soldiers  fight  well  on  the  offensive,  when 
they  are  being  fed  with  easy  victories,  but,  once  forced 
onto  the  defensive,  they  will  never  stand  such  pressure 
as  the  Spanish  Loyalists,  the  Chinese,  the  Russians,  and 
the  British  have  done  so  unflinchingly  in  this  war,  and 
as  .\merican  soldiers  will  do  if  they  have  to.  The  recent 
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colla  )se  of  Italy,  while  not  to  be  taken  too  immediately 
as  a forecast  of  the  fate  of  the  much  more  powerful 
Gerriany,  is  nevertheless  indicative  of  the  rottenness 
common  to  every  fascist  state  and  its  basic  weakness. 

In  this  matter  of  fighting  morale,  bred  of  democracy, 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  a very  special  and  powerful  advantage. 
This  is  because  it  is,  with  its  socialist  system,  the  most 
profoundly  democratic  of  all  states.  Its  democracy  is  not 
one  kvith  the  “freedom  of  private  capitalist  enterprise," 
as  its  objective;  it  is  a real  people’s  democracy.  The 
grea : toiling  masses  of  workers  and  farmers  have  in  the 
U.S.5.R.  acquired  a greater  stake  in  their  country  than  . 
the  corresponding  working  masses  have  in  any  other 
land.  They  own  the  industries  and  the  land;  they  have 
abolished  human  exploitation;  they  possess  a govern- 
ment which  completely  reflects  their  interests;  they  have 
the  inequaled  Stalin  Constitution;  they  are  safeguarded 
by  a body  of  social  laws  that  have  no  parallel  anywhere 
else  in  short,  they  are  the  masters  of  their  social  fate. 
Anc  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  robbed  of 
these  hard-won  liberties,  short  of  the  fiercest  struggle 
evei  made  by  man  in  all  his  history.  The  Russians  fight 
doubly  well;  to  defend  their  beloved  homeland  and  to 
pro;  ect  their  high  level  of  socialist  liberty. 

C ne  of  the  greatest  morale-building  effects  of  the  So- 
viet regime  is  the  profound  realization  among  the  peo- 
ple that  their  democratic  system  will  remain  true  to  it- 
self in  wartime.  The  Soviet  masses  know  that  there  are 
no  profiteers  on  the  home  front  to  exploit  their  hard 
woi  k and  sacrifices;  the  trade  unionist  has  no  fear  what- 
eve  • that  sinister  forces  will  take  advantage  of  wartime 
disciplines  to  undermine  his  union  and  working  condi- 
tions, as  is  done  in  capitalist  countries.  The  Soviet  sol- 
die  -,  unlike  the  British  and  American,  has  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  as  soon  as  the  war  is  ended  he 
can  walk  right  into  a steady  job  in  industry  or  agricul- 
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ture;  the  peasants  who  have  had  their  farms  devastated 
in  carrying  out  the  Red  Army’s  scorched  earth  policy 
understand  fully  that  the  Government  will  rebuild  and 
restore  them;  the  people  as  a whole  take  it  perfectly  for 
granted  that  their  Government,  true  to  its  socialist  prin- 
ciples, will  always  be  found,  in  the  occupied  or  liberated 
countries  and  in  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations, 
working  to  advance  a truly  democratic  foreign  policy. 

All  this  democratic  stability  makes  far  more  for  an 
all-out  war  effort  than,  for  example,  the  situation  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  workers  and  other  win-the-war 
elements  constantly  have  to  wage  an  intensive  political 
struggle  in  order  to  balk  the  defeatists,  to  push  through 
an  active  war  policy,  and  to  maintain  our  national 
democracy,  or  ^vdiere  the  Negro  people  have  to  fight  for 
the  most  elementary  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  socialist  Soviet  regime  also  inevitably  produces 
popular  democratic  education  as  to  the  meaning  and 
aims  of  the  war,  with  consequent  strengthening  effects 
upon  the  masses.  With  no  reactionary  classes  to  repre- 
sent or  contend  'tvith  at  home,  it  is  perfectly  natural  for 
the  Soviet  Government  to  educate  its  people  about  the 
realities  of  the  war,  which  it  is  doing  far  more  clearly 
and  effectively  than  any  other  government.  This  mass 
education  enormously  stiffens  the  fighting  morale  of 
Soviet  soldiers  and  civilians.  How  far  behind  the  capi- 
talist countries  in  the  United  Nations  lag  in  this  respect 
is  especially  to  be  noted  in  the  United  States.  Here  the 
press,  largely  in  the  hands  of  reactionary  and  often  out- 
right defeatist  elements,  pours  a steady  stream  of  poison- 
ous confusion  into  the  minds  of  our  workers,  farmers 
and  soldiers.  In  such  a situation,  faced  by  reactionary 
pressure,  the  Government  has  not  undertaken  fully 
to  educate  the  soldiers  or  workers  about  the  basic  mean- 
ing of  the  war.  This  failure  not  only  greatly  depresses 
our  national  morale  on  all  fronts,  but  also  leaves  both 
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our  cimy  and  our  civilians  dangerously  exposed  to  reac- 
tionary demagogues,  who  are  now  so  strong  that  they 
are  ihreatening  to  take  over  the  (xovernment  in  the 
1944  elections. 

Capitalist  writers,  politicians  and  military  leaders 
scoff  at  any  suggestion  that  democracy  in  the  Soviet 
Uni('n  is  a powerful  factor  in  the  great  fight  that  the 
Red  Army  is  now  making  against  Hitler’s  hordes.  Such 
people,  'with  rare  exceptions,  are  quite  sure  there  is  np 
democracy  whatever  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  even  as  they  were 
very  positive  that  the  Soviet  people  would  not  fight  to 
defend  their  country  and  Government,  that  Soviet  in- 
dust y could  never  stand  up  under  war  conditions,  and 
that  the  Red  Army  '^vould  be  smashed  in  six  weeks  by 
HitHr’s  “invincible”  legions.  The  Hcarsts,  Howards, 
McCormicks,  Eastmans,  Chamberlains,  Utleys  and  simi- 
lar professional  Soviet-baiters,  by  their  twenty-five  years 
of  misrepresentation,  have  almost  completely  blinded 
the  \merican  people  as  to  the  profoundly  democratic 

character  of  Soviet  society. 

B It  our  nation  is  in  for  an  eye-opening  experience 
in  this  u4iole  matter.  It  is  on  the  way  to  getting  an  tin- 
ders landing  of  the  true  nature  of  Soviet  democracy.  And 
it  w 11  be  pleasantly  amazed,  even  more  so  than  it  is  by 
the  current  revelation  of  the  fighting  power  of  the  So 
viet  people.  Already  Roosevelt  and  Wallace  have  let  in 
at  least  a pinpoint  of  light  by  their  remarks  upon  Soviet 
democracy.  The  war  is  shattering  the  wall  of  prejudice 
so  long  and  carefully  built  up  by  the  Soviet-baiters,  and 
the  arocess  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  Soviet  people 
will  go  on  apace.  And  Americans,  in  the  main,  will  be 
both  surprised  and  gratified  when  they  finally  discover 
the  truth  about  Soviet  democracy.  Esjaecially  will  the 
uni([uely  democratic  character  of  Soviet  society  become 
marifest  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when  the  Soviet 
peoiile,  upon  the  establishment  of  a sane  peace,  will  be 
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able  to  relax  the  strong  wartime  disciplines  under  which 
they  have  been  living  for  the  past  decade  or  more,  and 
which  have  done  much  to  veil  the  profoundly  demo- 
cratic character  of  Soviet  life.  Then  the  world  will  be 
able  to  see  that  the  Stalin  Constitution  is  indeed  the 
most  democratic  in  all  the  world,  and  capitalist  military 
authorities  will  also  come  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental role  that  Soviet  socialist  democracy  played  in 
building  up  the  present  marvelous  fighting  morale  of 
the  Russian  soldiers,  tvorkers  and  farmers. 

The  Communist  Party  of  IJS.S.R. 

Especially  are  the  mass  of  the  American  people  in  loi 
a big  and  pleasant  surprise  when,  in  getting  acquainted 
with  Soviet  democracy,  they  really  come  to  know 
and  understand  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
This  great  organization  is  the  most  effective  and  most 
progressive  organization  ever  built  by  mankind  in  its 
entire  history.  It  is  this  unequaled  party,  containing  in 
its  ranks  millions  of  the  most  advanced  and  militant 
elements  of  the  Soviet  people,  and  with  its  ramifica- 
tions extending  directly  into  every  Soviet  institution, 
that  is  the  very  backbone  of  the  whole  war  effort  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Its  members,  bravest  of  the  brave,  have  died 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  forefront  of  the  most 
desperate  b.attles  in  the  war.  The  party  is  fighting  this 
war  with  the  same  whole-hearted  spirit  as  when  it  was 
the  heart  and  soul  of  all  the  other  great  struggles  of  the 
Soviet  people  in  establishing  socialism  in  their  country. 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  living 
and  functioning  in  a socialist  nation,  presents  many 
aspects  that  are  new  and  strange  to  people  living  in 
capitalist  countries.  One  of  these  is  that  it  is  the  only 
party  in  the  ET.S.S.R.,  a situation  which  exists  be- 
cause, unlike  in  capitalist  countries,  the  economic  and 
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political  interests  of  all  the  Soviet  people  being  identi- 
cal this  makes  necessary  and  possible  only  one  political 
organization,  the  Communist  Party.  Another  feature 
un  amiliar  to  most  Americans  is  the  Communist  Party’s 
high  degree  of  discipline  and  unity.  This  arises  natural Iv 
oui  of  the  Soviet  people’s  solid  national  unity,  and  out 
of  he  resolute  manner  in  which  they  undertake  the  tre- 
mendous tasks  they  have  had  to  accomplish  in  the 
twe  nty-six  years  since  they  founded  their  Socialist  Re- 
public, including  their  great  part  in  the  war. 

(V,  A REPLY  TO  TWO  SOVIET-BAITERS 

T HE  SOVIET-BAITERS  are  now  taking  a new  tack. 
Afier  the  United  Nations’  unity  achieved  at  the  Mos- 
co\^  Conference  these  disruptive  elements  had  to  find 
new  arguments  in  their  efforts  to  drive  wedges  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  G.  E.  Sokolsky  and  Mark 
Sullivan  of  the  Sun  and  Herald  Tribune,  respectively, 
(Nov.  5)  are  now  telling  us  that  there  is  a contradictirai 
between  the  democratic  import  of  the  decision  of  the 
Me  scow  Conference  regarding  Italy  and  the  “undemo- 
cra:ic”  character  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Mr.  Sullivan  says  the 
cor  tradiction  is  “extraordinary”  and  suggests  that  Mr. 
Hell  or  Mr.  Eden  proposed  the  democratic  guarantees 
for  Itaiv  and  that  the  U.S.S.R.  assented  to  them.  “Rus 
sia’s  acceptance  of  the  guarantees  must  have  been  in  the 
spi  it  of  making  a concession  for  the  sake  of  coopera- 
tion,” he  says.  He  says  he  is  hopeful  this  indicates  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  finally  turning  toward  democracy. 

""his  absurd  and  dangerous  line  of  reasoning  is  con- 
tradicted by  all  the  facts.  Firstly,  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  always  been  one  friendly  to  democratic 
priiciples  and  policies  throughout  the  world;  as  exem- 
pli] ied  by  its  pre-war  efforts  to  line  up  the  democratic 
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powers  for  a stand  against  advancing  Hitlerism,  by  its 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  Spanish  Loyalist  gov- 
ernment, by  its  support  of  Ethiopia  and  China,  by  its 
present-day  cooperative  spirit  toward  the  French  Na- 
tional Committee  and  the  democratic  forces  in  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  by  its  stand  in  the  war. 
The  Moscow  Conference’s  insistence  upon  democracy 
for  Italy,  therefore,  is  fully  in  line  with  the  long-estab- 
lished foreign  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Secondly  the  argumentation  of  Sullivan  and  Sokol 
sky  also  falls  flat  because  the  U.S.S.R.,  far  from  needing 
to  be  converted  to  democracy  by  Mr.  Hull,  has  always 
been  a democracy,  in  fact  the  most  advanced  one  any- 
where. The  socialist  democracy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
operates  upon  an  altogether  higher  plane  than  that  of 
any  capitalist  country.  During  the  past  couple  of  years 
the  American  people  have  learned  a lot  about  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  was  previously  hidden  by  the  clouds  of 
lies  of  the  Soviet-baiters.  They  have  found  out  that 
the  Soviet  people  are  united  solidly  behind  their  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  Red  Army  is  very  powerful  and 
capably  led,  that  Soviet  industry  is  extremely  strong. 
With  the  development  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  the  American  people  are  in  for  the  biggest 
surprise  of  all— a discovery  of  the  high  quality  of 
Soviet  democracy— which  will  contradict  all  the  slanders 
they  have  had  dinned  into  their  ears  for  the  past  quar- 
ter century,  to  the  effect  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a totali- 
tarian country  and  that  Stalin  is  a dictator. 

Economic  and  Political  Foundations 
of  Soviet  Democracy 

The  character  of  Soviet  democracy  is  made  clear  by 
the  national  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Article  1 says 
“The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  a socialist 
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state  of  workers  and  peasants.”  Article  3 states  that  “all 
po’t/er  belongs  to  the  working  people  of  town  and  coun- 
try.” Article  4 provides  for  the  “socialist  ownership  of 
the  means  and  instruments  of  production  . . . the  abroga- 
tion of  private  ownership  of  the  means  and  instruments 
of  production  and  the  abolition  of  the  exploitation  of 
ma  1 by  man.”  Article  12  lays  it  down  that  “work  is  a 
duty  and  a matter  of  honor  for  every  able-bodied  citi- 
zen. in  accordance  with  the  principle:  ‘He  who  does 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.’  ” 

On  the  basis  of  these  general  constitutional  pro- 
visions, in  tl'ie  IhS.S.R.  the  land,  minerals,  forests,  fac- 
tor, es,  mines,  railroads,  banks,  etc.,  are  all  owned  by  the 
pec  pie  as  a whole;  the  Government  is  entirely  in  the 
hards  of  the  workers,  farmers  and  professional  classes; 
the  'e  are  no  parasitic  idlers  living  from  the  labor  of  the 
toilers;  there  are  no  extremes  of  rich  and  poor.  Con- 
tra.* t this  fundamental  Soviet  democracy  with  the  situ- 
atic-n  in  the  capitalist  countries,  where  the  industries 
anc  natural  resources  are  almost  entirely  privately 
owned,  where  the  governments  are  controlled  by  the 
owning,  ruling  capitalist  classes,  and  where  large  num- 
ber > of  useless  loafers  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  ex- 
ploring the  poverty-stricken  toilers. 

T/i3  Rights  of  the  Soviet  People 

1 1 harmony  with  the  general  economic  and  political 
basr  of  Soviet  socialist  democracy,  the  people  of  the 
IJ.^.S.R.  enjoy  a whole  series  of  rights,  written  into  the 
nat onal  constitution  and  realized  in  practice,  such  as 
are  ecjualed  by  no  other  nation.  The  most  important 
of  tliese  rights  are  to  be  found  from  Article  118  to  133 
of  the  Constitution,  and  they  include: 

. . the  right  to  work”:  which  is  realized  in  life  by  the 
the  complete  abolition  of  unemployment  long  before 
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present  war  and  positive  assurance  of  a job  to  everyone. 

“.  . . the  right  to  rest  and  leisure”:  realized  by  the 
constitutional  establishment  of  the  seven-hour  clay  and 
the  right  to  annual  vacations  with  full  pay.  the  devel- 
opment of  rest  homes,  etc. 

“.  . . the  right  to  maintenance  in  old  age  and  also  in 
case  of  sickness  or  loss  of  capacity  to  work”;  realized 
by  the  most  extensive  system  of  social  insurance  in 
the  world. 

“.  . . the  right  to  educaticm”:  realized  by  the  most 
tremendous  mass  educational  development  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

“Women  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  accorded  equal  rights 
with  men  in  all  spheres  of  economic,  state,  cultural, 
social  and  political  life”:  realized  by  the  unparalleled 
advance  of  Soviet  women  in  all  phases  of  activity. 

“Equality  of  rights  of  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  irre- 
spective of  their  nationality  or  race”:  realized  by  the 
complete  unity  of  the  scores  of  nationalities  making  up 
the  Soviet  nation,  by  the  severe  punishment  of  anti- 
Semitism,  anti-Negroism,  etc.,  as  crimes. 

“.  . . the  right  to  unite  in  public  organizations— trade 
unions,  cooperative  associations,  youth  organizations, 
sport  and  defense  organizations,”  etc.,  realized  in  the 
fact  that,  with  their  maze  of  vast  popular  organizations, 
the  Soviet  people  are  the  best  organized  nation  in  the 
world. 

“.  . . the  right  of  asylum”:  realized,  among  other  facts, 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jewish  refugees  who 
fled  into  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  face  of  the  advancing  Hit- 
ler armies. 

Religious  Liberty  and  Free  Speech 

“Freedom  of  religious  worship  and  freedom  of  anti- 
religious  propaganda  is  recognized  for  all  citizens”  says 
the  Stalin  Constitution.  This  is  realized  in  a full  exer- 
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cise  of  these  rights  by  the  citizenry.  That  the  Greek 
Ort  iodox  Church  is  now  on  better  terms  with  the  Soviet 
Go^'ernment  is  not  because  the  Government  under 
prejsure  of  the  democracies  (as  Afark  Sullivan  implies) 
has  changed  its  policy  toward  religion,  but  because  the 
Church,  breaking  with  its  anti-Soviet  traditions  of  the 
past,  is  giving  loyal  support  to  the  government  in  win- 
ning the  war. 

“In  conformity  with  the  interests  of  the  working 
people,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  the  socialist  system, 
the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  guaranteed  by  law— (a) 
freedom  of  speech;  (b)  freedom  of  the  press;  (c)  free- 
dom of  assembly,  including  the  holding  of  mass  meet- 
ing: ; (d)  freedom  of  street  processions  and  demonstra- 
tior  s,”  savs  the  Stalin  Constitution.  These  civil  liberties 
are  realized  by  a “grass  roots”  democracy  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
sudi  as  is  altogether  unequaled  in  any  other  country. 
Thi?  eminent  British  labor  historians,  Sidney  and  Bea- 
trice Webb,  who  are  not  Communists  but  moderate 
Soc  al-Democrats,  characterized  the  workings  of  Soviet 
civil  liberties  in  pre-war  days  as  follows:  {Soviet  Com- 
mil  lism,  p.  773): 

“Nowhere  in  the  world  outside  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
there  such  a volume  of  pities  criticism  of  every  branch 
of  government,  every  industrial  enterprise,  and  every 
cuhural  establishment.  This  perpetual  campaign  of 
exposure,  which  finds  expression  in  every  public  utter- 
anc  ? of  the  leading  statesmen,  in  every  issue  of  the  press 
and  in  every  trade  union  and  cooperative  meeting  is  not 
onh'  officjally  tolerated  but  also  deliberately  instigated 
as  a powerful  incentive  to  improvement  alike  in  direc- 
tior  and  execution.” 

F or  the  past  dozen  years,  since  the  advance  of  fascism, 
the  Soviet  people  have  been  living  under  a highly  cen- 
tralized regime.  They  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  a 
strong  national  discipline  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
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drive  ahead  with  the  completion  of  their  industries,  to 
wipe  out  the  organized  Trotsky-Zinoviev-Bukharin 
gangs  of  fifth  columnists,  to  build  up  their  armed  forces, 
and,  now,  to  carry  through  the  war  victoriously.  These 
necessary  strong  controls  have  tended  to  obscure  the 
profoundly  democratic  character  of  Soviet  life.  All  of 
this  should  be  understandable  to  us  now  that  we  have 
had  to  adopt  a strong  wartime  centralization,  economic 
and  political.  But  once  victory  over  the  fascists  is  won 
and  peace  in  the  world  assured,  a relaxation  of  the 
Soviet  people’s  present  high  state  of  discipline  will  be- 
come possible.  Then  we  shall  see  the  blossoming  forth 
of  the  most  profound  and  all-inclusive  democracy  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Sullivan  and  Sokolsky  should  not  be  so  disturbed  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  might  be  a holdback  force  on  the  growth 
of  world  democracy.  They  may  rest  quite  content  that 
in  meeting  the  post-'war  world  tasks  of  democracv  the 
U.S.S.R.,  with  its  high  type  of  socialist  democracy,  will 
do  its  full  and  constructive  share,  even  as  it  is  now 
doing  in  the  great  task  of  winning  the  war.  The  U.S.S.R. 
is  the  most  valuable  friend  of  the  American  nation,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  proudest  achievements  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  U.S.A.  that  it  fought  for  twenty-five 
years  for  close  and  friendly  relations  between  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  If  the  two  columnists  in  question 
really  wish  to  advance  world  democracy  they  would  dn 
far  better  to  turn  their  literary  guns  against  fascist- 
minded,  monopolistic  tapitalist  influences  williin  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  other  capitalist  coun- 
tries. These  are  the  real  enemies  of  world  democracy, 
not  the  first  Socialist  Republic  of  workers  and  farmers. 
It  is  they  who  have  busily  sabotaged  the  war  effort  thus 
far  and  who  will  also  be  the  main  stumbling  block  to 
the  development  of  democracy  in  the  post-war  period- 
The  U.S.S.R.  is  a solid  foundation  of  world  freedom. 
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MORE  ON  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


The  Secret  ©f  Soviet  Strength 

By  Hewlett  Johnson,  Dean  of  Canterbury 

The  distinguished  author  of  the  famous  best-seller,  The  Soviet 
Power,  takes  the  reader  behind  the  scenes  to  reveal  the  challenge 
and  sources  of  the  political,  economic  and  military  might  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  which  today,  on  the  Eastern  Front,  is  rolling  up  a mag- 
nificent record  of  smashing  victories,  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  military  history.  Here  is  a book  which  describes  In  human  and 
dramatic  style  the  Soviet  system  and  how  it  works,  Soviet  morale 
and  its  wellsprings,  Soviet  institutions  and  leadership. 
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BTAINING  PUBLIC  LAND  On  which  tO 
establish  a home  is  no  longer  the 
simple  process  that  it  used  to  be. 
No  longer  can  a man  go  out  and  select  a piece 
of  public  land,  stake  out  a claim  and  settle 
down  without  further  ado.  There  are  now  defi- 
nite legal  procedures  governing  the  disposal  of 
public  land.  While  these  legal  formalities  may 
seem  to  constitute  formidable  obstacles,  they 
are  likewise  a great  protection  once  they  have 
been  complied  with.  To  be  safeguarded  against 
possible  loss  of  title  through  the  unscrupulous 
acts  of  others,  as  has  happened  all  too  often 
in  the  past,  is  worth  the  trouble  that  it  may 
take  to  conform  to  all  legal  requirements  in 
advance.” 


^ OUR  LAST  LAND  FRONTIERS 
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How  Veterans  and  Others 
Can  Share  Them 


FTER  EVERY  WAR  in  which  the  United 
States  has  engaged  there  has  been  a strong 

_ upsurge  of  interest  by  veterans  to  acquire 

public  lands.  The  period  following  this  conflict  will 
be  no  exception,  according  to  all  present  indications. 

Homesteading  has  always  been  a strong  American 
tradition.  The  pioneer  spirit  that  so  characterized 
the  early  settlement  of  this  country  still  persists.  It 
has  always  manifested  itself  anew  as  men  returning 
from  the  wars  dream  of  establishing  homes  on  the 
land  where  they  can  renew  their  spirit  and  forget 
about  the  turmoil  of  conflict. 

While  homesteading  as  it  was  understood  in  by- 
gone years,  particularly  following  the  Civil  War,  is 
largely  a thing  of  the  past  in  the  continental  United 
States,  it  is  still  possible,  within  certain  limits,  to 
establish  homes  on  public  lands.  This  is  especially 
true  with  respect  to  Alaska,  the  last  big  American 
land  frontier. 

Veterans  who  desire  to  settle  on  public  land, 
either  in  the  continental  United  States  or  Alaska, 
will  avoid  many  heartbreaking  disappointments  if 
they  first  fully  inform  themselves  concerning  all  of 
the  possible  pitfalls. 

Obtaining  public  land  on  which  to  establish  a 
home  is  no  longer  the  simple  process  that  it  used  to 
be.  No  longer  can  a man  go  out  and  select  a piece 
of  public  land,  stake  out  a claim  and  settle  down 
without  further  ado.  There  are  now  definite  legal 
procedures  governing  the  disposal  of  public  land. 
While  these  legal  formalities  may  seem  to  constitute 
formidable  obstacles,  they  are  likewise  a great  pro- 
tection once  they  have  been  complied  with.  To  be 
safeguarded  against  possible  loss  of  title  through  the 
unscrupulous  acts  of  others,  as  has  happened  all  too 
often  in  the  past,  is  worth  the  trouble  that  it  may 
take  to  conform  to  all  legal  requirements  in  advance. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  since  its  creation 
nearly  a century  ago,  has  been  the  chief  custodian 
of  the  natural  resources,  including  land,  that  belong 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Its  general  policy 
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is  the  judicious  development  of  these  resources,  con- 
sistent with  true  conservation,  in  the  best  interests 
of  those  who  acquire  public  lands  for  settlement  and 
of  the  public  generally. 

The  Department  stands  ready  to  assist  any  quali- 
fied  citizen  in  establishing  a home  on  public  lands 
that  are  available  and  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
Various  bureaus  of  the  Department  are  engaged  in 
the  different  phases  of  this  work  and  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  furnish  detailed  information  along  their 
specialized  lines. 

This  pamphlet  does  not  attempt  to  furnish  all  of 
the  answers  to  public  land  questions,  since  they  are 
many  and  somewhat  complicated.  The  purpose  is  to 
outline  briefly  what  the  possibilities  for  settling  on 
public  land  are,  and  to  direct  those  who  may  be 
interested  to  the  sources  where  complete  and  official 
information  may  be  obtained. 

Advantages  to  Veterans 

One  of  the  prime  requisites  for  obtaining  title  to 
public  land  is  3 years’  actual  residence  beginning 
within  6 months  after  permission  to  enter  has  been 
granted.  There  are  numerous  other  requirements 
concerning  such  subjects  as  the  building  of  a habit- 
able dwelling,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  other 
details,  about  which  prospective  settlers  would  do 
well  to  inform  themselves  before  filing  an  applica- 
tion. 

The  principal  advantage  that  veterans  have  over 
other  citizens  is  that  service  in  the  armed  forces,  up 
to  a maximum  of  2 years,  is  credited  toward  the 
3-year  residence  requirement.  This  applies  generally 
to  all  citizens  over  21  years  of  age  who  have  served 
at  least  90  days  in  the  armed  forces  and  who  have 
been  honorably  discharged.  Veterans  also  enjoy  a 
90-day  priority  in  filing  applications  for  settlement 
on  public  land  classified  for  that  purpose.  Any  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II  under  21  is  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  under  the  homestead  laws  as  those  over 
21  who  may  be  veterans  of  this  or  other  conflicts. 
Residence  requirements  of  such  minors  will  be 
suspended  until  6 months  after  their  discharge  from 
the  service. 

Moreover,  homestead  claims  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  initiated  before  their  entrance  into  the  serv- 
ice, are  protected  against  forfeiture  during  the 
period  of  their  service  and  for  6 months  thereafter. 
Such  veterans  who  are  honorably  discharged  and 
because  of  physical  incapacity  due  to  their  service 


are  unable  to  return  to  the  land,  may  make  proof 
without  further  residence,  improvements,  and  culti- 
vation. 

Further  information  regarding  details  of  veterans* 
rights,  as  well  as  other  qualifications,  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  request  by  the  General  Land  Office^ 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Public  Lands  in  Alaska 

By  far  the  greatest  opportunities  for  obtaining 
title  to  and  establishing  homesteads  on  public  lands 
lie  in  Alaska.  This  Territory  covers  an  area  of 
586,400  square  miles,  roughly  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
that  of  the  United  States.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
Territory  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  major  portion  is  still  open 
to  settlement  under  the  homestead  laws. 

But,  while  the  opportunities  in  Alaska  are  un- 
doubtedly vast,  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be 
overcome.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
developing  the  Territory  on  a stable  basis,  but  it  is 
still  no  place  for  the  faint-hearted.  Those  with  suf- 
ficient financial  backing  and  with  courage  and  te- 
nacity may  reasonably  count  upon  success  in  the 
long  run,  but  without  these  essentials  veterans  and 
others  would  be  wise  to  look  twice  before  they  leap. 
Much  also  depends  upon  the  wise  selection  of  land, 
as  to  quality  and  accessibility. 

Many  misconceptions  about  Alaska  have  been  dis- 
sipated as  a result  of  the  war.  Many  who  have  seen 
service  there  have  been  fascinated  by  its  picturesque- 
ness and  impressed  by  its  obvious  possibilities.  The 
Territory  has  largely  lived  down  its  old  and  unde- 
served reputation  as  “Seward’s  ice-box” — a reputa- 
tion that  was  pinned  on  it  by  the  critics  of  Secretary 
of  State  Seward  who  negotiated  the  Territory’s  pur- 
chase from  Russia  in  1867. 

To  speak  of  the  climate  of  Alaska  is  as  misleading 
as  to  speak  of  the  climate  of  Europe,  or  of  Asia.  The 
climate  varies  widely  from  that  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  where  it  is  virtually  as  mild  as,  but  much 
wetter  than,  that  of  Virginia,  to  that  of  the  frozen 
wastes  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the,  fogs  and  wil- 
liwaws  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Only  about  2,321,000  of  Alaska’s  365,841,000 
acres  have  been  surveyed.  All  unappropriated  and 
unreserved  public  land  in  Alaska,  not  mineral  or 
saline  in  character,  adaptable  to  any  agricultural  use 
not  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  business 
and  not  within  the  limits  of  an  incorporated  city  or 
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town  is  subject  to  homestead  settlement.  The  amount 
of  first-class  land  suitable  for  profitable  farming  is, 
however,  comparatively  limited. 

In  general,  the  laws  governing  homesteading  in 
the  United  States  also  apply  to  Alaska.  Settlement 
may  be  made  on  either  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  land, 
but  if  on  unsurveyed  land  the  prospective  settler 
must  make  rough  surveys  of  the  land  that  he  pro- 
poses to  settle.  Such  surveys  must  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  certain  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Ueneral  Land  Ofiice.  Information  concerning  the 
ownership  status  of  land  may  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  three  District  Land  Offices  in  Alaska,  located 
at  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  and  Nome. 

Veterans  have  the  same  preference  accorded  to 
them  by  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  where  lands  are  newly  opened  or  re- 
stored to  homestead  entry  veterans  will  be  granted 
a preference  right  of  application  for  a period  of  90 
days  before  the  lands  become  subject  to  application 
by  the  general  public. 

In  addition  to  homesteading  in  Alaska,  on  sites 
limited  to  160  acres,  any  adult  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  whose  employer  is  engaged  in  trade,  manu- 
facturing, or  other  productive  industry  in  Alaska, 
or  who  is  himself  engaged  in  such  business,  may 
purchase  one  claim,  not  exceeding  5 acres,  of  non- 
mineral land  at  $2.50  an  acre,  but  for  not  less  than 
a minimum  of  $10.  An  applicant  for  such  a tract  is 
required  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  survey. 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  after  occupying 
land  in  Alaska  as  a homestead  or  headquarters  in  a 
habitable  house  not  less  than  5 months  each  year 
for  3 years  may  purchase  such  tract,  not  exceeding  5 
acres,  if  nonmineral  in  character,  at  $2.50  an  acre, 
but  for  not  less  than  a minimum  of  $10.  Such  an 
applicant  is  not  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
survey. 

Fur  Farming  in  Alaska 

, Fur  farming  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Territory 
for  a sufficiently  long  period  to  demonstrate  that 
the  raising  of  such  fur  animals  as  minks  and  blue 
foxes  is  profitable.  This  is  especially  true  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  and  along  the  general  coast  line 
where  fish,  a basic  fur  animal  food,  may  be  pro- 
cured cheaply. 

Certain  areas  of  Alaska  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  production  of  fur  of  good  quality,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  expanding  this  industry.  There 


are  hundreds  of  licensed  fur  farmers  in  Alaska,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  raising  minks  and  blue  foxes, 
although  some  silver  foxes  are  raised  in  captivity. 

Full  information  on  the  possibilities  of  fur  farm- 
ing in  Alaska  will  be  furnished  upon  request  by  the 
Director  of  the  Experimental  Fur  Station,  Peters- 
burg, Alaska.  Inquiries  regarding  the  leasing  of 
land  for  fur  farming  purposes  should  be  addressed 
to  the  General  Land  Office,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Mining  in  Alaska 

Mineral  resources  are  known  to  be  large  and 
varied,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  large  and  rich 
mineral  areas  still  unexplored.  Notable  evidence  of 
this  has  been  disclosed  by  extensive  searches  for 
war-needed  metals  and  minerals  by  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Postwar  prospect- 
ing for  minerals  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  new 
strategic  maps,  particularly  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  Territory,  that  have  been  made  for  military  pur- 
poses from  aerial  photographs  by  the  Geological 
Survey  in  cooperation  with  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
These  maps  will  be  available  to  the  general  public 
after  the  war. 

While  good  results  in  mining  operations  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  the  hazards  for  the  individual 
prospector  without  ample  financial  backing  are  con- 
sidered relatively  great,  since  successful  mining  has 
become  largely  a matter  for  large-scale,  scientific 
operations  by  well-equipped  companies.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  intelligent  individual 
prospectors  from  attempting  to  make  important  dis- 
coveries, which,  if  successful,  can  be  easily  and 
profitably  disposed  of  to  large  enterprises  for 
exploitation. 

A large  part  of  the  Territory’s  natural  mineral 
wealth  consists  of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  antimony, 
tin,  coal,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  platinum.  There 
also  may  be  considerable  oil  reserves  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  but  to  what  extent  remains  largely  to 
be  seen.  Transportation  is,  of  course,  a problem. 

For  regulations  covering  acquisition  of  mining 
claims  and  mineral  leases,  inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  General  Land  Office,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  For  statistical 
data  on  the  production,  consumption  and  use  of 
minerals  in  Alaska  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Business  Opportunities 

Since  Alaska,  a natural  scenic  wonderland  and 
sport  fisherman’s  paradise,  is  expected  to  grow  in 
importance  as  a vacation  land  and  as  a goal  for 
tourists,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  great  opportu- 
nities for  veterans  and  others  who  desire  to  go  into 
businesses  catering  to  the  tourist  trade.  Tourist  facil- 
ities are  comparatively  meager,  especially  in  many 
picturesque  localities  off  of  the  beaten  path. 

However,  here  again,  those  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  such  businesses  should  do  so  with 
their  eyes  open.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
many  places  in  Alaska  the  tourist  season  is  short, 
and  that  the  permanent  population  of  the  Territory 
is  normally  less  than  100,000  persons,  or  about  one-  I 
eighth  of  the  number  of  persons  living  in  Wash-  I 
ington,  D.  C.  ^ 

Current  and  reliable  information  on  such  busi- 
nesses can  probably  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  larger  Alaskan 
towns.  It  is  also  possible  to  obtain  reliable  informa- 
tion from  the  newly  created  Alaska  Development 
Commission,  Juneau.  Moreover,  it  would  also  be  ad- 
visable personally  to  look  into  actual  conditions  on 
the  ground  before  making  too  heavy  commitments. 

As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  settlement 
on  public  land  in  Alaska  is  encouraged  but  not 
urged.  Those  who  choose  Alaska  as  their  future 
homes  should  do  so  with  (caution.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  ultimately  Alaska  is  destined  to  become  i 
an  important  crossroads  at  the  top  of  the  world.  It  ^ 

is  a natural  way  station  on  air  lines  to  Asia  and  | 

Eastern  Europe. 

But  Alaska  itself,  as  well  as  those  who  settle  there, 
will  be  better  off  if  it  has  an  orderly  and  stable  de- 
velopment. It  is  hoped,  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned, that  sudden  rushes  of  hordes  of  people  with 
get-rich-quick  ideas  but  with  no  sustained  interest 
in  healthy  growth,  may  be  avoided. 

For  those  genuinely  interested  in  pulling  up  stakes 
and  making  Alaska  their  permanent  home  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  stands  ready  to  offer  all  of 
the  information  and  assistance  at  its  command.  In- 
formation concerning  the  general  aspects  of  life  in 
the  Territory  can  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of 
Territories  and  Island  Possessions,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Irrigated  Land  in  Western  U.  S. 

Within  a reasonably  short  time  after  the  war,  op- 
portunities for  establishing  farm  homes  on  existing 
projects  and  newly  irrigated  land  in  western  United 
States  will  open  up  as  the  Congress  provides  the 
funds.  Projects  already  authorized  would  provide 
approximately  80,000  new  farms  averaging  70  acres 
each  on  potentially  fertile  but  now  arid  soil,  plus 
20,000  new  farms  that  will  come  into  being  in  irri- 
gated areas  which  have  been  faced  with  inadequate 
water. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  has  charge  of  developing  the 
water  and  land  resources  of  the  West,  has  presented 
to  the  Congress  an  inventory  of  415  irrigation  proj- 
ects, including  those  authorized  and  those  under 
study.  Altogether,  these  projects  would  create  154,- 
700  new  farms,  in  addition  to  38,600  farms  that 
would  be  made  possible  on  land  which  now  has  to 
be  cultivated  in  large  uneconomic  units  because  of 
inadequate  water.  This  would  bring  the  total  of  new 
farms  to  193,300  extending  over  an  area  of  21,426,- 
000  acres — more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Those  who  wish  to  establish  themselves  on  this 
land,  however,  will  have  to  exercise  some  patience. 
Work  on  most  of  the  authorized  projects  was  halted 
during  the  war  because  of  manpower  and  materials 
limitations.  Construction  can  be  resumed  and  car- 
ried forward  swiftly  as  soon  as  war  conditions  per- 
mit removal  of  these  restrictions.  Obviously,  all  of 
the  projects  will  not  be  opened  up  at  one  time. 

Some  of  the  newly  irrigated  land  will  be  on  the 
public  domain,  but  most  of  it  will  not  be.  Under  the  . 
Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  of  1943,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  purchase  arid  land 
in  the  Columbia  Basin  project  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  resale  to  settlers  when  that  development 
is  under  irrigation.  The  extent  of  the  land  to  be  pur- 
chased depends  on  congressional  appropriations. 
The  reclamation  law  sets  the  maximum  size  of  farms 
which  may  receive  irrigation  water  from  a reclama- 
tion project  at  160  irrigable  acres. 

Disposal  of  newly  irrigated  land  that  is  part  of 
the  public  domain  is  governed  by  the  homestead 
laws.  Homesteading  on  such  land  requires  the  same 
qualifications  as  on  any  other  public  lands,  with 
certain  important  additions.  Applicants  for  farms  on 
irrigated  public  land  must  have  a minimum  of 
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$2,000  in  cash  or  livestock  and  farm  equipment,  or 
equivalent  assets,  sufl&cient  to  develop  the  farm. 
They  must  also  show  that  they  are  in  good  health 
and  have  had  at  least  2 years’  experience  in  farming, 
preferably  in  irrigated  agriculture. 

Veterans’  Preference 

Loans  to  veterans  guaranteed  under  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  may  be  used  for  acquiring  equipment  and 
for  other  necessary  capital  expenses  in  establishing 
a farm  on  irrigated  projects.  As  each  project  is 
opened  up  on  the  public  domain,  veterans  have  90 
days  in  which  to  file  applications,  and  these  will  be 
acted  upon  before  applications  from  non-veterans 
will  be  considered. 

* 

The  same  90-day  advantage  to  veterans  on  other 
land  which  may  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  provided  in  a bill  (H.  R.  520)  re- 
cently introduced  in  Congress.  Passage  of  this  bill 
would  mean  that  as  Reclamation  projects  are  com- 
pleted over  the  next  20  years,  applications  of  vet- 
erans to  acquire  farms  will  have  preference  during 
the  first  90  days. 

Western  Land  Only 

All  irrigation  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclam- 
ation are  located  in  17  Western  States,  as  follows: 
Oregon,  Washington,  California,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Okla- 
homa, Arizona,  and  Texas. 

One  of  the  largest  developments  will  be  in  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  where  approximately  1,000,- 
000  acres  of  productive  soil  will  be  brought  under 
irrigation.  While  the  construction  of  that  project  is 
planned  over  a 10-year  period,  it  is  anticipated  that 
at  least  400,000  acres  will  be  ready  for  settlement 
within  4 to  5 years  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

One  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  if  you 
are  interested  in  these  irrigated  farms,  and  believe 
that  you  can  qualify  under  the  homestead  and  rec- 
lamation laws,  you  should  write  immediately  to  the 
Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  for  complete 
information.  You  should  ask  to  be  put  on  the  list 
of  those  to  receive  notification  when  a project  in 
which  you  may  be  interested  will  be  ready  for  settle- 
ment. In  this  way  you  can  keep  fully  informed,  so 
that,  if  you  are  a veteran,  you  can  take  full  advan- 


tage of  the  90-day  preference  to  which  you  are 
entitled  by  law. 

Other  Public  Lands 

As  of  June  30, 1944,  the  remaining  public  lands — 
exclusive  of  areas  acquired  through  purchase  by  the 
Government  for  resettlement,  submarginal  land  ad- 
ministration, military,  or  other  purposes — consisted 
of  37,567,096  acres  outside  of  grazing  districts, 
130,669,351  acres  within  grazing  districts,  or  a total 
of  168,236,447  acres.  While  this  land  is  scattered 
throughout  25  States,  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  situated 
in  desert,  semidesert,  upland  or  mountainous  areas 
of  the  West. 

Therefore,  with  few  exceptions,  this  land  is  not 
considered  suitable  for  homestead  or  settlement  use. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  all  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  do  not  contain  public  domain.  Those 
which  do  not  are:  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  North 
Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Information  concerning  the  acquisition  of 
public  land  in  these  States  should  be  sought  from 
the  appropriate  State  authorities. 

Small  areas  of  public  domain  in  widely  scat- 
tered areas  still  remain  in  the  States  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and 
Wisconsin.  Since  there  are  no  district  land  offices 
in  these  States,  all  business  regarding  the  disposal  of 
public  land  within  their  borders  is  transacted  by  the 
General  Land  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

No  public  lands  remain  undisposed  of  in  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  or  Ohio. 

The  General  Land  Office  maintains  22  district 
offices  in  the  remaining  13  Western  States,  located 
as  follows: 

ARIZONA,  Phoenix;  CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles 
and  Sacramento;  COLORADO,  Denver  and  Pueblo; 
IDAHO,  Coeur  d’Alene  and  Blackfoot;  MONTANA, 
Great  Falls  and  Billings;  NEVADA,  Carson  City; 
NEW  MEXICO,  Santa  Fe  and  Las  Cruces;  NORTH 
DAKOT'A,  Bismarck;  OREGON,  Roseburg,  Lake- 
view,  and  The  Dalles;  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  Pierre; 
UTAH,  Salt  Lake  City;  WASHINGTON,  Spokane; 
WYOMING,  Cheyenne,  Buffalo,  and  Evanston. 
Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  the  District  Land  Office 
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